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REGIONAL  AND   METROPOLITAN 
PLANNING 

PRINCIPLES,  METHODS,  CO-OPERATION 
GEORGE  B.  FORD 

WHAT   IS   REGIONAL   PLANNING? 

A  farming  village  can  be  complete  in  itself.  Within  its 
political  limits  it  can  have  nearly  everything  necessary  for 
the  complete  functioning  of  its  community  life.  The  people 
who  use  the  stores  and  industries  in  the  center  can  often  be 
supported  by  the  surrounding  farming  belt,  all  within  the 
limits  of  the  municipality. 

However,  as  the  village  grows  to  a  town  and  the  town 
grows  to  a  city  rarely  are  the  corporate  limits  of  the  munici- 
pality expanded  to  the  point  where  they  include  the  whole 
surrounding  contributory  area.  As  a  rule,  the  larger  the 
community  grows,  the  greater  the  area  outside  the  city  lim- 
its which  supports  and  is  dependent  upon  the  municipality 
at  the  hub. 

Controlled  as  it  is  by  our  state  laws,  the  planning  of  cities 
and  towns  has  been  confined  so  far  to  their  often  arbitrary 
corporate  limits,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  metropolitan 
area  as  an  economic  unit  bears  little  relation  to  these  limits. 

Therefore  the  logical  next  step  in  city  and  town  plan- 
ning is  to  find  a  way  of  controlling  and  directing  the  devel- 
opment of  the  whole  contributory  region  in  the  common  in- 
terest of  all  living  within  it.  Study  of  this  subject  has 
bi ought  us  to  the  following  general  conclusions: 

1.  The  character  and   direction  of  growth  of 
contributory  areas  beyond  the  city  limits  should 
be  controlled  by  a  Metropolitan  or  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission,  or  where  such  areas  lie  entirely 
within  a  county  by  a  County  Planning  Commission. 

2.  Such   a  Commission  should  include  official 
delegates  from  each  municipality  affected.    Each 
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municipality  should  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  work  on  a  pro  rata  basis  or  if  that  is  not 
feasible  it  should  be  supported  by  private  subscrip- 
tion. 

3.  There  should  also  be  a  Citizens'  Regional 
Plan  Committee  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  leading  civic  and  economic  organizations  of 
each  community  within  the  area.   This  Committee 
should  co-operate  with  the  official  Commission  at 
every  stage  of  its  work.     This  Committee  should 
interpret  the  official  plans  to  the  public  and  to  the 
authorities  in  their  respective  towns  and  should 
aid  in  securing  local  backing  and  support.     The 
Committee  should  also  act  as  a  watch  dog  over 
changing  official  commissions  to  maintain  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  plans. 

4.  The    official    Commission    should    cause    a 
regional  plan  to  be  made  which  should  include 
every  physical   feature  which  could  affect  more 
than  one  municipal  unit.     It  should  be  made  for 
many  years  to  come  and  such  a  plan  should  be 
officially  recognized  by  each  of  the  municipalities 
affected  by  it. 

5.  No   project   affecting   more   than   one   com- 
munity, be  it  for  a  thoroughfare,  bridge,  transit 
line,  railroad,  waterfront  development,  park,  pub- 
lic  or  private   reservation,   subdivision,   building 
code  or  zoning  ordinance,  should  be  executed  with- 
out having  received  the  sanction  of  the  Regional 
Commission  as  well  as  of  the  local  bodies  affected. 

6.  All   physical   improvements    affecting   more 
than  one  community  should  be  paid  for  by  prorat- 
ing the  cost  among  the  municipalities  interested. 

7.  If  in  a  given  case  the  State  constitution  or 
laws  prevent  or  hamper  any  of  the  above  opera- 
tions, steps  should  be  taken  to  amend  them. 
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8.  Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
causes  and  the  effects  of  concentration  of  popula- 
tion and,  in  so  far  as  an  undue  "load  on  the  land" 
is  found  to  cause  harm,  the  effect  should  be  miti- 
gated by  regulation  and  means  found  of  encour- 
aging decentralization. 

9.  Guess  work  and  unscientific  judgment  should 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  regional  as  well  as  in 
city  planning.    Every  plan  recommended  should  be 
the  logical  deduction  from  a  quantitative  as  well  as 
a  qualitative  analysis  of  all  of  the  contributory 
facts. 

10.  Everything  possible  should  be  done  to  coun- 
teract the  sordidness  of  most  larger  agglomerations 
and  to  bring  back  to  the  environment  of  the  city 
dweller  the  charm  that  he  craves. 

HOW    REGIONAL   PLANNING    DIFFERS    FROM    CITY 
PLANNING 

Regional  or  metropolitan  planning  is  the  co-operative  solv- 
ing of  problems  common  to  the  various  municipalities  with- 
in a  given  unit  economic  area.  Any  service  or  feature  that 
can  be  made  and  should  be  used  by  only  one  municipality 
should  not  be  considered  in  regional  planning  unless  its  lo- 
cation or  character  is  detrimental  to  the  region  or  to  some 
other  community. 

Regional  planning  usually  differs  from  city  planning  in 
the  relative  area  of  ground  covered.  In  a  city  like  Worcester, 
Mass.,  for  example,  where  the  built-up  area  is  completely 
surrounded  by  a  wide  belt  of  farming  land  within  the  corpor- 
ate limits  of  the  city,  with  nothing  but  farm  land  in  the  ad- 
joining towns,  regional  planning  is  reduced  to  a  matter  of 
being  sure  that  the  thoroughfares,  transit  lines,  bus  lines 
and  railroads  leading  in  and  out  of  the  city  are  effectively 
located  and  that  they  can  be  adjusted  to  take  care  of  future 
growth  without  waste. 
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In  other  cities  of  exceptionally  large  area  in  proportion 
to  their  population,  like  Los  Angeles  with  its  350  square 
miles,  or  even  Cincinnati  with  its  72  square  miles,  or  Bal- 
timore, the  city  plan  covers  most  of  the  contributory  area 
which  on  the  other  hand  would  have  to  be  covered  by  a 
regional  plan  in  the  case  of  a  relatively  smaller  sized  city, 
such  as  Boston,  New  Haven  or  Pittsburgh. 

This  contributory  area  goes  to  the  limits  of  the  commut- 
ing belt  and  includes  all  those  communities  which  are  daily 
dependent  on  the  central  city  for  their  livelihood,  social  life 
or  for  the  supply  of  commodities.  In  Buffalo,  Boston,  St. 
Louis  and  Cleveland  this  area  has  a  radius  of  20  to  25 
miles;  in  New  York  the  radius  is  40  to  50  miles;  in  New 
Haven,  Norfolk  and  Omaha  the  radius  is  about  15  miles. 

ZONING 

In  cities  like  Cleveland,  Boston,  New  Haven  or  Philadel- 
phia, each  relatively  small  in  area,  with  a  large  number  of 
well-developed  suburban  or  satellite  municipalities  immedi- 
ately adjacent,  certain  problems  of  regional  or  metropoli- 
tan planning  become  quite  serious.  For  example,  a  num- 
ber of  the  cities  and  towns  around  Cleveland  have  been 
adopting  stringent  building  zone  ordinances  which  often  ex- 
clude all  industry  and  severely  limit  the  spread  of  business. 
In  other  words,  they  have  zoned  against  the  city  of  Cleveland 
which  will  thus  be  obliged  to  provide  common,  economic  fa- 
cilities for  the  surrounding  communities.  The  40-odd  mu- 
nicipalities around  New  York  City  that  have  adopted  zoning 
ordinances  have  each  naturally  framed  them  to  protect  their 
own  local  interests,  although  perhaps  unintentionally  doing 
harm  to  other  communities  and  to  the  region  as  a  whole.  It 
is  in  recognition  of  this  fact,  that  Milwaukee  is  attempting 
county  zoning  and  that  the  new  Nassau  county  (Long  Island) 
charter  includes  county  zoning  and  city  planning.  However, 
unless  the  county  includes  within  its  limits  the  whole  metro- 
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politan  area,  a  Metropolitan  Planning  Commission  should 
zone  the  whole  area  as  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  plan  and 
then  insist  that  each  included  municipality  should  adopt  the 
part  of  the  plan  within  its  limits  and  that  the  counties  adopt 
the  rest. 

BUILDING   CODES 

Building  codes  have  been  generally  adopted  by  the  smaller 
municipalities  surrounding  large  cities,  but  no  two  are  alike. 
Some  are  far  more  stringent  than  others.  The  result  is  an 
unwarranted  confusion  which  tends  to  waste  and  often  seri- 
ously affects  the  orderly  expansion  of  housing  facilities 
throughout  the  area.  There  are  now  many  features  of  build- 
ing construction  that  have  become  standardized  in  practice. 
These  should  be  consolidated  in  state  codes.  The  other  fea- 
tures of  building  codes  which  should  be  drafted  by  each 
municipality  to  meet  its  peculiar  local  conditions  should  be 
approved  by  the  Metropolitan  Planning  Commission  in  so  far 
as  they  may  affect  surrounding  communities. 

SUBDIVISIONS 

Each  city  and  town  grows  by  the  accretion  of  subdivision 
plats.  As  the  land  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  central 
municipality  is  more  and  more  developed  these  plats  ex- 
tend into  the  territory  beyond.  Already  some  states,  such  as 
Ohio,  New  York  and  Virginia,  have  recognized  how  neces- 
sary it  is  that  the  city  should  control  the  layout  of  these  plats 
from  three  to  even  fifteen  miles  beyond  the  city  limits.  The 
reason  for  this  control  lies  in  the  fact  that  as  the  city  grows 
the  problem  of  getting  in  and  out  of  the  city  by  means  of 
radiating  thoroughfares  becomes  more  and  more  serious. 
Unrestricted  subdivision  platting  often  renders  impossible 
the  cutting  through  of  new  traffic  ways.  However,  these  plats 
can  be  so  laid  out  that  they  will  fit  in  with  the  development 
of  a  system  of  thoroughfares  that  will  satisfy  the  needs  of 
the  region  for  a  great  many  years  to  come  and  so  that  it 
will  never  be  necessary  to  plow  thoroughfares  ruthlessly 
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across  existing  built-up  subdivisions.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  unfair  for  the  central  city  to  impose  its  plan  on  the  sur- 
rounding communities  without  their  sanction. 

The  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Platting  Commission,  author- 
ized by  the  State  Law,  points  the  way.  It  was  to  consist  of  of- 
ficial delegates  from  each  municipality  in  the  metropolitan 
area  whose  common  platting  of  highways  and  control  of  all 
plats  was  to  have  been  supported  by  pro  rata  assessment. 
The  creation  of  such  commissions  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, but  to  avoid  overlapping  such  commissions  should  be 
merged  in  the  more  inclusive  Metropolitan  Planning  Com- 
missions. 

THOROUGHFARES 

The  federal,  state  and  county  highway  systems  now  cur- 
rent throughout  the  country  are  going  far  to  solve  the  rapidly 
growing  problems  of  intercommunication  between  munici- 
palities. However,  within  most  metropolitan  areas  such  con- 
trol is  inadeaquate.  The  result  is  a  series  of  tortuous  and 
often  much  too  narrow  traffic  ways  leading  in  and  out  of 
the  city  and  from  one  suburban  center  to  another.  A  Met- 
ropolitan Interurban  Planning  Commission  could  plan  to 
meet  this  situation  as  did  the  Newark  Conference  on  Inter- 
urban  Improvements,  each  local  city  or  town  engineer  con- 
tributing his  time  as  needed.  The  cost  of  execution  of  the 
metropolitan  highway  system  should  be  prorated  over  the 
area  as  is  the  metropolitan  sewer,  water  or  park  system  about 
Boston. 

TRAFFIC    REGULATION 

Traffic  regulations  in  the  various  cities  and  towns  are  often 
widely  different  from  one  another.  This  is  extremely  con- 
fusing to  the  through  motorist.  Therefore,  it  is  desirable 
that  uniform  regulations  should  be  worked  out  for  a  whole 
area  similar  to  those  now  being  worked  out  for  the  State  of 
Ohio  by  a  Committee  recently  appointed  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature. Standardized  national  regulation  should  be  the  ulti- 
mate goal. 
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PARKING  CONTROL 

The  control  of  automobile  parking  is  likewise  a  regional 
planning  problem  is  so  far  as  those  driving  from  one  town 
to  another  on  business  or  pleasure  have  difficulty  in  finding 
a  place  to  park  their  cars.  On  the  other  hand  the  encum- 
brance of  main  traffic  ways  by  local  parking  often  retards 
through  travel,  and  to  the  extent  that  it  does  should  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Regional  Planning  Commission. 

BRIDGES   AND   VIADUCTS 

Locating  bridges  and  viaducts  is  a  regional  planning  prob- 
lem in  so  far  as  they  facilitate  intercommunication  between 
municipalities,  especially  where  they  cross,  as  they  often  do, 
the  border  line  between  two  communities.  In  such  cases 
their  location  and  the  layout  of  their  approaches  should  be 
determined  as  a  part  of  the  regional  plan. 

INTERURBAN  TROLLEYS  AND  BUSES 

Interurban  transit  lines  and  bus  lines  present  distinctly 
regional  planning  problems  because  they  often  provide  the 
chief  means  of  intercommunication  between  communities  or 
between  the  suburbs  and  the  city.  The  long  distances  that 
have  to  be  traversed  in  going  from  the  central  city  to  the 
outlying  communities  often  necessitate  the  provision  of  rapid 
transit  facilities,  such  as  the  Hudson  tubes  or  the  Boston  ele- 
vated system,  which  take  large  numbers  of  commuters  quick- 
ly from  the  city  to  an  outlying  distributing  point,  from  which 
they  continue  to  their  destination  by  trolley  or  bus.  Where 
trolleys  or  buses  follow  a  main  traffic  way  and  especially 
where  both  are  running  in  competition  on  the  same  street 
they  often  congest  through  traffic.  These  are  all  problems 
that  can  only  be  solved  regionally,  as  is  also  the  fixing  of 
fare  zones,  for  it  is  just  as  logical  that  trolley  and  bus  fares 
should  vary  with  the  length  of  ride  as  it  is  for  steam  railroad 
fares. 
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RAILROADS 

Obviously  the  location  of  railroads  and  of  their  passenger 
and  freight  stations  and  yards  is  a  regional  planning  prob- 
lem, for  they  should  make  it  easy  for  the  commuter  to  get 
back  and  forth  to  town  and  for  commodities  to  be  delivered 
locally.  At  the  same  time  the  railroad  rights  of  way  and 
yards  should  be  so  located  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  rea- 
sonable growth  of  the  individual  communities  through  which 
they  pass.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  create  "Chinese 
walls."  They  present,  too,  a  serious  problem  where  they 
cross  thoroughfares,  for  it  is  obvious  that  all  grade  crossings 
should  be  eliminated  where  there  is  any  considerable  density 
of  traffic  on  either  the  railroads  or  the  thoroughfares.  Smoke 
is  a  problem,  especially  in  suburban  residential  communi- 
ties and  therefore  the  electrification  of  the  railroads  where 
they  pass  through  such  towns  becomes  a  regional  planning 
matter.  Again,  it  is  evident  that  freight  approaching  or  leav- 
ing the  city  should  cause  as  little  congestion  as  possible. 
This  often  suggests  the  provision  of  belt  lines  or  intercom- 
municating lines  so  that  through  trains  can  be  sent  around 
the  city  instead  of  across  it  and  so  that  freight  cars  can  be 
spotted  on  the  siding  or  yard  nearest  to  the  consumer.  This 
again  means  careful  planning  by  a  Metropolitan  Commis- 
sion working  in  harmony  with  the  railroad  companies  and  at 
the  same  time  co-ordinating  these  studies  with  the  rest  of 
the  plan. 

WATERWAYS 

If  the  metropolitan  area  is  situated  on  the  ocean  or  on  a 
navigable  lake  or  river  the  waterfront  tracts  best  suited  to 
commercial  and  industrial  use  should  manifestly  be  devel- 
oped for  that  purpose  regardless  of  the  arbitrary  corporate 
limits  of  any  individual  municipalities.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  a  regional  Port  Authority  as  in  the  case  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  New  York  or  London,  but  unlike  these  cases  such  plans 
should  form  an  integral  part  of  a  comprehensive  metropoli- 
tan plan.  This  should  include  a  study  of  the  accessibility  of 
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these  waterfronts  by  truck  and  by  rail  and  the  reclamation 
of  marshes  and  bottom  lands. 

AVIATION 

With  the  growing  use  of  aeroplanes,  provision  must  be 
made  nearer  the  larger  cities  for  adequate  landing  fields 
easily  accessible  from  the  central  city.  From  the  standpoint 
of  topography  there  are  usually  a  limited  number  of  tracts 
that  are  suitable.  Therefore  as  a  part  of  a  regional  plan 
such  possible  fields  should  be  preserved  for  aviation  use  and 
the  thoroughfare  system  should  be  connected  with  them  for 
ease  of  access. 

SANITATION 

The  more  communities  are  grouped  the  more  difficult  it 
is  for  each  separate  municipality  to  provide  its  own  water 
supply  and  sewerage  and  refuse  disposal.  Stream  pollution 
becomes  more  and  more  of  a  menace.  The  only  alternative 
is  a  co-operative  development  of  common  facilities  such  as 
has  been  worked  out  by  the  Metropolitan  District  Commis- 
sion about  Boston  or  by  the  Cuyahoga  County  Sanitary  Com- 
mission about  Cleveland.  The  choice  of  areas  to  be  used 
for  water  supply,  or  sewerage  or  refuse  disposal,  obviously 
must  be  made  regardless  of  the  limits  of  the  individual 
towns,  if  the  problem  is  going  to  be  solved  in  the  interest 
of  the  whole  area.  Therefore,  again  regional  planning  and 
State  or  County  control  is  necessary. 

SUPERPOWER  LINES 

The  consideration  of  superpower  lines  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  feature  of  our  modern  economic  development. 
They,  too,  have  to  be  located  with  the  sanction  of  a  Regional 
Commission  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  area  and  often  con- 
trary to  the  individual  interest  of  a  particular  community. 

PARKS 

Parks  and  playgrounds  should  be  provided  by  each  in- 
dividual town  for  the  use  of  its  own  inhabitants,  but  with 
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the  rapid  growth  of  suburban  areas  it  often  becomes  impos- 
sible for  a  particular  community  to  find  adequate  space  for 
recreation  within  its  own  borders.  At  the  same  time  in  other 
nearby  communities  there  are  often  large  tracts  on  steep 
hillsides,  along  brooks,  around  ponds  or  in  swampy  bottom 
lands,  perhaps  with  beautiful  outlooks  or  exceptionally  at- 
tractive by  Nature,  which,  on  account  of  their  topography 
or  dampness,  are  impracticable  for  building  development, 
but  which  nevertheless,  would  make  ideal  sites  for  parks  or 
reservations.  Obviously  it  should  be  one  of  the  first  consid- 
erations in  every  regional  plan  to  set  aside  these  areas  for 
common  use,  at  the  same  time  making  sure  that  they  are  so 
distributed  that  every  growing  residential  area  will  be  ef- 
fectively served  by  one  or  more  of  them  for  many  decades 
to  come.  Boston  and  Cleveland  have  pointed  the  way  with 
their  Metropolitan  Park  Boards. 

RESERVATIONS 

There  are  also  botanical  and  zoological  gardens,  wild 
flower,  tree  or  game  preserves,  amusement  parks  and  camp- 
ing sites  and  also  cemeteries  and  the  larger  welfare  institu- 
tions, most  of  which  it  is  often  difficult  for  each  separate  mu- 
nicipality to  supply  for  its  own  residents,  but  which  can  be 
readily  supplied  for  the  whole  metropolitan  area  if  planned 
jointly.  The  same  is  true  of  golf  courses,  athletic  fields  and 
race  tracks.  The  location  and  shape  of  all  of  these  reserva- 
tions affect  regional  development,  for  unless  great  care  is 
taken  in  making  the  regional  plan  they  are  liable,  by  their 
bulk,  to  block  the  normal  development  of  their  district,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  gropped  in  a  thick  belt  as  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Worcester.  These  problems  are  especially 
worthy  of  consideration  by  a  Metropolitan  Planning  Commis- 
sion and  while  under  our  present  laws  it  can  have  little  legal 
control  over  them  it  can,  through  a  citizens'  committee,  often 
exercise  effective  moral  persuasion. 
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PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 

The  schools  in  many  outlying  rural  or  often  in  suburban 
districts,  especially  the  higher  schools,  could  be  combined 
so  that  one  more  efficient  plant  could  serve  several  com- 
munities, as  is  the  current  practice  in  rural  Ohio.  In  a 
group  of  smaller  communities  there  are  many  other  types 
of  buildings  that  could  be  used  in  common  with  a  consider- 
able saving  to  each  community.  For  example,  auditoriums 
and  exhibition  halls,  welfare  buildings  and  hospitals  and 
charitable  institutions  could  possibly  be  built  co-operatively 
or  perhaps  by  the  county.  Even  public  markets  and  neigh- 
borhood centers  can  often  be  so  located  in  a  regional  plan 
as  to  serve  effectively  a  group  of  communities.  Again,  this 
implies  the  guidance  of  a  far-seeing  Regional  Commission. 

THE    COMPREHENSIVE    REGIONAL    PLAN 

None  of  the  above  listed  features  of  a  regional  plan  can  be 
studied  separately  any  more  than  they  can  in  a  city  or  town 
plan.  They  are  all  interdependent.  There  must  be  a  con- 
stant interplay  and  give  and  take  in  studying  them.  Even 
from  the  beginning  they  should  all  be  studied  together  as 
integral  parts  of  the  comprehensive  plan  so  that  it  can  grow 
as  one  unit  and  overlapping  be  avoided. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  REGIONAL  PLANNING 

DECENTRALIZATION 

The  most  obvious  fundamental  principle  of  regional  plan- 
ning is  the  provision  of  adequate  circulation  in  and  out  of 
and  about  the  city,  and  second  the  planning  for  a  normal  and 
desirable  growth  of  the  city  into  the  surrounding  area.  How- 
ever, the  real  function  of  regional  planning  goes  much  deeper 
than  this.  The  planner  asks  himself  if  our  great  agglomera- 
tions are  really  desirable;  whether  or  not  it  wouldn't  be  bet- 
ter to  retard  the  intensive  growth  of  our  larger  cities  and 
force  them  to  spread  out  or  to  decentralize. 
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English  town  planners  have  come  to  believe  that  no  city 
group  should  be  larger  than  30,000  to  50,000  people.  Ger- 
man town  planners  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  75,000 
to  100,000  people  is  the  maximum,  practicable  size  of  a 
city.  In  France  there  seems  to  be  much  the  same  feeling. 
In  America  there  has  been  no  conscious  attempt  to  limit  the 
size  of  cities,  but  it  is  coming  to  be  felt  by  many  who  are 
studying  the  problem  that  when  an  American  city  exceeds 
100,000  to  150,000  inhabitants  the  economic  and  social  dis- 
advantages tend  to  exceed  the  advantages  of  concentration. 
They  believe  that  the  excessive  cost  of  counteracting  the 
evils  of  congested  streets,  transit,  railroads,  waterways 
parks,  tenements,  schools,  places  of  work  and  public  serv- 
ices, outweighs  any  gain  there  may  be  in  being  nearer  a 
choice  of  livelihood,  a  large  labor  market,  a  large  clientele, 
or  exceptional  facilities  in  the  way  of  schools,  recreation  or 
welfare  services. 

In  England  remarkably  interesting  experiments  in  decen- 
tralization have  been  conducted  in  the  two  garden  cities  of 
Letchworth  and  Welwyn.  In  the  first  of  these  the  ultimate 
population  is  limited  to  30,000  and  in  the  second  to  50,000 
and  in  each  case  growth  beyond  that  amount  is  prevented 
by  restrictions  on  the  number  of  families  per  acre  and  by 
the  creation,  in  perpetuity,  by  covenant  of  agricultural  belts 
around  the  eventual  built-up  portions  of  the  town.  Letch- 
worth  is  self-contained  economically  and  socially,  while  Wel- 
wyn is  near  enough  to  London  so  that  part  of  the  population 
commutes.  Both  are  proving  highly  successful  in  practice. 

Various  regional  plans  for  English  and  continental  cities 
provide  for  moulding  the  future  growth  of  the  metropolitan 
area  in  a  series  of  units  of  not  over  50,000  to  100,000  in- 
habitants, each  separated  from  the  others  by  permanent  agri- 
cultural and  park  belts  and  all  connected  with  the  hub  by 
rapid  transit. 

Several  interesting  American  schemes  for  regional  decen- 
tralization have  been  worked  out,  notably  the  recent  regional 
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planning  theory  developed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Comey.  Mr.  Har- 
land  Bartholomew  has,  in  his  study  of  "The  Load  on  the 
Land,"  arrived  at  desirable  standards  of  population  distri- 
bution. Until  something  better  can  be  evolved  they  can  well 
serve  as  standards  for  the  decentralization  of  population. 

DECENTRALIZING  INDUSTRY 

As  long  as  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  metro- 
politan area  continue  to  earn  their  livelihood  in  the  central 
city,  decentralization  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Ob- 
viously the  means  of  livelihood  must  first  be  decentralized 
as  at  Letchworth.  This  means  that  industry  and  wholesale 
business  must  be  legislated  or  pushed  or  encouraged  to  move 
out  into  the  suburbs.  Fortunately,  there  is  throughout  the 
country  a  marked  tendency  in  this  direction.  However,  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  majority  of  workers,  in  many  if 
not  most,  of  the  larger  industrial  plants  that  have  moved  out 
into  the  suburbs  are  still  living  in  the  heart  of  the  city  and 
daily  spending  much  time  and  energy  in  commuting  back 
and  forth.  In  Cincinnati  and  Providence  today,  at  the  even- 
ing rush  hour,  as  many  people  are  using  the  transit  lines 
into  the  center  of  the  city  as  away  from  it.  While  it  may  be 
a  good  thing  for  the  transit  lines  the  decentralization  of  fac- 
tories in  America  has  not  served  as  yet  in  any  marked  degree 
to  decentralize  population. 

Investigation  would  seem  to  show  that  some  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  the  workers  will  not  move  out  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  outlying  industrial  plants  is  because  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  desirable,  cheap  housing  in  the  vicinity.  Then, 
too,  school  facilities  are  apt  to  be  poor,  churches  and  sect 
groups,  theatres,  billiard  parlors  and  other  leisure  time  em- 
ployments are  lacking  or  inadequate;  it  is  difficult  for  their 
friends  or  compatriots  to  get  in  and  out  to  see  them  and  if 
the  worker  loses  his  job  he  has  to  pull  up  stakes  and  move 
to  some  other  part  of  the  metropolitan  area  where  he  can  get 
work.  On  the  other  hand  the  great  development  of  the 
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"movie,"  the  "radio,"  the  talking  machine  and  the  cheap 
automobile  have  facilitated  decentralization. 

The  manufacturer,  the  wholesaler,  and  those  who  main- 
tain general  offices  find  that  they  have  more  to  gain  than 
they  have  to  lose  by  being  near  the  "center  of  things."  On 
the  other  hand  the  rapidly  increasing  use  of  the  motor' truck 
is  making  it  much  easier  to  transport  to  and  from  the  suburbs 
all  commodities  except  the  bulkiest.  At  best  it  is  going  to  be 
no  easy  matter  to  attract  even  a  small  part  of  them  to  move 
out  and  even  if  they  do,  the  endeavor  must  be  repeated  with 
the  workers.  In  any  case  it  is  a  legitimate  function  of  re- 
gional planning  to  see  if  there  is  not  some  way  of  satisfying 
these  various  demands  and  at  the  same  time  finding  a  way 
of  encouraging  industries  and  general  businesses  to  move  out. 

ELIMINATING   GUESS  WORK   FROM   REGIONAL 
PLANNING 

It  is  easy  enough  to  give  a  horseback  judgment  upon  these 
intricate  problems,  but  if  their  solution  is  going  to  be  con- 
vincing, guess  work  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  solu- 
tions be  based  on  logical  deduction  from  the  facts.  This 
means  that  a  searching,  quantitative  study  should  be  made 
of  all  of  the  contributory  factors.  Then  every  possible  solu- 
tion, one  after  another,  should  be  tried  out  and  tested  by 
the  facts  until  almost  automatically  the  one  most  effective 
solution  stands  out. 

EFFECT    OF    TOPOGRAPHY 

For  example,  what  is  the  effect  of  topography  in  the  loca- 
tion of  industry  and  business?  Quantitative  tests  in  a  num- 
fer  of  eastern  cities  show  that  heavy  industries  will  rarely 
locate  on  a  slope  of  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent.  Lighter 
industries  will  locate  according  to  their  character  on  slopes 
up  to  seven  and  eight  per  cent.,  but  rarely  more  except 
where  there  is  exceptional  water  power.  Industries  requir- 
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ing  heavy  machinery  or  many  stories  will  not  locate  on  filled 
land  unless  it  be  the  only  land  available  where  they  can  get 
rail  sidings. 

Similar  tests  show  that  business  will  rarely  locate  on  a 
slope  greater  than  seven  per  cent.,  while  residences  will  lo- 
cate'on  almost  any  slope  up  to  15  to  18  per  cent,  and  some- 
times even  up  to  25  per  cent,  provided  there  is  quick  and 
easy  access  to  thoroughfares  and  transit  facilities. 

INDUSTRIAL   AREA   PER  WORKER 

Other  tests  in  a  number  of  cities  show  that  the  square  feet 
of  ground  area  per  worker  in  industrial  area  varies  from 
about  30  in  the  Manhattan  loft  districts  and  50  in  the  textile 
and  shoe  mills  of  Massachusetts,  up  to  about  1,500  square 
feet  per  worker  in  the  varied  and  rather  opened  industry  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  up  to  a  maximum  of  about  4,000  square 
feet  per  worker  in  the  heavy  open  industrial  districts  of  the 
Newark  meadows.  The  cost  of  land  varies  roughly  in  in- 
verse ratio  to  the  above  areas  per  worker. 

These  figures  give  some  definite  units  and  standards  to 
use  in  the  distribution  of  regional  industrial  areas.  They 
already  give  a  rough  idea  of  how  large  and  how  far  apart, 
and  in  what  locations  such  industrial  districts  could  and 
should  be  placed. 

LAWS  OF  GROWTH 

A  study  of  the  laws  of  growth  of  a  great  many  agglome- 
rations make  it  possible  to  predict,  other  things  being  equal, 
to  what  extent  and  about  how  fast  a  community  or  area 
should  grow.  Every  existing  community  is  bound  eventually 
to  approach  a  saturated  population.  A  further  study  of  the 
laws  of  growth  shows  how  this  situation  can  be  controlled 
or  modified  by  intelligent  planning.  Therefore  it  becomes 
feasible  as  a  part  of  a  regional  plan  to  determine  approxi- 
mately the  eventual  possible  and  the  controlled  destiny  of 
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population  within  each  part  of  the  metropolitan  area  at  any 
given  date.  This  is  accomplished  in  practice  by  making 
a  "Spot  Map"  with  not  over  25  people  per  dot  for  1920, 
1900,  and  often  for  1910  to  show  in  detail  past  tendencies 
in  distribution  and  rate  of  growth.  Then  on  a  basis  of  ten- 
tative zoning,  circulation  and  park  studies  the  calculated 
population  for  about  25  years  hence  is  distributed  on  the 
same  map  by  adding  a  different  kind  of  dots  and  crossing 
out  1920  dots  where  there  must  be  decreases.  With  this 
map  in  hand  it  is  easy  by  the  simple  method  of  counting 
the  dots  present  and  future  within  any  given  area  to  de- 
termine quantitatively,  the  approximate  location  and  size 
and  date  of  undertaking  of  almost  every  feature  of  the  city 
and  regional  plan.  Thus  it  is  also  possible  to  determine 
fairly  closely  a  complete  program  and  budget  of  execution 
over  a  long  period  of  years. 

TENEMENT  AREA 

Other  investigations  show  that  there  is  little  economic  or 
social  reason  why  more  than  12  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  any  district  should  live  in  houses  containing  more  than 
two  families.  The  "Load  on  the  Land"  studies  show  the  lot 
area  per  family  that  should  be  allowed  for  given  land  values. 
Realizing  that  the  majority  of  tenement  dwellers  work  in  in- 
dustrial plants,  these  facts  indicate  approximately  the 
amount  of  tenement  area  which  regional  zoning  should  pro- 
vide about  suburban  industrial  plants. 

BUSINESS  AREA  PER  INHABITANT 

Investigation  in  a  number  of  cities  shows  that  the  number 
of  inhabitants  per  store  averaging  25  feet  frontage  varies 
from  about  60  persons  to  150.  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  shows  27  families  per  store  average 
throughout  the  country,  while  investigations  in  the  suburban 
communities  around  New  York  show  an  average  of  about  100 
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people  per  store.  These  facts  again  give  a  fairly  definite 
basis  for  properly  distributing  and  providing  sufficiently 
large  business  areas  to  take  care  of  the  determined  future 
growth  of  any  given  district,  particularly  when  coupled  with 
the  fact  shown  by  investigation  that  the  great  majority  of 
people  ordinarily  will  not  walk  more  than  a  half  mile  to  a 
store.  This  distance  tends  to  decrease  with  the  increase  of 
density  in  population. 


FARM  AREA  PER  INHABITANT 

An  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture indicates  that  to  supply  all  the  food  that  one  man  eats 
in  a  year  six  acres  of  farming  land  are  needed.  For  a  city 
of  100,000  inhabitants  this  would  mean  an  encircling  farm 
belt  18  miles  in  radius  from  the  center  of  the  city  or  for  a 
city  of  1,000,000  inhabitants  a  farm  belt  60  miles  in  radius 
would  be  needed.  Of  course,  in  practice  these  belts  are 
vastly  smaller  as  most  of  our  foodstuffs  must  come  from 
elsewhere. 

FURTHER    DATA    AND    METHODS 

At  the  National  City  Planning  Conference,  held  in  Spring- 
field last  year,  Mr.  E.  P.  Goodrich  brought  out  a  number  of 
facts,  proved  by  experiment,  which  showed  the  relation  of 
street  traffic  and  transit  to  the  size  of  a  community,  to  the 
distance  from  the  center  of  a  community,  to  the  distances 
between  communities  of  various  sizes,  and  which  also  showed 
the  relation  of  population  growth  to  density  of  population 
and  to  the  character  and  use  of  property,  street  and  transit 
facilities,  etc.  The  many  laws  deduced  from  these  investi- 
gations are  fuly  as  applicable  to  regional  planning  as  they 
are  to  city  or  town  planning. 

Similar  investigations  have  been  and  are  being  made  by 
Mr.  Goodrich  and  others  with  regard  to  every  phase  of  city 
and  regional  planning.  In  other  words,  everything  that  af- 
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fects  the  economic  and  social  life  of  a  community  and  its 
growth  is  being  probed  so  as  to  reduce  guess  work  to  a  mini- 
mum and  to  bring  definiteness  into  regional  as  well  as  city 
planning. 

EXECUTING  AND   FINANCING  THE   REGIONAL  PLAN 

Where  original  planning  by  annexation  was  feasible  as 
in  Baltimore,  Norfolk  or  Cincinnati,  the  execution  of  the 
plan  is  relatively  simple.  It  is  simply  an  enlarged  city  plan. 
However,  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  cities  this  is  hardly 
practicable.  A  review  of  regional  planning  progress  shows 
that  there  are  several  methods  now  being  used  of  effecting 
the  regional  plan: 

First;  there  is  city  and  county  consolidation  which,  un- 
fortunately, has  been  recently  defeated  in  Alameda  County 
in  California,  but  which  is  authorized  in  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana. This  is  really  a  modified  form  of  annexation. 

Second;  there  is  the  creation  of  a  Metropolitan  Planning 
Commission,  such  as  was  created  and  then  disbanded  about 
Philadelphia,  which  was  just  on  the  point  of  functioning  in 
the  case  of  Cleveland  until  a  change  of  administration  in  the 
city  delayed  its  work,  and  the  Regional  or  County  Planning 
Commission  such  as  is  now  being  formed  about  Boston,  Pitts- 
burgh and  Milwaukee. 

Third;  there  is  the  creation  of  an  unofficial  Citizens'  Re- 
gional Plan  Committee  such  as  is  being  formed  in  Buffalo 
and  Chicago. 

Fourth;  there  is  the  Foundation  Plan  such  as  is  being 
made  for  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation. 

Each  of  these  methods  has  its  good  and  bad  features. 
Obviously,  where  annexation  is  practicable  it  is  the  easiest 
solution  of  the  problem,  but  in  most  of  our  large  cities  even 
a  suggestion  of  annexation  immediately  puts  the  surround- 
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ing  communities  on  the  defensive.  They  are  afraid  of  being 
swallowed  up  by  the  central  city. 

The  official  Regional  Planning  Commission  method  used 
in  Philadelphia  was  declared  unconstitutional.  In  any  case, 
in  each  particular  state  the  courts  must  decide  whether  it  is 
constitutional  for  communities  to  transfer  part  of  their  legis- 
lative and  taxing  powers  to  a  body  which  they  can  not  con- 
trol. If  it  is  not  constitutional  then  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  by  private  subscription. 

The  Sage  Foundation  method,  while  likely  the  only  one 
feasible  in  an  aggregation  as  huge  and  unwieldy  as  New 
York,  is  too  arbitrary  for  general  acceptance  in  much  smaller 
cities. 

Probably  the  best  method  of  all,  at  least  for  the  first  stages 
of  regional  planning,  is  the  creation  of  a  Citizens'  Regional 
Plan  Committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  leading 
civic  and  economic  organizations  from  each  of  the  communi- 
ties within  the  region.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  such  a  Citi- 
zens' Committee  to  make  a  reconnaissance  survey  of  the 
whole  situation  and  perhaps  to  prepare  tentative  general 
regional  plans  as  a  demonstration  and  in  any  case  to  work 
up  public  sentiment  to  the  point  where  these  plans  can  be 
officially  undertaken  in  detail  and  carried  into  effect  by  an 
official  Metropolitan,  Regional  or  County  Planning  Commis- 
sion representative  of  all  of  the  communities  affected.  A 
permanent  Citizens'  Committee  constantly  co-operating  with 
the  official  Commission  would  act  as  its  interpreter  to  the 
public  and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  watch  dog  over  it  to 
assure  the  continuity  and  stability  of  its  plans. 

This  means  a  great  deal  of  publicity  and  educational  work 
among  the  surrounding  communities  and  the  enlisting  of 
financial  support  by  voluntary  contributions  or  by  levying 
a  pro  rata  contribution  on  local  civic  or  improvement  asso- 
ciations. The  experience  of  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Boston  in  thus  securing  enthusiastic  regional  co-opera- 
tion is  good  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  method. 
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The  cost  of  executing  each  improvement  that  affects  more 
than  one  municipality  should  be  prorated  among  the  units 
benefited  according  to  methods  sanctioned  by  many  court 
decisions.  These  units  would  almost  always  include  the 
central  city  as  the  principal  benefitter  and  often  a  county,  as 
well  as  various  suburban  municipalities.  In  practice  assess- 
ments are  prorated  according  to  the  population,  the  area,  or 
the  valuations  of  each  municipality  or  according  to  its  ability 
to  pay  or  the  frontage  benefited  or  any  combination  of  the 
above.  The  payment  of  these  assessments  can  often  be 
spread  over  the  life  of  the  improvement  where  earlier  pay- 
ment would  cause  undue  hardship. 

NEEDED  LEGISLATION 

No  State  has  yet  granted  to  a  Metropolitan,  Regional  or 
County  Commission  all  of  the  powers  above  outlined  as  es- 
sential to  its  proper  functioning.  The  nearest  approach  was 
the  Pennsylvania  Act  of  1913  which  was  declared  unconsti- 
tutional. The  Regional  or  Metropolitan  Planning  Commis- 
sion bills  now  before  the  Ohio  and  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
latures are  excellent  models  except  that  the  Massachusetts 
bill  does  not  provide  for  metropolitan  control  of  zoning, 
building  codes,  private  reservations  and  subdivisions.  The 
Ohio  bill  is  virtually  complete  in  all  essentials. 

SUMMARY 

We  are  confronted  by  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  of 
the  age:  What  shall  we  do  with  our  ungainly  metropolitan 
groups?  The  problem  cannot  be  solved  except  by  intensive 
scientific  study  of  all  of  the  factors  involved.  There  should 
be  an  appropriately  constituted  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion aided  by  a  Citizens'  Regional  Plan  Committee  constant- 
ly planning  improved  development  of  the  area  and  fostering 
the  execution  of  the  plans  as  needed.  We  must  make  a 
united  effort  to  counteract  the  sordidness  and  the  social  and 
economic  ills  of  our  larger  city  groups. 
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REGIONAL  PLANNING  NOW  IN  PROGRESS 

It  is  interesting  to  see  what  is  actually  being  done  in  the 
way  of  regional  or  metropolitan  planning,  for  perhaps  one 
can  best  appreciate  by  example  what  it  means  and  how  it 
works. 

Boston. 

In  Boston  the  first  step  was  made  in  1889  with  the  creation 
of  its  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commission  which  maintains  a 
system  of  trunk  sewers  in  18  cities  and  towns.  In  1895  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Board  was  created  to  supply  water  in 
common  for  all  communities  within  ten  miles  of  the  State 
House.  In  1901  this  Board  and  the  Sewerage  Commission 
were  consolidated.  In  1895  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commis- 
sion was  created  which  has  provided  a  common  park  system 
for  37  communities.  In  1919  this  Commission  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage  Boards  to 
form  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission.  They  have  spent 
to  date  over  one  hundred  million  dollars.  Metropolitan 
Boston,  as  officially  recognized  by  the  state,  now  comprises 
40  cities  and  towns. 

In  the  past  19  years  seven  unsuccessful  attempts  have 
been  made  to  obtain  concerted  action  in  the  planning  of  met- 
ropolitan Boston.  The  Commission  on  Metropolitan  Im- 
provements of  1907  spent  $35,000  in  the  preparation  of  a 
remarkable  report  on  the  problems  of  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict and  their  solutions.  In  1911  a  Metropolitan  Plan  Com- 
mission was  appointed  of  which  E.  A.  Filene,  J.  R.  Coolidge, 
Jr.,  and  John  Nolen  were  members.  In  their  report  to  the 
1912  legislature  they  strongly  recommended  that  such  a 
Commission  should  be  made  permanent  and  given  authority 
to  plan  for  the  whole  region.  Each  succeeding  legislature  to 
1916  created  commissions,  but  nothing  was  done.  This  year, 
on  the  initiative  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Federation  of  Planning  Boards  of  Massachusetts,  an  ac- 
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live  group  has  been  formed  of  those  most  interested  in  city 
and  town  planning  throughout  the  district,  and  a  bill  has 
been  presented  to  the  present  legislature  calling  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Division  of  Metropolitan  Planning  of  the 
Metropolitan  District  Commission. 

Chicago. 

In  Chicago,  while  the  original  Chicago  Plan  went  into  the 
matter  of  regional  planning  to  a  considerable  extent,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  streets,  roads,  highways,  parks, 
forest  preserves  and  transportation  facilities,  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission  to  undertake  one 
phase  of  the  Plan  at  a  time,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
forest  preserves  every  feature  so  far  undertaken  by  the 
Commission  has  been  purely  local  and  has  not  involved  en- 
tering into  any  relationship  with  the  communities  surround- 
ing Chicago.  The  forest  preserves  have  been  developed  as 
a  county  matter  without  regard  to  whether  they  are  located 
within  the  borders  of  one  municipality  or  another. 

However,  within  the  past  few  months  it  has  been  generally 
recognized  that  the  time  has  come  to  plan  for  the  whole  met- 
ropolitan district.  Therefore  on  March  3,  1923,  the  Chicago 
City  Club  called  a  conference  of  over  200  representatives 
of  virtually  every  city  and  village  organization  in  Cook  Coun- 
ty and  several  from  Lake  County  and  adjoining  cities  in  In- 
diana. These  representatives  were  partly  official  and  partly 
from  commercial  and  civic  organizations.  As  a  matter  of 
encouragement  it  was  pointed  out  that  already  the  County 
Forest  Preserve  System  had  bought  over  20,000  acres  in  ad- 
dition to  the  5,000  acres  of  the  Chicago  park  system  and  that 
15,000  more  were  about  to  be  added.  Eighteen  million  dol- 
lars have  been  made  available,  of  which  ten  million  dollars 
have  already  been  expended.  The  conference  resolved  that 
a  committee  of  21  citizens,  of  whom  at  least  half  should  re- 
side outside  of  the  city  limits  of  Chicago,  should  be  appointed 
by  the  president  of  the  City  Club  of  Chicago  to  consider 
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methods  by  which  planning  for  the  entire  metropolitan  area 
may  be  successfully  undertaken. 

Cleveland. 

In  Cleveland  on  January  3,  1921,  the  City  Council  invited 
38  surrounding  municipalities  to  unite  with  the  City  of  Cleve- 
land in  the  creation  of  a  joint  platting  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Platting  Commission. 
This  was  done  under  Section  4354  of  the  General  Code  of 
Ohio  which  authorizes  councils  of  adjoining  municipalities 
to  agree  upon  the  appointment  of  a  joint  commission  to  lay 
out  and  plat  streets  and  thoroughfares.  Each  community 
appointed  a  delegate  and  was  prepared  to  contribute  on  a 
pro  rata  basis  to  carry  on  the  common  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  object  of  the  Commission  was  to  prepare  com- 
prehensive thoroughfare  plans  for  the  entire  area.  It  was 
agreed  that  no  plat  for  the  location  of  any  thoroughfare, 
street  or  road  should  be  presented  for  record  to  the  County 
Recorder  until  approved  by  the  Commission  and  also  by  the 
individual  municipality  affected.  Just  when  the  Commission 
was  ready  to  start  work  the  new  city  administration  of  Cleve- 
land refused  to  make  its  proportionate  contribution  and  the 
entire  project  was  dropped  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

Pittsburgh. 

In  Pittsburgh  a  County  Planning  Commission  was  created 
by  the  County  Commissioners  about  four  years  ago.  It  has 
no  legal  standing  or  power.  It  consists  of  15  private  citizens 
and  five  representatives  of  trade  or  civic  bodies,  also  the 
three  County  Commissioners,  the  County  Controller,  a  con- 
sulting engineer  and  a  secretary.  The  County  Planning  Com- 
mission has  frequently  sat  in  conference  with  the  City  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  with  the  Citizens'  Committee  on  City 
Plan.  However,  this  Commission  has  not  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  an  effective,  independent  county  plan.  There- 
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fore  the  Citizens'  Committee  on  City  Plan  of  Pittsburgh  is 
presenting  a  bill  to  the  current  session  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  for  the  creation  of  a  duly  authorized  County 
Planning  Commission.  It  follows  the  same  general  lines  as 
the  City  Planning  Commission  Act  and  places  the  County 
Planning  Commission  in  the  same  relation  to  the  County 
Commissioners  as  the  City  Planning  Commission  is  to  the 
City  Council. 

Cincinnati. 

In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  City  Planning  Commission  which 
was  created  by  charter  amendment  on  January  1,  1918,  is 
now  working  out  a  general  regional  plan  principally  with 
regard  to  circulation  for  the  whole  of  Hamilton  County  and 
for  the  contributory  metropolitan  area  across  the  river  in 
Kentucky  at  least  within  five  miles  of  the  city.  Residents  of 
the  outlying  communities  in  business  in  Cincinnati  are  active- 
ly  co-operating  in  the  formation  of  this  plan. 

The  United  City  Planning  Committee  of  Cincinnati,  on  the 
instance  of  its  president,  Mr.  Alfred  Bettman,  realizes  the 
necessity  of  creating  a  joint  Regional  Planning  Commission. 
To  that  end  they  have  presented  to  the  present  Ohio  State 
Legislature  a  bill  to  provide  for  regional  and  county  plan- 
ning. This  compromises  also  the  creation  of  a  Regional 
Planning  Commission. 

Newark. 

In  January,  1915,  the  Committee  on  Streets  and  High- 
ways of  the  Conference  on  Interurban  Improvements  pub- 
lished its  complete  report  on  a  system  of  thoroughfares  and 
streets  for  the  built-up  area  around  Newark.  The  confer- 
ence was  a  purely  voluntary  body  consisting  primarily  of  the 
directors  of  Public  Works  or  the  City  Engineers  of  18  cities 
and  towns  in  three  counties  and  within  seven  or  eight  miles 
of  Newark. 
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Baltimore. 

Baltimore  has  recently  annexed  about  60  square  miles  of 
surrounding  territory  and  thereby  included  in  its  City  Plan. 

Norfolk. 

Norfolk,  like  Baltimore,  has  done  away  with  many  of  the 
difficulties  of  regional  planning  by  annexing  the  surrounding 
contributory  areas.  It  has  annexed  recently  27  additional 
square  miles.  In  Norfolk  the  City  Planning  Commission  is 
planning  not  only  the  35  square  miles  now  within  the  city 
area,  but  10  to  15  miles  outside,  as  the  Virgina  law  permits 
cities  to  control  subdivision  plats  for  that  distance  beyond 
their  limits. 

Washington. 

The  Capitol  City  is  now  strongly  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  surrounding  area,  in  fact  all  the  intervening 
area  between  it  and  the  Baltimore  district. 

Los  Angeles. 

Los  Angeles  County  has  held  six  or  seven  Regional  Plan- 
ning Conferences.  The  district  covered  by  the  conference  is 
about  10  miles  in  diameter.  These  conferences  are  dealing 
with  the  control  of  subdivisions,  the  location  of  highways  and 
transportation  lines,  flood  control,  sanitation,  parks  and  bou- 
levards, zoning,  water  supply  and  legislation.  The  confer- 
ences are  called  by  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  to  aid 
them  in  solving  their  interurban  problems. 

There  is  a  growing  agitation  for  city  and  county  consoli- 
dation. The  chief  drawback,  however,  is  the  stupendous  size 
of  the  county.  As  an  alternative  many  of  the  cities  within 
the  county  are  passing  over  to  it  certain  of  their  functions, 
while  the  larger  municipalities  are  annexing  to  themselves 
surrounding,  unincorporated  territory.  Los  Angeles  with  its 
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area  of  350  square  miles  already  controls  over  one-half  of 
its  commuting  belt  and  expects  shortly  to  control  about 
three-quarters. 

Philadelphia. 

In  Philadelphia,  under  Chapter  226  of  the  Laws  of  1913, 
the  Governor  appointed  a  Suburban  Metropolitan  Planning 
Commission  of  14  members.  It  was  created  to  plan  compre- 
hensive improvements  for  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan  area 
within  a  radius  of  25  miles  of  the  city  limits  and  to  provide 
for  the  harmonious  future  development  of  the  area  in  such 
matters  as  highways,  rapid  transit,  parks,  playgrounds, 
water  supply,  sewerage  disposal,  collection  and  disposal  of 
garbage,  housing  sanitation,  civic  centers,  and  all  affairs  af- 
fecting the  community  as  a  whole  and  with  which  a  single 
municipal  unit  would  be  unable  to  deal.  The  Act  provided 
that  for  the  expenses  of  the  Commission  assessment  should 
be  made  upon  each  of  the  political  units  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion, namely  within  25  miles  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The 
political  units  were  so  assessed  and  a  large  number  of  them, 
probably  the  majority,  paid  their  assessment  without  ques- 
tion. One  or  two  units  challenged  the  validity  of  the  Act 
as  unconstitutional  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  delegating  to 
another  agency  the  taxing  powers  possessed  only  by  the  leg- 
islature. The  members  of  the  Commission  believed  this  ob- 
jection to  be  valid.  Nevertheless,  a  considerable  amount  of 
work  was  done  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Act  that  a  large  scale  plan  of  the  territory  should  be  pre- 
pared. Meetings  continued  with  diminishing  attendance  and 
at  increasing  intervals  until  on  June  1st,  1915,  a  repealing 
Act  was  passed  which  carried  an  appropriation  reimbursing 
to  the  political  units  the  payments  for  which  they  had  been 
assessed.  Thus  ended  the  Commission.  The  suburban  of- 
ficials were  favorable  to  the  plan  and  were  willing  to  be 
co-operative  and  helpful.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
work  never  proceeded  far  enough  to  call  upon  them  for  co- 
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operation.  It  seems  to  be  felt  by  many  that  in  order  to  be 
valid  under  the  Pennsylvania  Constitution  such  a  suburban 
Commission  can  be  provided  with  funds  only  by  legislative 
appropriation  or  by  voluntary  subscriptions  from  the  units 
affected.  With  the  demands  upon  the  legislature  it  would  be 
probably  impossible  to  procure  the  assent  of  members  from 
all  parts  of  the  state  to  an  appropriation  for  a  work  of  merely 
local  benefit.  It  is  also  felt  by  many  that  it  would  be  equally 
impossible  to  persuade  political  units  so  affected  to  subscribe 
to  such  a  work  upon  a  uniform  and  equitable  pro  rata  basis 
by  voluntary  subscriptions.  However,  others  feel  that  this 
latter  is  worth  trying. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Springfield  Planning  Board  has  made  a  regional  plan 
of  thoroughfares,  railroads,  trolleys,  buses,  parks  and  water- 
front development  for  a  radius  of  ten  miles  outside  of  its 
limits.  The  plans  are  being  taken  up  with  the  Hampden 
County  Commissioners  and  the  County  Improvement 
League.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  courts  have  recent- 
ly upheld  the  following  apportioning  of  the  cost  of  the  new 
$6,000,000  Memorial  Bridge  across  the  Connecticut;  assess- 
ing 55  per  cent,  on  Springfield,  13  per  cent,  on  West  Spring- 
field and  1  per  cent,  on  Agawam  and  31  per  cent,  on  the 
County. 

Buffalo. 

In  Buffalo  the  City  Planning  Association  has  recently  ap- 
pointed a  Regional  Planning  Committee.  The  Buffalo  plan 
which  was  prepared  by  the  official  City  Planning  Committee 
in  December,  1921,  in  general  considered  the  future  main 
highway  development  for  a  large  area  outside  of  the  city 
limits.  It  also  considered  general  regional  parks  and  park- 
ways. The  Regional  Planning  Committee  is  composed  of 
representative  men  from  each  of  the  smaller  communities 
within  the  metropolitan  area  and  each  committee  member  is 
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forming  a  small  committee  in  his  own  community  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  the  regional  plan.  The  metropolitan 
area  includes  200  square  miles,  including  the  entire  Niagara 
frontier.  As  a  first  step  a  bill  is  now  before  the  State  Leg- 
islature for  the  creation  of  an  Erie  County  Park  Commission 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  County  Supervisors. 

Detroit. 

The  City  Plan  Commission  of  Detroit  has  made  a  plan  for 
Parks  and  boulevards  in  Detroit  and  adjoining  counties  and 
also  a  plan  for  radial  thoroughfares  extending  to  a  distance 
of  25  miles  from  Detroit.  There  is  no  administrative  body 
capable  of  carrying  out  these  plans,  although  authorities  in 
adjoining  counties  appear  to  be  disposed  to  enforce  them. 

Alameda. 

Alameda  County  and  Oakland,  California,  have  both  tried 
city  and  county  manager  charters,  but  both  have  been  de- 
feated by  referendum.  The  defeat  was  due  to  inability  to 
persuade  the  outlying  communities  to  relinquish  their  inde- 
pendence and  to  enter  the  consolidated  government. 

Montana. 

Montana  in  the  November,  1922,  election  adopted  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  permitting  city  and  county  consoli- 
dation where  so  voted  by  the  communities  interested. 

St.  Louis. 

In  St.  Louis  the  desirability  of  city  and  county  consolida- 
tion is  particularly  strong.  In  1921,  the  people  of  Missouri 
voted  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  convention.  This  conven- 
tion met  in  May,  1922.  The  Committee  on  Counties,  Cities 
and  Towns  studied  the  question  of  the  expansion  of  the  St. 
Louis  city  limits.  They  reported  that  upon  compliance  with 
certain  provisions  portions  of  the  county  may  be  added  to 
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the  city  up  to  the  point  where  the  area  of  St.  Louis  County 
wil  not  be  reduced  to  less  than  410  square  miles,  which 
would  mean  that  77  square  miles  could  be  added  to  the 
present  area  of  St.  Louis  or  more  than  twice  that  now  con- 
tained within  the  city  limits.  The  report  also  makes  possible 
the  change  of  county  boundaries  which  means  that  still  more 
area  might  eventually  be  added  to  the  city. 

Nassau  and  Westchester  Counties. 

Nassau  and  Westchester  Counties  bordering  on  the  city 
of  New  York  are  in  process  of  reorganizing  town  and  county 
governments  within  their  borders.  This  started  in  1914.  A 
proposed  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  to  this  effect 
passed  the  State  Legislature  in  1920  and  again  in  1921.  In 
1922  charter  commissions  were  appointed  in  both  counties. 
The  Nassau  County  Commission  has  finished  its  report  and 
presented  a  draft  for  a  revised  county  charter  to  the  present 
State  Legislature.  The  Westchester  Commission  will  prob- 
ably present  its  report  the  following  year.  In  both  counties 
it  is  proposed  to  vest  in  the  counties  as  full  powers  over 
zoning  in  villages,  towns  and  townships,  as  can  be  granted 
under  the  present  state  constitution  to  cities.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed to  have  a  County  Public  Works  Department  in  com- 
plete charge  of  public  works,  outside  of  the  corporate  limits 
of  cities  and  villages. 

New  York. 

The  New  York  metropolitan  area  has  had  many  problems 
of  common  interest,  but  until  recently  has  had  little  broad 
co-operative  effort.  The  New  York  City  Board  of  Water 
Supply  has  taken  care  of  the  outlying  municipalities  in  three 
counties.  The  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commission  has  been 
studying  common  sewage  disposal  for  the  same  district.  The 
Passaic  Valley  Sewer  Commission  is  taking  care  of  most  of 
the  municipalities  in  two  Jersey  counties.  The  Essex,  Union 
and  Hudson  County  Park  Commissions  are  providing  com- 
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plete  park  systems  for  all  the  municipalities  within  their  re- 
spective counties.  The  Bronx  River  Parkway  is  providing 
parks  and  parkways  for  joint  use  of  New  York  City  and 
Westchester  County.  The  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Com- 
mission, by  a  pro  rata  assessment  on  the  states  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  is  providing  a  great  system  of  park 
reservations  for  the  whole  metropolitan  area.  New  York 
State  through  its  Conservation  Commission  already  owns  40 
out  of  42  mountains  in  all,  over  4,000  feet  high,  and  is  spend- 
ing over  $10,000,000  for  state  reservations.  The  New  York 
Port  Authority  is  at  work  on  the  problem  of  providing  a  com- 
prehensive port  and  rail  terminal  and  interchange  plan  for 
the  metropolitan  area.  The  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
Bridge  and  Tunnel  Commissions  are  solving  the  problems  of 
intercommunication  between  the  two  states.  The  Public 
Service  Commission  of  New  York  and  its  successor,  the  Tran- 
sit Commission,  are  at  work  on  the  problems  of  bringing  com- 
muters into  and  out  of  New  York. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  need  of  united  effort  to  solve  the 
common  problems  of  the  metropolitan  area  has  become  year- 
ly more  apparent.  It  was  also  obvious  to  all  that  New  York 
City  could  not  officially  impose  solutions  of  the  metropoli- 
tan problems  without  arousing  the  jealousy  or  fear  of  the  sur- 
rounding communities.  Therefore  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, on  the  initiative  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  D.  Norton, 
created  a  "Committee  on  Plan  of  New  York  and  Its  En- 
virons." The  Committee  organized  a  staff  and  started  work 
in  1921.  The  work  was  divided  into  four  main  parts: 

(1)  Physical  survey. 

,  (2)  An  economic  and  industrial  survey. 

(3)  A  social  and  living  condition  survey,  and 

(4)  A  legal  survey. 

Each  of  these  four  groups,  under  the  direction  of  leading 
specialists,  have  been  studying  the  whole  contributory  area 
within  approximately  a  50-mile  radius  of  the  City  Hall.  In 
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the  winter  of  1922-23  four  voluntary  committees  of  archi- 
tects were  appointed  to  study  the  oustanding  specific  archi- 
tectural problems  of  Manhattan.  In  January,  1923,  an  ad- 
visory planning  group  was  appointed  consisting  of  six  well 
known  city  planners.  They  elected  Mr.  Thomas  Adams  of 
London  as  their  chairman.  The  whole  metropolitan  area  was 
divided  into  six  sectors  radiating  from  Manhattan,  and  one 
sector  was  assigned  to  each  of  the  six  advisors.  They  were 
asked  to  make  a  reconnaissance  of  their  districts  and  in 
September,  1923,  present  a  combined  report  on  the  meth- 
ods which  should  be  adopted  in  studying  a  regional  plan. 
The  report  will  also  contain  tentative  suggestions  for  solving 
some  of  the  outstanding  problems  of  the  region. 

London. 

London,  England,  has  already  made  notable  progress  in 
regional  planning.  During  the  war  a  group  interested  in  city 
planning  created  the  London  Society.  This  society,  by  pri- 
vate subscription,  secured  the  services  of  leading  planners 
to  prepare  a  tentative  plan  for  1,000  square  miles  about 
London.  This  plan  shows  proposed  thoroughfares  and  parks 
and  parkways  throughout  the  metropolitan  area.  Within 
the  last  year  the  Ministry  of  Health,  through  its  town  plan- 
ning division,  has  started  an  official  regional  plan  for  the 
London  metropolitan  area  and  has  divided  the  territory  into 
six  sectors  and  has  assigned  a  leading  town  planner  to  the 
study  of  the  regional  problems  in  each.  This  work  is  now 
well  under  way. 

Doncaster. 

Among  the  South  Yorkshire  coal  fields  in  the  area  sur- 
rounding Doncaster,  there  was  a  conference  of  eight  local  au- 
thorities in  January,  1920.  They  authorized  the  preparation 
of  a  regional  planning  scheme  for  an  area  of  about  170 
square  miles  with  a  population  of  about  140,000  people. 
The  resulting  report  is  the  first  regional  report  in  England. 
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South  Wales. 

In  South  Wales  in  another  coal  district  a  regional  report 
is  now  being  prepared.  Important  district  zoning  is  now 
under  way  in  Ruislip  Norwood  area. 

Berlin. 

About  ten  years  ago  Berlin  conducted  an  international 
competition  for  a  city  and  regional  plan  which  brought  forth 
many  new  ideas  with  regard  to  planning  in  a  big  way  for  fu- 
ture development.  Somewhat  similar  competitions  were  held 
for  Dusseldorf,  Cologne  and  Munich. 

Paris. 

In  1920  in  France  international  competitions  were  held 
for  the  replanning  and  extension  of  Paris  and  Lille.  In  each 
case  the  whole  contributory  metropolitan  area  was  consid- 
ered. A  number  of  striking  plans  were  presented.  In  both 
cities  the  plans  presented  have  been  taken  under  considera- 
tion by  the  departments  of  planning  and  architecture  of  the 
cities  and  are  being  used  as  guides  in  the  cities'  development. 

Federal  and  State  Action  in  United  States. 

In  the  United  States  Highway  Departments  of  various 
states  and  the  Board  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  are  strongly  advocating 
that  all  state  and  national  highways,  and  in  fact,  ^11  inter- 
communicating highways  be  planned  by  central  bodies  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  region  served.  They  are  showing 
how  necessary  such  controls  is  if  we  would  relieve  congestion 
in  the  cities,  and  if  we  would  make  proper  living  facilities 
and  the  markets  readily  accessible  to  the  farmers. 
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DISCUSSION 
CHARLES  H.  CHENEY,  Redondo  Beach,  Cal. 

Mr.  Ford's  paper  on  "Regional  and  Metropolitan  Plan- 
ning" is  a  distinct  contribution  to  our  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  enlarged  community  problems  which  confront 
us.  It  will  serve  to  clear  the  atmosphere  and  give  many  city 
and  county  officials,  as  well  as  other  people  concerned  with 
such  problems,  not  only  a  fuller  idea  of  the  wide  scope  and 
ramifications  of  our  metropolitan  difficulties,  but  also  courage 
to  plan  much  more  thoroughly  and  comprehensively,  because 
of  the  many  instances  cited  where  regional  planning  has  al- 
ready been  developed  on  a  large  scale. 

In  metropolitan,  regional  or  city  planning — call  it  what 
you  will — the  fundamental  principles  for  attacking  and 
straightening  out  the  ever  increasing  determination  of  people 
to  live  closely  together  in  metropolitan  areas,  whether  large 
or  small,  are  much  the  same  everywhere. 

Some  ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Ford  pointed  out  that  such 
planning  problems  must  be  approached  from  three  different 
aspects,  the  economic,  the  social  and  the  esthetic,  and  he 
urged  that  emphasis  be  put  on  economic  and  social  problems 
first  and  on  esthetic  problems  last,  but  never  in  the  reverse 
order.  For  a  number  of  years  prior  to  that  time  the  archi- 
tects of  the  country  had  been  making  an  appeal  for  the  "City 
Beautiful,"  without  proper  emphasis  on  economic  and  social 
problems  involved,  and  hence  had  failed  to  arouse  practical 
men  to  the  urgency  for  action.  We  have  seen  for  a  number 
of  years  over-emphasis  in  planning  on  the  economic  and 
social  problems,  and  not  enough  emphasis  on  the  esthetic 
considerations,  the  maintenance  of  attractiveness,  as  well 
as  of  comfort  and  convenience.  Study  of  the  metropolitan 
plan,  in  order  to  be  well  balanced,  must  include  all  of  these 
things.  To  sum  up  what  Mr.  Ford  has  so  well  said,  and 
what  Mr.  Thomas  Adams  expressed  somewhat  differently  at 
the  Buffalo  National  Conference  of  1919,  combined  with  the 
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writer's  own  experience  in  Pacific  Coast  metropolitan  areas, 
the  most  important  parts  of  a  complete  metropolitan  plan 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Planning  Board — A  permanent  official  metro- 
politan or  planning  commission,   similar  to  that   recently 
created  in  Los  Angeles  County,  California,  established  by 
ordinance,  with  sufficient  annual  appropriation  to  do  real 
work  and  employ  competent  technical  help.    (The  surest  way 
to  get  results  is  to  have  the  commissions  officially  established. 
Unofficial  bodies  are  more  likely  to  retard  than  to  advance 
the  actual  making  of  official  plans,  or  their  being  carried  into 
execution.    The  only  excuse  for  such  unofficial  bodies  is  the 
educational  and  moral  support  they  can  give  in  cooperation 
with  an  official  planning  board). 

(2)  County  Zoning — To  prepare  and  secure  the  adop- 
tion of  County  Zoning  Ordinances,  correlated  with  the  vari- 
ous city  zone  ordinances  of  the  metropolitan  area,  as  has 
already  been  done  to  a  limited  extent  by  the  County  Govern- 
ment of  Los  Angeles  County,  establishing  residence  and  in- 
dustrial zones,  limits  on  the  heights  of  buildings,  and  area 
of  ground  to  be  covered,  particularly  in  the  county  areas 
immediately  adjoining  the  boundaries  of  incorporated  cities. 
(This  work  should  be  done  by  the  Metropolitan  or  County 
Planning  Board  rather  than  by  a  separate  Zoning  Commis- 
sion, as  otherwise  zoning,  which  ought  to  be  the  foundation 
of  all  rational  metropolitan  planning,  is  liable  to  be  divorced 
from  it  and  will  retard  rather  than  knit  together  the  units  of 
the  metropolitan  plan). 

(3)  Traffic  Highway  Plan — To  prepare  a  comprehen- 
sive Major  Traffic  Highway  Plan  for  the  whole  metropolitan 
area,  in  cooperation  with  local  city  planning  commissions, 
and  to  secure  its  adoption  and  construction  piece  by  piece, 
with  due  relation  to  zoning  and  the  minimum  widening  and 
extension  of  existing  streets  and  highways  that  is  reasonably 
economical  for  highway  purposes. 
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(4)  Transportation    Improvement — To    prepare    and 
secure  the  adoption  of  a  comprehensive  and  practical  plan 
for  the  unification  of  rail  lines,  passenger  and  freight  termi- 
nals in  the  metropolitan  area,  carefully  worked  out  with  the 
railroads,  local  city  planning  commissions,  the  State  Rail- 
road Commission  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
including  plans  for  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  and 
for  the  fair  distribution  of  cost;  also  a  comprehensive  inter- 
urban  and  rapid  transit  extension  plan,  together  with  harbor 
or  other  specialized  industrial  district  plans. 

(5)  County  Park  Board — A  permanent  Metropolitan  or 
County  Park  Commission,  as  in  Boston;  Essex  County,  New 
Jersey;  Tacoma,  Washington,  etc.,  with  budget  independent 
of  politics,  to  prepare  and  execute  a  comprehensive  park 
and  boulevard  extension  plan,  in  cooperation  with  the  metro- 
politan or  county  planning  commission  and  local  city  plan- 
ning and  park  boards,  which  will  link  up  most  economically 
and  attractively  the  most  notable  points  of  interest  of  the 
metropolitan  area,  and  acquire  and  preserve  ample  recrea- 
tion areas,  before  they  are  destroyed  or  lost,  including  moun- 
tain and  water-side  parks,  etc.,  with  proper  relation  to  zoning, 
highways,  etc. 

(6)  County  Housing  Code — To  prepare  and  secure  the 
adoption  of  a  County  Housing  Code,  in  addition  to  proper 
county  building  codes  and  zoning,  for  all  areas  not  strictly 
agricultural,  supplementing  the  generally  very  meager  and 
inadequate  state  housing  laws. 

(7)  County  Civic  Centers — To  prepare  and  secure  the 
adoption  of  comprehensive  group  plans  for  the  most  con- 
venient and  attractive  location  of  future  metropolitan  or 
county  buildings  in  the  several  administrative,  educational, 
hospital  or  other  groups,   or  civic  centers  appropriate  to 
them,  worked  out  by  the  metropolitan  or  county  planning 
commission,  in  cooperation  with  local  city  planning  com- 
missions. 
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(8)  County  Art  Jury — A  metropolitan  or  County  Art 
Jury,  established  by  state  law  or  county  charter,  with  power 
to  pass  on,  and  veto  if  necessary,  the  architectural  standard 
and  artistic  merit  of  the  plans  and  location  for  all  county 
buildings,  statues,  works  of  art  or  other  improvements  made 
by  the  county  government,  in  order  to  maintain  a  reasonably 
decent  standard  of  civic  art,  similar  to  what  has  been  done 
by  the  Philadelphia  Art  Jury,  New  York  City  Art  Com- 
mission, etc. 

These  eight  items  make  up  the  whole  metropolitan  or 
County  plan,  and  they  are  equally  necessary  in  large  as  well 
as  small  metropolitan  areas.  While  there  may  be  reasons 
for  the  urgency  or  greater  importance  of  one  or  another  of 
these  items  locally,  no  county  government  has  done  its  full 
job  until  every  one  of  them  is  not  only  planned,  but  put 
into  execution. 

How  many  of  these  things  have  been  attended  to  by 
your  county  government?  You  can  measure  the  progress 
or  difficulties  of  your  metropolitan  area  pretty  definitely  by 
checking  up  on  this  list  of  items.  Their  accomplishment, 
or  the  lack  of  it,  is  the  measure  of  progress  in  any  such  area. 

The  large  real  estate  developments  taking  place  on  the 
margin  of  a  number  of  our  metropolitan  areas  point  out 
very  definitely  the  necessity  for  metropolitan  or  regional 
planning,  and  also  offer  convincing  proof  that  county  govern- 
ment could,  by  planning  more  comprehensively  and  thor- 
oughly and  by  adopting  zoning  and  housing  codes  and  other 
building  restrictions,  give  a  much  greater  mass  of  people  a 
measure  of  protection  in  their  homes,  attractiveness  of  neigh- 
borhood, stability  of  property  values,  and  improvement  in 
health,  comfort,  convenience  and  the  joy  of  living,  that  they 
do  not  now  possess.  The  splendid  examples  of  Roland  Park, 
Baltimore;  of  Shaker  Heights  in  Cleveland,  and  the  Country 
Club  District  developed  by  J.  C.  Nichols  in  Kansas  City,  are 
but  a  few  well  known  object  lessons. 
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The  Palos  Verdes  Estates,  now  being  developed  in  Los 
Angeles  metropolitan  area,  is  the  latest  example  of  the  ap- 
plication of  regional  planning  principles  as  above  outlined, 
on  the  largest  scale  yet  attempted  in  America.  Here  the 
permanent  attractiveness  of  a  number  of  neighborhoods,  in 
a  great  area  of  many  square  miles,  has  been  insured  by  the 
establishment  of  an  Art  Jury,  which  is  to  be  permanently 
endowed,  with  power  to  pass  on  and  reject  not  only  plans 
for  all  buildings,  but  also  for  planting  and  improvements 
of  all  kinds,  in  order  to  maintain  proper  standards  and  pre- 
vent the  careless,  ignorant  and  inexcusably  bad  development 
which  has  ruined  most  American  communities.  Such  pro- 
tective measures  can  and  will  be  taken  by  public  authority 
in  the  next  few  years,  as  well  as  by  private  real  estate  de- 
velopers. 

The  problem  now  before  the  city  planners  of  this  coun- 
try is  to  present  and  secure  the  adoption  of  constructive  legal 
measures  by  which  city  and  county  officials  can  give  the 
poorest  and  most  careless  property  owners,  as  well  as  the 
more  wealthy  or  provident  ones,  well  planned,  attractive 
and  convenient  working  and  living  conditions. 

JOHN  NOLEN,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

The  only  two  differences  of  importance  between  city 
planning  and  regional  planning  that  occur  to  me  are  first, 
that  the  region  is  usually  a  larger  area  requiring  broader 
planning — I  may  say  more  imaginative  planning  with  less 
attention  upon  what  are  really  in  the  scale  of  things  details; 
the  second  difference  is  that  regional  planning,  not  always 
but  usually,  includes  units  of  various  and  differing  political 
jurisdictions  which  create  a  problem,  not  so  much  of  plan- 
ning as  of  administration,  legislation,  finance,  etc. 

Is  the  definition  that  a  region  should  constitute  an  eco- 
nomic unit  an  accurate  one?  Certainly  I  can  conceive  of  a 
county  as  regional,  of  state  planning  as  regional  planning, 
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and  Mr.  Warren  H.  Manning  has  given  a  very  interesting 
illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  planning  a  nation  as  a 
political  unit  in  his  plan  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Ford  refers  on  the  title  page  of  his  paper  to  Re- 
gional and  Metropolitan  Planning,  but  usually  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  he  has  said  Regional  or  Metropolitan 
Planning.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  usually  different 
conceptions.  Metropolitan  planning  has  to  do  with  a  great 
city  and  great  city  areas  and  usually  involves  a  number  of 
such  cities,  as  for  instance  in  Boston  where  there  are  several 
cities  of  considerable  size  in  the  metropolitan  area.  A  region 
on  the  other  hand,  for  the  purposes  of  planning,  may  em- 
brace only  small  cities  or  even  towns  of  less  than  10,000 
population,  or  may  be  one  urban  unit  and  its  hinterland,  as, 
for  instance,  a  county  seat. 

Our  modern  problem  is  the  linking  up  in  some  organic 
way  of  the  planning  factors  which  are  essential  to  the  city 
or  cities  and  the  great  area  around  and  back  of  them  upon 
which  they  usually  depend  for  support  and  to  which  they 
make  an  important  contribution. 

I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  overemphasize  the  im- 
portance of  the  principle  of  decentralization  in  our  regional 
planning  as  a  protest  against  mere  bigness,  but  we  need  also 
to  emphasize  the  need  of  concentration,  of  the  establishment 
of  centers  for  areas  that  are  loose  and  scattered  and  lack 
any  kind  of  central  planning.  I  have  in  mind  as  an  illustra- 
tion the  territory  known  as  Wyomissing,  west  of  Reading, 
Pa.,  a  splendid  region  for  industry,  for  agriculture,  for  city 
life,  for  all  kinds  of  residential  development,  but  incoherent, 
lacking  those  things  which  a  population  of  its  total  size 
needs,  and  lacking  them  because  of  the  failure  to  plan  for 
railroads,  main  thoroughfares,  recreation  centers,  zoning,  the 
elements,  in  other  words,  that  knit  together  the  region.  What 
happens  today  is  that  cities  grow  by  accumulating  accretions, 
whether  they  be  streets,  sub-divisions  or  some  unrelated  unit 
which  strives  to  tie  on  its  few  local  streets  and  its  houses  to 
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the  larger  unit,  hoping  later  to  get  schools,  playgrounds, 
parks  and  store  centers.  For  this  undesirable  method 
regional  planning  is  the  indispensable  substitute. 

The  case  of  Cincinnati  was  cited  where  industries  find- 
ing conditions  intolerable  in  the  heart  of  the  city  moved  out 
seven  or  eight  miles  to  what  was  then  the  city's  outskirts, 
but  in  the  moving  provided  only  factory  sites,  and  neglected 
homes  and  the  other  indispensable  elements  of  residential 
developments,  and  then  wondered  why  the  population  went 
back  to  the  heart  of  the  city  to  live.  Now  Cincinnati  is 
making  a  different  experiment,  providing  an  organic  unit  just 
beyond  the  industrial  section  which  will  take  care  of  10,000 
people,  a  self-contained,  planned  unit  something  like  a  satel- 
lite city  which  we  have  heard  described.  Regional  planning 
should  be  concerned  not  only  with  merely  corrective  work, 
but  should  control  and  even  prevent  an  undesirable  growth. 
We  should  think  in  our  regional  planning  not  only  of  terri- 
tory which  is  fairly  intensively  developed,  but  of  new  and 
unspoiled  regions. 

There  is  now  being  planned  in  the  Everglades  of 
Florida  a  city  of  about  3,000  acres  of  rich  land  with  great 
economic  possibilities.  The  problems  of  the  region  are  all 
there,  railroads,  thoroughfares,  waterways,  factories,  resi- 
dential areas,  and  the  standards  that  are  to  be  set  up  which 
will  result  in  a  better  kind  of  living  offer  the  best  challenge 
to  regional  planning. 

Western  North  Carolina  is  also  giving  attention  to  the 
planning  of  that  part  of  the  state  as  a  great  resort  region, 
deliberately  selecting  the  places  that  are  to  be  the  popula- 
tion centers,  making  adequate  provision  for  great  highways, 
for  new  railroad  locations  and  for  the  protection  of  the  area 
by  zoning  regulations.  The  state  of  Vermont  could  be  de- 
veloped into  a  region  much  like  Switzerland  if  we  could  treat 
the  whole  state  as  one  unit  for  the  purpose  of  regional 
planning. 
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In  the  settled  areas,  Boston  metropolitan  planning  is  the 
best  example  for  study,  not  because  it  has  been  notably 
good,  but  because  it  is  a  laboratory  of  experiment  and  of 
things  done.  In  the  39  distinct  communities  which  could  not 
be  gotten  together  voluntarily,  the  strong  hand  of  the  state 
took  hold  and  used  all  of  the  financial  power  of  the  state  to 
solve  certain  regional  problems;  first  the  disposal  of  sewage, 
and  later  water  supply  and  parks  and  recreation  systems.  It 
is  now  proposed  under  a  legislative  act  of  this  year  to  do 
the  same  thing  with  the  highways  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

Finally,  the  New  York  region  presents  a  problem  that 
is  certainly  baffling  to  the  student  of  regional  planning.  What 
shall  be  the  point  of  view  in  planning  this  region?  It  could 
be  planned  so  that  every  city  in  it  and  every  area  in  it 
might  have  a  local  plan  without  any  particular  emphasis  on 
regional  planning,  or  it  could  be  planned  to  serve  the  great 
metropolis,  or  again,  it  could  be  planned  to  develop  its 
several  regional  functions  only  one  of  which  would  be  its 
service  to  and  dependence  on  New  York  City. 

In  the  planning  of  this  region  or  any  other  region,  the 
thing  that  impresses  me  as  essential  is  the  technical  need  of 
airplane  photographs.  The  development  of  this  art  is  one 
of  the  biggest  contributions  in  the  field  of  regional  planning. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  high-minded,  serious  view  of  the 
problem  that  is  involved,  and  the  great  responsibility  on  any 
one  who  is  concerned  in  even  a  most  modest  way  in  planning 
a  region,  I  should  like  to  quote  the  following: 

"The  object  of  the  planning  is  to  bring  about  the  best 
possible  functioning  of  the  region.  It  is  not  enough  that 
people  should  be  assisted  to  be  prosperous  and  healthy  (and 
I  should  add  happy).  A  region,  like  an  individual,  has  its 
proper  aims;  that  is,  to  be  useful,  to  make  its  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  the  human  race.  The  location  of  this  region 
imposes  a  duty.  The  planning  of  this  region  is  a  proposition 
for  the  performance  of  this  duty.  The  planning  therefore 
is  along  the  economic  functioning  of  the  region,  and  this 
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relates  to  commerce,  business  and  industry  (and  I  should 
add  agriculture,  after  seeing  some  of  the  territory  included 
in  the  New  York  City  Region).  It  relates  to  transportation, 
the  living  conditions  of  the  people,  their  health,  safety  and 
general  welfare,  and  to  opportunities  for  supporting  them- 
selves and  bringing  up  their  families." 

ANDREW  WRIGHT  CRAWFORD,  Philadelphia. 

There  is  an  implication  in  Mr.  Ford's  paper  that  the 
Metropolitan  Plan  Commission  in  Philadelphia  was  found 
by  the  Pennsylvania  courts  to  be  unconstitutional.  The  case 
was  not  actually  tried,  and  on  this  particular  point  I  believe 
that  the  Pennsylvania  state  constitution  is  unique.  After  the 
disastrous  experience  with  the  state  commission,  which  built 
our  city  hall,  it  was  provided  in  the  constitution  of  1876  that 
no  special  commission  should  have  the  power  to  tax.  I  think 
that  we  need  not  be  concerned  about  the  legality  of  regional 
or  metropolitan  planning  in  any  other  state,  and  there  is 
certainly  no  suggestion  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
that  prevents  a  regional  planning  commission. 

The  New  York  State  Association  has  just  published  an 
admirable  report  on  a  state  park  plan,  pointing  out  that  the 
metropolitan  parks  are  quite  inadequate  to  our  city  popula- 
tion owing  to  the  use  of  the  automobile.  This  is  an  admir- 
able example  of  statewide  regional  planning,  or  at  least  one 
element  of  it — the  parks — and  every  other  state  should 
follow. 

Mr.  Ford  said  "the  railroad  rights  of  way  and  yards 
should  be  so  located  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  reasonable 
growth  of  the  individual  communities  through  which  they 
pass."  I  think  this  should  be  qualified.  We  should  not  plan 
too  far  in  advance.  The  right  of  way  laid  out  properly  today 
may  be  a  nuisance  in  30  or  40  years.  We  must  be  prepared 
to  scrap  our  railroad  lines  just  as  we  are  prepared  to  scrap 
buildings.  The  Broad  Street  Station  in  Philadelphia  was 
admirably  located  and  filled  a  great  need.  Now  it  is  a  very 
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great  nuisance.    It  should  be  beyond  the  Schuylkill  River  or 
else  underground. 

In  Baltimore  you  are  considering  the  location  of  your 
Art  Museum.  If  you  are  to  think  of  it  in  terms  of  10 
years  you  would  put  it  perhaps  where  the  Art  Museum  is 
now.  In  terms  of  100  years  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
you  would  locate  it  as  far  out  as  Johns  Hopkins.  But  that 
would  not  be  wise.  You  would  lose  the  advantage  of  25,  30 
or  40  years  of  the  growth  and  use  of  the  museum  which 
you  would  get  if  you  chose  a  site  that  suited  the  30-year 
period.  We  must  look  ahead,  but  there  is  danger  in  looking 
too  far. 

MORRIS  KNOWLES,  Pittsburgh. 

In  Pittsburgh,  as  Mr.  Ford  says,  we  have  realized  the 
need  of  joint  action  and  have  created  a  Committee  of  Con- 
ference, consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Pittsburgh  City 
Planning  Commission,  the  official  body;  the  County  Plan- 
ning Commission,  an  unofficial  body  without  authority,  and 
the  Citizens'  Committee  on  the  City  Plan.  Problems  which 
affect  either  the  city  or  county  are  acted  upon  by  mutual 
assent  of  this  joint  planning  conference. 

There  are  one  or  two  references  in  Mr.  Ford's  paper 
that  I  want  to  comment  on.  He  says  on  page  six:  "On  the 
other  hand  it  is  unfair  for  the  central  city  to  impose  its  plan 
on  the  surrounding  communities  without  their  sanction."  On 
page  21  there  is  a  reference  to  the  fear  of  annexation  which 
possesses  the  smaller  communities.  It  is  the  human  problem 
that  I  want  to  stress.  Some  machinery  must  be  found  by 
which  popular  support  will  be  brought  to  our  metropolitan 
or  regional  plan,  so  that  the  people  of  the  smaller  communi- 
ties will  not  only  realize  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  join 
in  a  common  program,  but  will  do  it  with  enthusiasm.  A  bill 
has  been  recently  introduced  in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature 
which  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict Commission  with  an  appropriation  to  study  the  subject 
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of  metropolitan  districts  for  cities  of  the  second  class.    This 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  Essex  Border  Utilities  Commission  is  an  interest- 
ing example  in  western  Canada  of  regional  planning  for  the 
seven  municipalities  that  border  on  the  Detroit  River.  It 
illustrates  that  communities  will  frequently  get  together  to 
solve  a  pressing  public  need,  and  one  only,  and  when  that  is 
done,  they  will  get  together  for  another,  and  so  on,  and  thus 
gradually  a  complete  or  metropolitan  or  regional  plan  will 
be  evolved.  It  may  be  unwise  to  have  an  elaborate  machin- 
ery for  a  comprehensive  metropolitan  plan,  but  the  same 
thing  may  be  worked  out  by  taking  one  step  after  another. 

ALFRED  BETTMAN,  Cincinnati. 

If  the  regional  plan  is  imposed  on  a  municipality  so  as 
to  control  the  location  of  local  improvements  in  that  munici- 
pality, there  would  be  a  constitutional  difficulty  in  those 
states  which  have  home  rule  clauses.  But  if  I  understand 
the  regional  planning  conception,  the  creation  of  a  plan  and 
the  abiding  by  that  plan  in  actual  construction  of  public 
improvements  are  two  entirely  different  things  and  are 
properly  reposed  in  different  governmental  bodies.  The 
regional  planning  is  to  be  done  by  a  commission  with  a 
more  or  less  advisory  or  compulsory  effect  on  local  govern- 
mental bodies  which  spend  the  money.  There  cannot  be  any 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  a  planning  commission  if 
it  is  only  a  planning  commission.  The  constitutional  ques- 
tion arises  only  where  the  plan  is  attempted  to  be  imposed, 
or  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  plan  is  attempted  to  be  im- 
posed. 

ARTHUR  C.  COMEY,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

I  think  Mr.  Ford  has  confused  the  issue  in  one  way  by 
intimating  that  regional  planning  is  only  a  matter  when  there 
are  at  least  two  jurisdictions.  I  believe  it  may  exist  where 
there  is  a  single  regional  jurisdiction.  That  jurisdiction  may 
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be  a  county,  as  Mr.  Cheney  seems  frequently  to  have  found 
it  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Regional  planning  problems  seem 
to  me  to  be  divided  in  two  parts:  one  connected  with  a  metro- 
politan aggregation  of  people,  and  the  other  dealing  with 
a  region  not  intensively  developed,  or  as  Mr.  Nolen  has  de- 
scribed it,  comparatively  unspoiled.  I  think  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  have  great  aggregations  of  popula- 
tion in  comparatively  small  sections  of  the  country  as  long 
as  the  population  is  properly  organized.  That  strikes  me  as 
the  most  pressing  regional  problem  which  should  be  kept 
distinctly  separate  from  the  problem  of  organizing  those 
regions  in  which  there  is  no  great  aggregation  of  population. 
And  the  mere  fact  that  all  the  metropolitan  problems  of  ag- 
gregations of  population  and  of  their  tributary  territory  are 
included  in  a  single  jurisdiction,  does  not,  I  believe,  make 
a  bit  more  different  regional  planning  problem  than  the  one 
in  New  York  and  Boston  and  other  cities  where  there  is  no 
single  jurisdiction. 
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INTER    AND    INTRA    URBAN  TRANSIT 

AND  TRAFFIC  AS  A  REGIONAL 

PLANNING  PROBLEM 

GEORGE  A.  DAMON, 

Los  Angeles 

The  urge  for  regional  planning  is  the  direct  result  of 
the  recognition  of  the  "interdependence"  of  a  number  of 
contiguous  communities.  The  logical  growth  of  a  great 
metropolitan  district  depends  upon  a  proper  conception  of 
the  satellite  relationship  of  a  main  city  center  and  its  sur- 
rounding sub-centers.  If  we  better  understood  the  laws  of 
crystallization  of  communities,  we  more  certainly  could  pre- 
dict the  evolution  and  formation  of  our  great  living  districts, 
and  could  help  in  shaping  these  districts  along  well  defined 
lines  of  development. 

We  know  now  that  a  great  central  business  district  will 
dominate  the  commercial  interests  of  the  greater  community, 
and  that  surrounding  this  business  center  will  be  more  or  less 
congested  residential  districts  and  one  or  more  industrial 
zones.  The  limits  of  this  central  city  area  will  be  defined 
by  the  convenient  length  of  ride  upon  a  local  street  car  sys- 
tem, and  at  the  periphery  of  this  system  we  will  find  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  fringe  of  suburban  communities  already  crys- 
tallizing about  centers  of  "four  corner"  origin.  The  insis- 
tent demand  for  a  direct  connection  between  each  of  these 
sub-centers  and  the  main  business  center — the  more  feeble 
call  for  by-pass  connections  to  avoid  each  center  and  to  inter- 
connect all  centers  with  a  network  of  communication  brings 
us  to  our  problem  of  "Inter  and  Intra  Urban  Traffic  and 
Transit." 

CENTERS  AND  SATELLITE  SUB-CENTERS 

It  is  not  always  safe  to  draw  general  laws  from  one 
particular  experience,  but  the  rapid  growth  in  the  vicinity 
of  Los  Angeles,  California,  is  so  fluid  at  the  present  time 
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that  it  may  be  studied  as  an  example  of  regional  develop- 
ment. Within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles,  we  have  a  popula- 
tion of  over  a  million  people — about  500,000,  or  fifty  per 
cent,  living  within  an  inner  radius  of  five  miles,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  metropolitan  center,  and  the  other  half 
living  in  fifty-seven  varieties  of  surrounding  communities. 
A  study  of  the  regional  planning  problem  from  a  transit  and 
traffic  standpoint  starts  at  a  recognition  of  the  location  and 
radius  of  influence  of  the  various  centers  (and  possible 
future  centers)  which  compose  the  larger  district.  The  map, 
Fig.  1,  is  an  attempt  to  show  how  the  whole  area  is  growing 
up  and  indicates  how  the  business  centers  are  the  real  nuclei 
of  district  development.  Fulfill  the  requirements  for  the 
most  successful  upbuilding  of  each  center  and  we  will  have 
satisfied  the  ultimate  regional  planning  possibilities  of  the 
entire  district.  Among  these  requirements  are  the  funda- 
mental provision  for  adequate  transit  and  transportation  by 
private  vehicle,  by  public  busses,  by  trolley  street  car  and 
trackless  trolleys,  by  interurban  electric  systems,  by  rapid 
transit  and  by  connection  to  the  outside  world  through  trans- 
continental railroad  terminals  and  harbor  frontage. 

ELECTRIFIED   AND   UNIFIED   RAILROAD   TERMINAL 

Starting  at  the  railroad  terminal  problem,  our  map, 
Fig.  1,  shows  the  possibility  of  a  unified  terminal,  consisting 
of  an  electrified  trunk  line  with  connections  from  the  North, 
the  South,  the  East,  the  West  and  from  the  harbor.  There  are 
three  clearing  yards  at  strategical  points  and  a  by-pass  for 
harbor  tonnage  destined  for  Eastern  points.  A  "north"  pas- 
senger station  and  a  "south"  passenger  station  are  located 
at  either  end  of  the  main  business  center  convenient  to  the 
rapid  transit  terminal  as  will  be  shown  later.  This  union 
trunk  line,  eventually,  will  carry  sufficient  density  of  traffic 
to  justify  both  electrification  and  the  entire  elimination  of 
grade  crossings  throughout  the  district. 
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FIGURE  No.  1 
INTER  AND  INTRA  URBAN  TRANSIT  AND  TRAFFIC 

This  map  of  part  of  Los  Angeles  County  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  about  the  center 
of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  indicates  the  tendency  of  the  district  to  crystallize 
about  satellite  sub-centers  which  are  developing  as  important  trading  centers.  This  diagram 
indicates  that,  eventually,  the  railroads  are  to  be  unified  and  electrified,  the  grade  crossings 
eliminated  and  a  "north"  station  and  a  "south"  station  provided  for  passengers  in  the  metro- 
politan center. 
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Each  railroad  entering  this  metropolitan  district  is  now 
face  to  face  with  large  capital  expenditures  to  secure  the 
benefits  of  electrical  operation  and  complete  separation.  At 
the  same  time,  the  shippers  in  the  district  are  inconvenienced 
by  the  present  system  of  competing  switch  tracks  resulting 
in  an  urgent  demand  for  a  union  terminal.  The  publicly 
owned  harbor  facilities  must  be  served  with  a  system  of  joint 
tracks  open  to  the  use  of  every  railroad  serving  the  district. 
The  blight  of  a  great  net  work  of  railroad  tracks  throughout 
the  district  can  be  almost  entirely  removed,  if  we  can  secure 
a  unified  and  electrified  terminal  such  as  indicated  by  the 
map.  The  collection  and  distribution  of  freight  to  the  vari- 
ous sub-centers  not  directly  located  on  the  railroad  trunk 
lines  will  then  be  by  means  of  the  interurban  electric  lines 
reaching  each  center,  as  shown  by  the  next  diagram. 

RAPID  TRANSIT 

The  "rapid  transit"  system  for  the  district  is  shown  by 
Fig.  2.  The  big  problem  with  this  part  of  our  transportation 
is  to  provide  for  a  real  rapid  transit  terminal  in  our  central 
area.  A  loop  terminal  has  been  avoided  and  two  subways 
intersecting  (off  grade)  at  right  angles  and  at  the  very  center 
of  the  city  give  us  the  possibility  of  "through"  service  by 
balancing  traffic  from  four  directions.  These  subway  tracks 
run  out  of  the  city  over  elevated  lines,  through  tunnels  or  by 
means  of  open  cuts,  as  dictated  by  topography,  so  as  to  be 
operated  entirely  off  surface  in  the  central  metropolitan  dis- 
trict, as  it  is  the  intention  to  use  the  rapid  transit  service  for 
only  the  outside  communities  situated  beyond  the  five-mile 
circle.  The  longitudinal  subway  through  the  business  dis- 
trict connects  with  both  the  "north"  transcontinental  passen- 
ger station  and  the  "south"  depot — whereas  the  patrons 
served  by  the  cross-town  subway  terminal  will  have  to  trans- 
fer (but  only  once)  to  get  to  the  railroad  depots. 

Let  us  not  get  the  idea  that  this  rapid  transit  system  will 
relieve  congestion,  for  really  it  will  only  create  more  con- 
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gestion — as  the  avenues  of  escape  it  affords  from  the  center 
become  at  once,  by  reverse  operation,  easy  means  of  access 
to  this  same  center.  However,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  any 
traffic  agency  which  will  have  more  influence  on  the  activity 
and  the  corresponding  prosperity  of  the  entire  district  than 
a  well  designed  rapid  transit  system,  which  will  carry  passen- 
gers from  a  metropolitan  center  to  satellite  sub-centers  lo- 
cated say  ten  miles  out  in  perhaps  twenty  minutes  time,  and 
to  further  centers  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  per  hour.  Speed 
up  the  interurban  transit  system  to  give  this  kind  of  service 
and  it  will  not  only  create  its  own  traffic  but  will  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  motor  bus  competition. 

MOTOR  BUSSES 

The  next  system  of  transit  to  co-ordinate  with  our  com- 
plete arrangements  is  the  motor  bus.  Experience  with  the 
jitney  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  all  busses  should  be  kept 
off  the  down-town  business  streets  of  the  central  city.  The 
proper  place  for  the  bus  terminals  seems  to  be  around  the 
outskirts  of  the  main  commercial  district — about  as  far  out 
as  the  business  men  or  shoppers  will  walk  to  park  their 
private  automobiles.  Perhaps  six  convenient  down-town  ter- 
minals can  accommodate  all  of  the  busses  serving  the  out- 
lying districts  and  a  bus  loop  can  connect  these  terminals  for 
transfer  purposes  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  local  loop 
service  about  the  center  of  the  city.  Bus  service  is  really 
de  luxe  transportation  and  should  provide  "a  seat  for  every 
passenger"  as  it  is  intended  to  furnish  a  ten-cent  ride  and 
not  to  compete  with  the  local  street  car  system.  There  is  a 
zone  lying  between  the  four-mile  radius  and  the  six  or  seven- 
mile  radius  of  the  central  city  which  can  be  most  conveniently 
and  economically  served  by  a  ten-cent  double  deck  bus  sys- 
tem and  bus  lines  radiating  in  all  directions  from  the  center 
to  this  outer  zone  should  be  encouraged — preferably  under 
one  system  of  management  and  with  transfer  conveniences 
to  the  other  systems  of  transit  where  over-lapping  occurs. 
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FIGURE  No.  2 
INTER  AND  INTRA  URBAN  TRANSIT  AND  TRAFFIC 

Every  satellite  business  sub-center  must  have  a  direct  connection  to  the  central  business 
district  and  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  all  "rapid  transit"  lines  must  be  entirely  off  grade. 
The  subway  terminal  will  consist  of  longitudinal  subway  beneath  Broadway  with  a  cross  town 
East  and  West  subway  intersecting  at  a  lower  level  at  the  very  center  of  the  city  and  of  the 
district,  thus  stabilizing  community  development  and  corresponding  land  values. 
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In  the  outlying  sub-centers  the  local  service  can  best  be 
furnished  by  motor  busses — following  the  lead  of  Pasadena, 
where  the  interurban  electric  railway  is  putting  in  operation 
some  50  busses  to  serve  60,000  people.  In  centers  of  this 
size  the  down-town  streets  can  be  used  to  advantage  by  the 
local  busses.  Here  the  flexibility  of  the  bus  system  and  the 
fact  that  the  capital  investment  per  dollar  earned  (annually) 
amounts  to  only  one  dollar  for  the  busses,  compared  to  five 
dollars  capital  for  the  trolley  street  car  system  has  dictated 
the  actual  removal  of  street  car  tracks  in  favor  of  the  bus 
system — which  fortunately  is  to  be  operated  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  interurban  company.  The  average  bus  route 
in  Pasadena  will  be  about  two  and  one-half  miles — and  the 
fare  will  be  five  cents  (with  tickets)  and  six  cents  for  single 
cash  fares.  The  busses  will  be  operated  "through"  the  main 
business  district  without  loops  and  free  transfers  will  be 
given  between  the  local  bus  routes.  The  coaches  will  be  of 
the  latest  type  seating  30  passengers.  No  charge  is  to  be 
made  by  the  city  for  the  use  of  the  pavement,  but  the  right 
to  purchase  the  system  is  secured  by  issuing  an  annual  permit 
for  the  use  of  the  streets. 


LOCAL  STREET  CARS 

Where  the  centers  of  population  contain  over  100,000 
people  as  in  the  metropolitan  center,  then  the  demands  for 
local  service  can  best  be  supplied  by  an  electric  street  cai 
system  using  the  streets  of  the  down-town  district  for  through 
routes  with  transfers  at  all  intersecting  points.  The  econom- 
ical limits  of  a  single  fare,  of  course,  depend  upon  the 
density  of  traffic  and  the  fare,  but  in  this  case  it  seems  pos- 
sible to  maintain  a  five-cent  fare  for  a  distance  out  from  the 
center  of  the  city  of  about  five  miles — thus  fulfilling  the 
demand  for  "one  city,  one  fare  and  a  universal  transfer" 
within  this  five-mile  limit.  Beyond  five  miles  the  local  street 
car  tracks  may  well  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  travel  on  rub- 
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her,  thus  eliminating  the  possibility  of  competition  between 
the  busses  and  the  street  cars. 

In  the  case  of  Los  Angeles,  which  we  are  studying,  we 
have  an  otherwise  efficient  local  street  car  system  handi- 
capped by  non-paying  extensions  into  outlying  territory 
which  has  been  annexed  to  the  original  city  oftentimes  by  the 
lure  of  a  five-cent  fare.  A  zone  system  of  fares  seems  to  be 
impracticable  and  a  raise  of  fares  looks  like  an  injustice  to 
the  short-haul  riders.  The  way  out  appears  to  be  by  the 
motor  bus  routes  which  can  gradually  supplement  the  use 
of  the  private  automobile  and  the  trolley  car  throughout  the 
semi-suburban  districts,  which  environ  the  more  densely  set- 
tled city  center.  Relieve  the  city  dweller  from  the  burden  of 
maintaining  part  of  the  cost  of  street  car  service  for  his  sub- 
urban neighbors  and  he  can  expect  and  obtain  more  and 
better  trolley  service  for  his  nickel.  Here  then  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  happy  balance  to  be  struck  between  our  two 
servants,  "rails"  and  "rubber,"  by  establishing  two  zones,  an 
inner  zone  for  street  cars  and  an  outer  zone  for  busses. 

TRAFFIC   HIGHWAYS 

And  now  we  come  to  the  most  important  part  of  our 
regional  plan — the  traffic  highways.  Our  citizens  spend  from 
ten  to  twenty  dollars  per  capita  on  local  transportation  and 
about  ten  dollars  per  capita  on  interurban  rides,  but  many 
families  spend  more  than  $200  per  capita  on  their  private 
automobiles.  In  addition  we  have  the  motor  truck  expendi- 
tures, of  which  we  have  no  record,  but  which  must  total  a 
very  neat  sum  per  citizen  served.  Whatever  our  present  road 
system  may  be,  we  know  it  must  be  doubled  in  length,  wid- 
ened and  thickened,  which  means  the  present  investment  in 
roadways  must  be  doubled  and  tripled  and  quadrupled  and 
then  some,  before  we  ever  get  well  started  on  our  highway 
program. 

The  irreducible  minimum  of  requirements  for  a  high- 
ways system  is  indicated  by  the  diagram,  Fig.  3.  Starting  at 
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FIGURE  No.  3 
INTER  AND  INTRA  URBAN  TRANSIT  AND  TRAFFIC 

This  diagram  of  regional  development  indicates  that  when  we  have  one  intercommuni- 
cating highway  either  "radial,"  "circuit"  or  otherwise,  we  will  need  two  more  to  act  as 
auxiliary  by-pass  connections  to  avoid  the  congestion  which  is  sure  to  result  from  intersecting 
major  arteries.  Adequate  transit  will  encourage  the  decentralization  of  the  district  and 
afford  opportunities  for  the  entire  population  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  open  spaces  and  the 
lesser  land  values  at  the  periphery  of  the  centers. 
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the  center  of  the  business  district,  we  must  make  our  escape 
from  this  congestion  in  as  many  directions  as  possible — out 
toward  the  first  contiguous  sub-centers.  Experience  dictates 
that  one  avenue  of  traffic  in  each  direction  is  not  sufficient, 
but  that  each  main  avenue  for  traffic  should  be  reinforced  by 
auxiliary  routes,  these  parallel  streets,  possibly,  to  be  used 
only  for  pleasure  vehicles  traveling  along  residence  streets. 
In  a  similar  manner  to  these  "radial"  thoroughfares,  the 
"circuit"  highways  and  boulevards  should  be  frequently 
paralleled  and  the  streets  through  the  outlying  business  cen- 
ters should  also  be  provided  with  by-pass  streets  which  will 
allow  the  pleasure  vehicle  to  escape  the  delays  and  incon- 
venience of  the  trading  centers. 

It  is  the  intersection  of  one  or  more  traffic  ways  which 
create  trading  centers  and  which  in  turn  occasion  the  demand 
for  more  highways.  The  prosperity  of  the  entire  district, 
apparently,  is  a  function  of  the  activity  of  its  component 
parts  and  the  conclusion  seems  evident,  that  real  estate 
values,  bank  clearings  and  general  happiness  depends  upon 
the  access  to  and  from  and  through  any  given  district.  The 
transferring  of  our  general  traffic  diagram  into  the  actual 
laying  out  and  building  of  a  road  system  for  the  whole  area, 
therefore,  becomes  a  very  important  part  of  the  regional 
plan.  While  diagonal  and  circuit  highways  are  important 
the  larger  part  of  the  regional  plan  will  have  to  do  with  the 
proper  arrangement  of  subdivisions  in  such  a  way  that  the 
streets  match  up  so  as  to  secure  a  reasonable  number  of 
through  streets.  The  least  requirement  in  this  respect  for 
any  well  settled  community  should  be  one  street  or  main 
highway,  at  least  one-hundred  feet  in  width  every  mile  in 
both  directions.  An  intermediate  street  at  least  eighty  feet 
in  width  with  a  "set-back  line"  of  ten  feet  on  each  side  should 
be  projected  along  each  half-mile  division  line  of  each  square 
mile  section  and  then  on  the  remaining  quarter-mile  dividing 
lines,  there  should  be  a  sixty-foot  street  with  a  set-back  line 
of  twenty  feet  on  each  side.  This  plan  will  provide  a  major 
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through  highway  every  mile,  an  auxiliary  highway  every 
half-mile  and  a  driveway  through  a  residence  district  with 
suitable  set-back  restrictions  a  quarter-mile  distant  from  and 
parallel  to  each  through  highway.  It  is  along  these  parkway 
drives  that  neighborhood  parks  and  playground  should  be 
encouraged  practically  in  the  middle  of  each  quarter  section 
and  furthest  removed  from  the  major  highways. 

BOULEVARDS 

The  larger  park  system  must  come  to  us  as  the  result  of 
favorable  topography.  The  hills  and  valleys  are  the  natural 
heritage  of  the  park  system  of  the  region  and  regional  plan- 
ners should  preempt  these  areas  before  the  sub-dividers 
scratch  the  surface  with  their  lot  lines.  The  real  parkway 
and  boulevard  system  will  follow  the  hill  tops  and  the  water- 
ways seeking  always  to  avoid  traffic  by  going  over  or  under 
the  commercial  vehicle  highways,  thus  establishing  a  system 
of  pleasure  drives  independent  of  the  major  arterial  highway 
system  of  the  district.  Occasionally  this  order  of  things  may 
be  reversed  and  a  great  boulevard  may  be  projected  through 
the  district,  say  from  the  city  center  to  a  group  of  beach 
resorts.  Such  a  boulevard  may  have  a  width  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  with  additional  set-back  lines  on  each  side, 
making  a  grand  boulevard  two  hundred  feet  wide  between 
building  lines.  To  protect  this  boulevard  from  heavy  com- 
mercial vehicles  parallel  traffic  ways  should  be  provided 
not  far  away. 

The  possibilities  of  a  circuit  drive  around  the  central 
district  and  a  similar  drive  around  each  satellite  sub-center 
must  not  be  overlooked.  These  circuits  may  well  become 
parts  of  a  great  inter-connecting  park  and  parkway  system, 
as  these  outlying  drives  would  traverse  the  territory  furthest 
removed  from  the  commercial  or  business  centers  and 
thus  through  the  cheapest  land  values.  If  large  parks  are 
possible  anywhere  it  certainly  would  be  in  these  districts 
where  land  can  be  secured  at  comparatively  cheaper  costs. 
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DECENTRALIZATION 

In  building  up  a  great  living  district,  the  problem  of 
centralization  and  decentralization  go  hand  in  hand.  A  met- 
ropolitan area  is  like  a  bank  which  faces  the  necessity  of 
establishing  branches  and  then  discovers  that  the  greater  the 
number  and  the  strength  of  its  branches,  the  greater  becomes 
the  importance  of  the  original  central  institution.  The  forces 
creating  our  district  are  governed  by  uniform  laws.  Every 
impulse  toward  expansion  is  balanced  by  an  equal  reaction 
toward  contraction  and  we  must  recognize  these  tendencies 
in  working  out  our  transit  arrangements  which  are  to  provide 
for  constant  growth.  The  greater  city's  life  blood  has  a 
daily  throb  which  creates  a  definite  and  regular  circulation 
over  the  fixed  arteries  of  transit  and  it  should  be  the  purpose 
of  the  transportation  engineer  of  the  regional  planning  forces 
to  provide  for  constantly  growing  facilities. 

In  the  congested  or  central  districts  as  apartments  and 
hotels  are  built  on  the  former  sites  of  single  family  resi- 
dences, the  street  cars  must  be  supplanted  by  subways,  elec- 
trified and  unified  railroad  terminals  entirely  off  grade  must 
take  the  place  of  competing  railroad  surf  ace  yards  and  depots, 
and  elevated  tracks  must  replace  interurban  trolleys.  Out 
in  the  country,  as  the  satellite  sub-centers  of  population 
become  "city  wise,"  we  can  retain  the  rights  of  at  least  half 
of  our  citizens  to  own  a  little  land  of  their  own,  only  by 
zoning  our  residence  districts  against  the  intrusion  of  the 
factory  and  the  apartment  and  by  opening  up  additional  sub- 
divisions with  suitable  streets,  parkways,  boulevards,  trading 
centers  and  recreational  facilities.  Out  here  in  the  country 
the  trolley,  the  trolley  bus,  the  omnibus  and  the  private  auto- 
mobile should  hold  back  the  encroachment  of  rapid  transit 
with  its  attendant  handmaid  of  congestion. 

The  greatest  struggle  of  the  regional  planner  must  be  to 
secure  as  much  as  possible  of  the  land  for  the  use  of  all  the 
people.  In  the  congested  centers  the  streets  are  all  that  are 
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left  and  may  amount  to  as  little  as  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  occupied.  As  we  decentralize  we  may  secure  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  land  for  our  streets,  boulevards,  parkways, 
playgrounds  and  parks  until  we  reach  a  standard  of  50  per 
cent,  of  the  original  land  dedicated  for  public  use.  In  work- 
ing out  our  plans  for  greater  and  greater  living  districts,  let 
us  hope  that  we  will  be  wise  enough  to  secure  even  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  earth  for  the  common  welfare  and  the  com- 
ing to  us  of  the  power  to  create  "set  back"  lines  along  our 
streets  and  highways  looks  like  the  next  great  opportunity  of 
the  regional  planner. 

We  know  enough  now  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 
May  we  learn  to  substitute  a  little  technical  foresight  for  the 
usual  haphazard  development,  and  dare  to  make  a  pattern 
for  our  city  environs  which  will  be  bold  enough  to  act  as  a 
challenge  and  an  inspiration  for  the  next  generation. 


DISCUSSION 

WILLIAM  W.  EMMART,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Maryland  has  a  rugged  topography  and  to  a  very  great 
extent  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Susquehanna  River 
to  the  north  and  the  Potomac  which  defines  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  State,  and  any  very  appreciable  deviation 
of  the  railroads  to  the  west  means  added  difficulties  and  a 
lengthening  of  the  line,  so  that  the  normal  route  is  through 
the  Baltimore  area  and  not  around  or  beyond  it,  and  prac- 
tically all  studies  and  suggestions  for  railroad  terminal  im- 
provements have  been  premised  on  the  assumption  that  the 
main  coastal  railroad  lines  must  still  be  continued  through 
this  intensively  occupied  area.  A  tentative  proposal  for  a 
line  around  the  city  was  found  very  unpopular  and  strongly 
opposed,  for  Baltimore  proposes  to  be  kept  on  the  main 

NOTE:     Mr.  Emmart's  discussion  is  taken  from  his  prepared  paper  en- 
titled "Studies  of  the  Terminal  Problem  of  Baltimore." 
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line  and  take  no  chances  of  losing  the  obvious  advantages 
therefrom  accruing  to  local  industries  and  port  facilities. 

The  basic  factor  from  the  standpoint  of  city  planning 
is  then  how  to  provide  adequate  lines  for  the  railroads,  with- 
out injury  or  retardation  to  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  com- 
mon usage  of  all  trackage  and  terminals  is  fundamental  and 
particularly  important. 

Plans  by  the  railroads  have  been  prepared  as  competi- 
tive propositions,  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  road  for 
which  made,  and  not  from  the  comprehensive  viewpoint  of 
the  City.  Other  projects  have  been  studied  to  meet  certain 
problems — elimination  of  grade  crossings;  enlargement  of 
port  terminals  and  yards;  relief  from  congestion  in  tunnels 
and  on  main  lines,  etc.  In  none  of  these  plans  has  there 
been  very  much  consideration  given  to  the  linking  up  of  these 
problems  to  the  planning  or  replanning  of  streets,  nor  of  the 
interrelation  of  the  terminal  problem  with  street  railways 
and  rapid  transit.  Studies  by  the  City  Plan  Committee 
of  Baltimore  have,  however,  taken  these  into  consideration, 
and  while  purely  tentative  and  preliminary  seem  to  have 
been  the  basis  for  a  union  terminal  scheme,  with  provision 
for  the  linking  up  therewith  of  rapid  transit  and  possible 
relief  of  street  congestion  along  central  limited  lines. 

During  the  war  the  Railroad  Administration  had  studies 
made  of  the  Baltimore  region;  there  was  a  tunnel  scheme 
and  the  criticisms  of  this  scheme  were  of  its  sharp  curve, 
temporary  value  to  the  City  and  the  fact  that  it  was  so 
strictly  a  railroad  problem.  The  details  are  not  available 
for  discussion. 

PLANS  OF  THE  CITY  PLAN  COMMITTEE. 

This  Committee  has  considered  the  various  proposed 
schemes,  and  the  plans  of  the  several  railroads,  and  has  also 
had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  freely  with  the  representatives 
of  the  railroads  as  to  their  own  needs,  in  so  far  as  they 
felt  they  were  justified  in  making  these  known.  With  this 
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information  before  it  and  the  general  plan  of  the  city  and 
its  future  expansion  in  mind,  the  Committee  has  formu- 
lated studies  which,  while  purely  tentative,  seem  to  em- 
body the  foundation  for  a  general  terminal  scheme,  based, 
of  course,  on  the  assumption  that  this  City  must  sooner  or 
later  take  steps  to  bring  about  the  common  usage  of  all  track- 
age and  terminals  under  some  adequate  form  of  operating 
agreement,  or  the  creation  of  a  terminal  company.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  City  must  be  an  active  participant  in  this 
work,  and  that  the  street  railway  company  should  also  have 
a  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  plan,  for  rapid  transit  can- 
not long  be  deferred. 

Electrification  is  not  only  desirable  but  inevitable,  and 
no  extensive  changes  nor  additions  to  the  railroad  terminals 
of  Baltimore  should  be  considered  that  would  make  difficult 
or  delay  the  transformation. 

The  plan  of  the  Committee  provides  for  the  utilization 
in  common  of  the  present  Pennsylvania  line  for  passenger 
service  and  the  building  of  a  separate  freight  line  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  City  within  the  business  and  manufac- 
turing districts  and  away  from  the  residential  sections.  This 
line  would  be  an  elevated  line  starting  from  grade  near  the 
Patapsco  on  the  southwest,  paralleling  Pratt  Street,  but  not 
over  it,  and  meeting  the  existing  trackage  on  the  easterly 
side  of  the  City,  the  point  at  which  it  would  be  brought  to 
grade  is  left  indeterminate. 

Under  such  a  plan  the  B.  &  0.  Howard  Street  tunnel 
and  belt  line  would  become  practically  obsolescent,  and 
therefore  available  as  the  backbone  for  a  very  serviceable 
rapid  transit  system,  with  junction  points  connecting  up 
with  most  of  the  radial  trolley  lines.  It  is  assumed  that 
electrification  of  terminals  would  mean  that  all  steam  roads 
would  electrify  for  local  train  service,  coming  down  then 
through  the  tunnel  with  a  great  central  underground  passen- 
ger station  in  the  heart  of  the  retail  district  and  nearer  to 
the  office  building  district  than  any  present  passenger  station. 
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The  plan  provides  for  the  electric  roads  from  Annapolis  and 
Washington  to  enter  the  tunnel  and  thus  increase  their  speed, 
and  removing  these  heavy  cars  from  the  surface  at  least  in 
the  central  parts  of  the  City. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  an  elevated  line  while 
cheaper  to  build  than  a  tunnel,  providing  greater  trackage 
facilities  and  better  operation,  would  prove  very  expensive 
because  of  the  great  cost  of  property  involved,  particularly 
if  carried  out  as  proposed  through  the  middle  of  the  block. 
So  far  as  Baltimore  is  concerned,  and  considered  as  a  city 
planning  proposition  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
railroad,  definite  features  may  be  evolved  that  will  justify 
the  increase  in  cost  and  net  a  saving  to  the  City,  for  in  no 
other  way  could  the  city  so  cheaply  secure  the  very  decided 
advantages. 

Much  of  this  property  is  old  and  fast  becoming  obso- 
lete, much  of  it  non-fireproof,  three  and  four-story  build- 
ings of  a  type  unsuited  to  larger  business. 

This  plan  would  make  possible  the  removal  of  surface 
cars  from  either  Pratt  or  Lombard  Street,  and  relocating  them 
in  a  separate  right-of-way,  and  over  this  an  added  trolley  ex- 
press line  on  the  upper  level.  Lombard  Street  would  prac- 
tically be  widened,  for  the  loading  of  vehicles  could  be  done 
in  the  new  street,  provided  under  the  elevated  traffic  speed- 
way. 

Provision  has  been  made  not  alone  for  a  four-track 
through  freight  line,  but  also  tracks  for  an  elevated  harbor 
belt  line,  operative  24  hours  per  day  with  provision  for  load- 
ing track  adjoining  the  marginal  warehouses.  Beneath  these 
tracks  there  would  be  possible  provision  for  the  storage  of 
automobiles  that  would  help  solve  this  insistent  problem. 

If  all  the  advantages  of  this  elevated  line  be  capitalized 
it  would  seem  more  than  justifiable,  and  Baltimore  would 
have  a  unique  and  wholly  efficient  industrial  area,  replacing 
properties  that  are  fast  dropping  down  the  scale.  Is  it  too 
optimistic  to  assert  that  this  plan  has  potential  possibilities 
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that 'will  go  far  to  amortize  the  cost?  Is  it  too  much  to  say 
that  the  Howard  Street  tunnel  is  in  an  almost  ideal  location 
for  rapid  transit,  and  that  in  taking  it  over  at  a  fair  valua- 
tion, the  City  would  still  save  money? 

It  was  found  after  the  big  fire  of  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
that  land  was  worth  more  after  the  buildings  had  been  de- 
stroyed than  before,  because  of  the  promise  of  a  better  and 
more  efficient  neighborhood.  It  seems  reasonable  to  believe 
that  this  elevated  line,  concealed  except  where  simple  well- 
designed  arches  span  the  streets,  with  marginal  modern  day- 
light and  fireproof  industrial  buildings  will  some  day  in  the 
not  distant  future  be  a  reality,  and  the  primary  stimulus  for 
the  upbuilding  of  the  best  industrial  district  on  the  coast. 

J.  R.  BIBBINS,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Traffic  has  come  to  be  a  regional  as  well  as  a  local 
problem.  But  it  needs  definition,  for  it  covers  railroads, 
marine,  trucking,  transit,  passenger-bus  and  pedestrian  move- 
ment, each  more  or  less  of  a  specialty. 

1.  Railroad  tonnage  is  increasing  proportionately  as 
the  cube  of  the  population,  or  nearly  so;  ton-mileage  in- 
creasing much  faster.  Terminal  operations  are  proportion- 
ate to  the  tonnage  handled,  and  L.  C.  L.  is  holding  its  pro- 
portion of  the  total  freight  business  or  even  increasing  its 
percentage.  City  population  is  increasing  in  its  per  cent 
of  the  total  for  the  country.  Therefore  terminal  tonnage  is 
a  problem  proportionate  to  the  cube  of  urban  population. 
Surface  freight  facilities  enlarged  along  standardized  lines 
increases  its  capacity  approximately  in  proportion  to  the 
tonnage  handled.  Two  story  freight  facilities  increases  its 
capacity  somewhat  faster  than  the  tonnage  but  hardly  as  the 
cube.  This  means  an  eventual  change  in  the  system  of  city 
terminal  operations.  The  key  to  this  situation  is  expediting 
movement  through  terminals  and  more  direct  movement  to 
consignee.  It  may  be  noted  that  L.  C.  L.  freight  requires 
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from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  cars  of  the  country  while 
handling  only  four  to  five  per  cent  of  the  tonnage.  Trap 
car  transfer  freight  is  being  turned  over  to  the  city  streets 
by  motorizing  the  terminals.  This  may  require  separate 
motorways. 

2.  Marine  tonnage  is  of  course  proportional  to  exports 
and  imports  plus  coastwise  traffic.    The  former  has  been  in- 
creasing in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  population  of  the 
entire  country.    But  coastwise  tonnage  has  doubled  within  the 
year  due  to  the  demand  for  cheaper  transport  and  capacity. 
The  capacity  of  modernized  facilities  of  our  ports  is  capable 
of  great  enlargement,  fortunately,  but  will  always  bear  some 
relation  to  the  possible  turn-around  time  of  ships  in  harbor. 
This  means  adequate  warehousing  and  transit-storage.    Port 
zoning  has  come  to  have  much  influence  in  bettering  condi- 
tions.   The  newer  ports  are  in  a  fortunate  position  so  far  as 
not  being  handicapped  with  old-style  facilities.     In  general 
marine  facilities  are  not  so  difficult  to  provide  for  as  land 
transportation. 

3.  Trucking  tonnage,  in  its  volume,  is  generally  unap- 
preciated.   It  is  equal  to  the  rail  tonnage  of  the  country  less 
that  which  moves  carload  direct,  origin  to  final  destination, 
i.  e.,  ore,  coal,  steel  rails,  etc.     The  cost  of  delivering  this 
rail  tonnage  over  streets  and  roads  is  approximately  equal 
to  cost  of  the  rail  haul,  i.  e.,  four  and  a  half  to  five  billion 
dollars  per  year.     The  major  part  of  our  U.  S.  surplus 
farm  production,  153,000,000  tons,  eventually  moves  over 
our  city  streets  in  a  vast  fleet  of  vehicles  subject  to  no  stand- 
ardization or  regulation.     There  is  a  vast  duplication  in  in- 
vestment of  facilities  by  shippers  and  consignees,  which  calls 
for  a  more  efficient  solution.     This  trucking  tonnage  is  in- 
creasing nearly  as  the  cube  of  the  population.     But  the 
capacity  of  city  streets,  even  unobstructed,  is  only  propor- 
tional to  the  number  of  traffic  lines.     Obstructions  decrease 
this  capacity.    Even  traffic  segregation,  horizontally  or  ver- 
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tically,  increases  the  capacity  only  in  arithmetic  ratio  to  the 
traffic  lines.  Obviously  segregation  plus  speeding  up  is  the 
only  way  to  provide  geometrical  ratio  of  increase.  From 
a  practical  standpoint,  consolidation  of  loading  and  scien- 
tific routing  of  traffic  loom  large  as  hopeful  solutions. 

4.  Transit  traffic  is  increasing  as  the  square  of  the 
population  in  large  centers.    New  York  City  as  a  whole  has 
already  exceeded  four  hundred  revenue  rides  per  capita,  and 
Manhattan  has  reached  five  hundred  and  fifty.     There  still 
seems  to  be  no  evidence  of  a  decreasing  rate.    The  author's 
traffic  studies  in  Pittsburgh,  1910,  well  indicate  the  problem 
of  mass  transportation  in  cities.    Simply  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  lines  of  travel  yields  only  an  arithmetic  increase  in 
capacity,  and  this  assuming  no  street  congestion.    Obviously 
speed  plus  density  in  traffic  offer  the  major  hope  of  meeting 
growth,  in  a  geometrical  progression.     Here  again,  decen- 
tralization is  the  one  great  cure  for  pyramiding  congestion 
in  urban  centers. 

5.  Passenger  busses  are  apparently  taking  some  of  the 
over  plus  of  city  traffic  growth,  but  the  great  mass  of  private 
cars  are  always  found  fractionally  loaded,  resulting  in  the 
crowding  of  the   streets   of  the  delivery   districts.     Motor 
capacity  is  evidently  a  problem  of  body  capacity,  average 
number   of   stops,   loading   speed,   and   resulting   schedule 
speed,  the  same  as  in  street  railways.  Terminal  capacity  is  also 
the  same  old  problem  of  routing,  stops,  loading,  rate  of  ac- 
celeration, etc.  Relative  capacity  of  transport  units  off  rails  and 
on  rails  in  city  streets  has  not  yet  been  definitely  determined. 
The  motors   are  increasing  far  beyond  the  4th  power  of 
the  population.     The  movement  in  and  out  of  the  delivery 
districts  was  found  in  Chicago  to  be  equal  to  the  number  of 
car  registrations  for  the  entire  city  and  this  city  covers  an 
area  of  200  square  miles.     Rush-hour  storage  is  also  the 
same  old  traction  problem,  except  that  storage  must  be  near 
the  delivery  district.     But  there  is  one  fortunate  angle  here 
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that  the  "twilight  zone,"  which  exists  just  outside  every  large 
city's  business  district,  may  possibly  be  developed  into  this 
rush-hour  storage  facility.  Again  the  expected  saturation  of 
motor  usage  has  never  developed  as  ways  and  means  have 
been  found  somehow  to  absorb  the  increasing  production  and 
use  of  motors. 

6.  Pedestrian  traffic  seems  to  be  hopelessly  crowded 
into  the  background.  But  it  must  be  provided  for.  It  is 
curious  that  a  widespread  use  of  arcaded  streets  has  not  come 
about  as  one  way  of  securing  additional  roadway  width  suf- 
ficient to  accommodate  additional  traffic  lines.  Surely  the 
cost  of  an  arcade  easement  on  building  frontages  could  not 
be  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  total  cost  of  equivalent  street 
widenings  which  is  a  drastic  process  in  developed  business 
sections.  At  least  arcading  could  be  applied  now  to  out- 
lying sections  undergoing  modification  and  rebuilding. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Thoroughfare  capacity  is  largely  the  key  to  the  traffic 
situation,  freight  as  well  as  passenger. 

The  number  of  useful  traffic- ways  controls  the  design 
of  street  width  and  their  traffic  capacity. 

A  general  resort  to  arcading  of  streets  may  be  forced 
by  necessity. 

Entrance  and  by-pass  streets  and  thoroughfares  are 
the  most  important  future  traffic  controls. 

Decentralization  of  business  and  expanding  delivery 
districts  are  imperative. 

Rise  in  land  values  must  eventually  force  recession  of 
freight  facilities  and  possibly  passenger  facilities. 

An  efficient  solution  of  the  parking  problem  will  be 
especially  helpful  in  bringing  about  this  decentralization. 

The  motor  problem  is  relatively  more  serious  in  the 
freight  than  in  the  passenger  transportation. 
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Our  only  hope  of  sustaining  transport  growth  is  in 
terminal  evolution  in  which  rail,  motor,  trolley,  barge  and 
ship  each  play  their  part. 

Development  of  strategic  railroad  entrances  for  rapid 
transit  and  motorways  offers  great  hope  in  reducing  future 
transportation  investment  and  realizing  upon  the  immense 
land  values  involved. 

The  purchasing  power  of  our  cities,  which  is  propor- 
tional to  the  assessed  land  values,  is  increasing  somewhat  less 
than  the  square  of  the  population.  Transit  investment  in 
New  York  is  increasing  as  the  cube  of  the  population.  Rail- 
road terminal  investment  is  also  probably  increasing  much 
faster  than  the  square.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  private 
capital  must  continue  largely  in  public  transport  service  or 
else  public  taxation  must  be  drawn  upon  to  an  immensely 
greater  extent  than  in  the  past  to  finance,  operate  and  main- 
tain these  essential  transport  operations.  Mere  geographic 
boundaries  of  city  and  county  are  lost  in  the  far  greater 
problem  of  regional  service. 

Past  solutions  of  these  various  traffic  problems  can 
never  be  very  effective  as  they  are  so  inter-related.  A  well- 
rounded  plan  is  imperative,  not  only  along  general  lines, 
but  based  on  the  individual  studies  in  each  specific  location. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  WASHINGTON  TO  A 
PLAN  OF  THE  BALTIMORE  REGION 

MAJOR  R.  A.  WHEELER, 

Assistant  to  the  Engineer  Commissioner 9 

Washington,  D.  C. 

A   NATION   PLAN. 

To  plan  our  cities  and  towns  properly,  we  must  in- 
vestigate and  analyze  many  problems  which  have  a  bearing 
on  life  and  growth  within  and  surrounding  them.  Because 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  town  and  country  are  interdepend- 
ent and  because  of  the  growth  taking  place  within  the  rural 
and  semi-rural  districts,  the  artificial  boundaries  of  cities 
are  becoming  more  and  more  meaningless. 

No  local  community  can  be  brought  to  its  best  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  welfare  of  every  other  local 
community  in  the  entire  country.  The  local  community  must, 
for  selfish  reasons,  lay  aside  selfishness  and  give  itself  over 
to  broad  altruistic  thought  and  effort  relative  to  all  parts  of 
our  Nation.  To  produce  the  best  conditions  for  all  places, 
a  large  number  of  factors  national  in  character  require  co- 
ordinated treatment  with  reference  to  the  entire  National 
area.  In  studying  highway  and  railway  and  city  ques- 
tions, it  is  always  observed  that  the  particular  matter  under 
consideration  is  dependent  upon  other  matters  territorially 
outside  the  first  matter  and  that  those  territorially  extraneous 
matters  also  require  consideration.  Scarcely  any  individual 
problem  or  project  can  be  considered  independently  of  other 
factors  but  must  be  put  into  relation  with  extraneous  factors. 
With  the  broad  vision  charactristic  of  him,  Mr.  Herbert 
Hoover  said:  "The  time  has  arrived  in  our  national  develop- 
ment when  we  must  have  a  definite  national  program  in  the 
development  of  our  great  engineering  problems;  when  hap- 
hazard development  must  be  coordinated  in  order  to  secure 
its  best  results  to  the  nation  as  a  whole;  when  we  should 
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make  an  adequate  study  and  preparation  of  plan  and  method 
of  these  problems,  viewed  solely  in  their  national  aspects." 
Such  would  be  a  Nation  Plan,  the  basis  for  coordinated 
national  development,  and  forming  the  plan  structure  ex- 
tending over  the  entire  national  area.  Through  such  struc- 
ture, would  be  created  the  inter-relationship  between  regions 
and,  in  the  regions,  the  inter-relationship  of  cities  and  towns. 

RELATION  OF  WASHINGTON  TO  A  NATION  PLAN. 

The  city  of  Washington  is  related  primarily  to  a  Nation 
Plan.  Unlike  other  great  capitals  which  combine  private 
and  public  business  where  government  activities  are  rather 
an  incident  than  a  dominant  feature,  Washington  exists  pri- 
marily as  the  seat  of  government  where  all  else  is  subordin- 
ated to  this  main  idea.  All  other  activities  are  either  depend- 
ent on  Government  or  are  incident  to  it.  Only  such  commerce 
and  industry  exist  as  are  necessary  for  the  life  and  growth 
of  the  residents  of  the  District.  The  citizens  of  the  Nation 
contribute  to  the  support  of  their  Capital,  each  paying  seven 
cents,  and  even  the  residents  of  Washington  who  pay  $30.00 
each  toward  the  support  of  the  city  in  which  they  live  possess 
only  the  status  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  gives  Congress  exclusive  control 
over  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  throughout  that  territory  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States. 

A  study  of  communications  further  reveals  the  relation 
of  Washington  to  a  nation  plan.  From  the  east  and  northeast, 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroads  provide 
access  to  Washington,  both  via  Baltimore ;  from  the  west  and 
northwest,  these  same  lines  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
railroad,  only  one  of  which,  the  Pennsylvania,  is  via  Balti- 
more; from  the  south  and  west,  the  Southern,  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio,  Seaboard  Air  Line  and  Atlantic  Coast  Line.  Ship- 
ping access  is  provided  via  the  Potomac  River  to  Chesapeake 
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Bay  and  the  ocean  with  a  navigable  depth  of  about  20  feet. 
A  dream  of  General  Washington  of  water  communication 
with  the  west  via  canal  to  the  Savage  River  to  the  Youghig- 
heny  to  the  Monongahela  to  the  Ohio  has  only  partly  been 
fulfilled  by  the  construction  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  as  far  as  Cumberland.  Washington  resembles  Rome 
in  the  highways  leading  to  it,  with  the  Atlantic,  Bankhead 
and  Lee  highways  to  the  south  and  west,  the  Victory  high- 
way via  Baltimore  to  the  north  and  east,  and  National  Old 
Trails  and  Lincoln  Highways,  via  Hagerstown  and  Gettys- 
burg, to  the  west  and  northwest. 

RELATION  OF  WASHINGTON  TO  A  REGIONAL  PLAN. 

The  next  step  is  a  study  of  all  the  needs  of  Washington 
under  a  regional  plan.  This  would  mean  the  provision  for 
such  industrial  development  as  the  population  only  would 
require;  the  economic  use  and  regulation  of  the  subdivision 
of  land  and  the  character  and  density  of  structures  in  rural 
and  urban  areas;  housing  and  sanitation;  railways,  highways 
and  waterways;  sources  and  distribution  of  power;  water 
supply  and  sewage  disposal;  extension  of  the  park  system  of 
the  Capital  within  and  without  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 
the  development  of  tourist  facilities.  In  this  plan,  of  course, 
due  regard  must  be  given  to  the  regional  development  sur- 
rounding the  District.  There  must  be  cooperation  between 
the  municipalities  in  this  work. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  a  survey  should  precede 
the  regional  plan  which  would  be  followed  by  the  city  plan 
including,  as  an  important  element,  zoning.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  in  Baltimore,  its  excellent  topographical,  contoured 
map  of  one  inch  to  200  feet  furnished  the  foundation  for 
the  study  of  existing  physical,  industrial  and  residential  fea- 
tures, followed  by  the  adoption  of  a  general  plan  in  1918 
and  now  by  a  study  of  a  plan  for  zoning.  Washington  also 
has  adopted  these  general  principles,  fortunately  years  ago, 
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and  continues  to  follow,  under,  however,  the  scattered  super- 
vision and  control  of  various  District  officials  and  Commis- 
sions, the  principles  of  regional  planning. 

PLAN  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Before  applying  these  principles  to  a  region  that  might 
possibly  include  Baltimore  and  Washington,  a  brief  survey 
of  the  plan  of  Washington  will  be  necessary.  The  plan  of 
Washington  has  been  compared  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
in  its  comprehensiveness  and  adaptability  to  changing  con- 
ditions and  circumstances.  The  great  natural  beauty  of  the 
site  reflects  the  good  taste  and  judgment  of  President  Wash- 
ington, as  also  his  selection  of  Major  Peter  C.  L'Enfant,  the 
French  Army  Engineer,  to  prepare  the  city  plan.  While  our 
more  recent  enlarged  conception  of  the  fundamentals  of  a 
city  plan  may  enable  us  to  plan  our  future  cities  somewhat 
more  scientifically  as  regards  modern  urban  needs  and  con- 
ditions, Washington  will  ever  remain  a  world  famous  ex- 
ample of  rare  beauty  and  design,  an  everlasting  monument 
to  the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  Washington  and  of  Jeffer- 
son, and  their  associates,  Majors  L'Enfant  and  Andrew 
Ellicott. 

In  both  the  size  of  the  area  selected  (69^  square 
miles)  and  in  boldness  of  design  Washington  was  planned 
as  the  permanent  seat  of  government  in  keeping  with  the 
subsequent  vast  expansion  and  great  growth  of  the  nation. 
Statisticians  show  that  the  District  of  Columbia  with  only 
about  50  per  cent  of  its  area  in  private  ownership,  may  be- 
come a  city  of  three  million  residents  in  300  years  at  a 
yearly  increase  in  population  of  3  per  cent.  For  more 
than  a  century,  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  of  changing  condi- 
tions, of  politics  and  of  artistic  inappreciation,  failed  to 
mar  seriously  the  plan  of  Washington.  Through  short- 
sightedness minor  mistakes  occurred,  but  these  failed  to 
seriously  affect  the  larger  aspects  of  the  plan.  The  highway 
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plan  outside  the  limits  of  the  old  city  unfortunately  was 
adopted  too  late  to  prevent  a  limited  area  of  hodge-podge 
subdivisions,  but  it  did  provide  for  connections  beyond  the 
District.  Quite  fortunately,  a  revival  of  interest  in  the 
necessity  for  further  study  and  expansion  of  the  plan  of 
Washington  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  Commission  which 
presented  the  well-known  report  on  "The  Improvement  of 
the  Park  System  of  the  District  of  Columbia"  in  1901.  Sub- 
stantial accomplishments  on  the  improvements  recommended 
have  since  been  made. 

The  creation  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  in  1910  has 
most  fortunately  assured  the  maintenance  of  the  plan  of 
1901  as  well  as  a  high  standard  in  future  design  and  location 
of  public  structures  and  works  of  art  within  the  District. 

A  further  step  in  the  development  of  the  Plan  of  Wash- 
ington was  the  Act  of  Congress  creating  a  Zoning  Commission 
with  power  to  draft  and  promulgate  zoning  regulations  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which  bill  became  a  law  on  March 
1,  1920.  The  zoning  regulations  became  effective  on  August 
30,  1920.  In  all  the  steps  in  the  improvements  of  the  Plan 
of  Washington,  the  considerations  given  were  those  pertain- 
ing to  our  National  Capital.  In  dealing  with  the  use,  height 
and  density  of  buildings,  studied  relation  of  these  things  to 
transportation,  street  and  park  systems,  national  and  public 
buildings  and  numerous  architectural  and  engineering  prob- 
lems, was  carefully  given. 

THE  RELATION  OF  BALTIMORE  AND  WASHINGTON. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  Washington,  being  a  city  of  govern- 
ment and  therefore  a  residential  city,  differs  vastly  from  Bal- 
timore, essentially  a  city  of  commerce  and  industry.  Obvi- 
ously two  large  cities  so  essentially  different,  yet  so  closely 
situated,  would  naturally  have  commercial  relations.  Obvi- 
ously also,  the  growth  of  a  residential  city  near  a  commercial 
city  would  increase  these  relations.  However,  the  require- 
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ments  of  a  purely  residential  city  are  limited  and  these  rela- 
tions in  a  business  way  will  always  be  limited.  In  fact,  in- 
vestigation shows  that,  except  for  a  few  of  the  principal  in- 
dustries in  Baltimore,  the  demands  upon  Baltimore  by  Wash- 
ington are  camparatively  small.  This  is  partially  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  of  all  the  persons  employed  in  government 
and  private  business  in  Washington,  only  about  2,000  reside 
in  Baltimore  and  between  Washington  and  Baltimore. 

Since  intercourse  does  exist,  studies  of  these  relations 
must  be  made  and  plans  formulated  for  main  arterial  high- 
ways and  perhaps  for  circumferential  roads.  We  may 
hope  that  some  day  the  large  wooded  areas  lying  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore  may  be  turned  into  a  great 
National  Forest  Park  with  park  boulevards  along  Rock  Creek 
valley  and  along  the  Eastern  Branch  through  Camp  Meade 
to  Baltimore.  The  present  Baltimore  highway  would  serve 
for  the  commercial  or  trucking  traffic.  Going  further,  why 
should  not  the  park  systems  of  Baltimore  and  Washington  be 
coordinated?  In  fact,  Governor  Ritchie  has  already  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  study  and  report  upon  all  territory 
impinging  on  the  District  line  and  with  its  broad  power  in 
the  control  of  real  estate  development,  jurisdiction  over 
watercourses,  protection  of  watersheds  and  similar  matters, 
the  Commission  has  advanced  far  in  its  work  to  fulfilling  the 
functions  of  a  regional  plan. 


DISCUSSION 

COLONEL  C.  0.  SHERRILL,  in  charge  of  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Article  8  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
defined  the  powers  of  Congress,  provided  that  it  should  ex- 
ercise exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such 
district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  might  by  cession 
of  particular  states  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress  become 
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the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Act 
of  Congress  approved  July  16,  1790,  provided  that  a  district 
not  exceeding  that  area  to  be  located  on  the  River  Potomac 
be  accepted  for  the  permanent  seat  of  the  Government. 

This  Act  authorized  the  President  to  appoint  three  Com- 
missioners to  survey,  define  and  limit  such  district  and  gave 
them  power  to  purchase  or  accept  such  quantity  of  land  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  river  within  the  District  as  the  Presi- 
dent should  deem  proper  for  the  use  of  the  United  States, 
also  to  provide  suitable  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of 
Congress  and  of  the  President  and  for  the  public  offices  of 
the  Government;  for  defraying  the  expense  of  purchasing  the 
land  and  erecting  the  buildings  the  President  was  authorized 
and  requested  to  accept  grants  of  money. 

The  terms  of  the  purchase  of  the  land  by  the  Commis- 
sioners from  the  original  proprietors  were  that  the  latter 
should  donate  to  the  United  States  all  of  the  land  required 
for  streets  and  alleys.  Land  for  parks,  reservations  and  sites 
for  public  buildings  was  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  25 
pounds  per  acre.  The  six  acres  of  Lafayette  Square  cost 
160  pounds.  It  is  worth  today  10  million  dollars.  The 
proprietors  also  agreed  to  donate  to  the  Government  one-half 
of  the  remaining  land  for  building  lots  retaining  for  them- 
selves only  the  other  one-half  of  the  lots. 

In  the  settlement  of  this  question  we  find  our  first  error 
of  policy  with  reference  to  land  of  the  United  States  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Right  there  and  then  was  the  point  at 
which  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  policy  should  have  been 
initiated  for  the  holding  or  procurement  of  the  park,  play- 
ground and  public  building  sites,  but  the  actual  course  pur- 
sued was  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  from  the  right 
procedure.  Even  the  vision  of  our  forefathers,  remarkable 
as  it  was  in  comparison  with  that  of  our  present  day  law- 
makers and  publicists,  nevertheless  failed  utterly  when  at- 
tacking the  problem  of  the  development  of  the  public  land 
system  of  the  National  Capital.  Does  it  not  seem  in  looking 
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back  over  the  stretch  of  years  that  it  would  have  occurred 
even  to  the  most  obtuse  and  short-sighted  that  the  only  pos- 
sible error  in  their  program  would  be  that  inadequate  areas 
and  also  too  few  tracts  of  land  would  be  held  scattered 
throughout  the  entire  District  of  Columbia?  The  Government, 
having  neither  taxes  nor  interest  to  pay,  could  in  this  way 
have  provided  ample  areas  for  all  public  purposes  and  for  all 
time,  being  thus  in  a  position  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
unearned  increment  that  would  be  caused  by  the  inevitable 
increase  of  population  from  year  to  year.  The  Government 
has  not  exhibited  the  same  amount  of  foresightedness  in  this 
matter  of  procuring  adequate  lands  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
cities  as  has  been  shown  by  one  or  more  of  our  prominent 
churches,  which  also  have  the  advantage  that  the  Government 
has  in  tax  exemption. 

Although  the  future  necessities  were  not  fully  foreseen 
at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
yet  thanks  to  a  few  of  the  most  far-sighted  statesmen  of  the 
early  day,  the  central  part  of  Washington  was  given  a  splen- 
did plan  with  adequate  park  areas.  But  from  1790  up  to 
1897  practically  no  additional  areas  were  added  to  the  parks 
of  Washington  by  purchase.  The  only  ones  of  any  moment 
added  during  these  hundred  years  were  those  reclaimed  by 
the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers  as  an  incident  to  their  dredg- 
ing operations  in  the  maintenance  of  the  channels  in  the 
Potomac  and  Anacostia  Rivers.  By  this  means  West  Potomac 
Park,  of  393  acres,  was  added,  including  all  the  area  west 
of  the  Washington  Monument  and  south  of  B  Street;  all  of 
East  Potomac  Park,  of  327  acres;  all  of  Anacostia  Park,  of 
1,240  acres,  and  Columbia  Island  of  about  300  acres. 

In  1897  after  years  of  wrangling  in  Congress  and  bitter 
charges  of  grafting  against  some  of  Washington's  greatest 
citizens,  the  purchase  of  Rock  Creek  Park,  with  its  1,600 
acres,  was  finally  consummated,  thus  creating  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  natural  parks  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
any  large  city  of  the  world.  About  the  same  time  the 
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Zoological  Park  with  its  175  acres  was  purchased,  extending 
southward  along  Rock  Creek  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Calvert 
Street  Bridge.  From  this  time  forward  no  park  purchases 
of  any  note  were  made  for  about  fifteen  years,  when  Con- 
gress authorized  the  purchase  of  the  gorge  along  the  valley 
of  Rock  Creek  extending  from  the  Zoological  Park  to  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  at  West  Potomac  Park  near  the  present 
Lincoln  Memorial.  Under  small  appropriations  varying 
from  $75,000  to  $200,000  per  year  these  purchases  are  now 
nearly  completed.  From  the  above  facts  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  have  been  only  three  large  park  areas  purchased  by 
the  National  Government  in  the  District  of  Columbia  since 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Capital  in  the  District,  leav- 
ing about  75  per  cent  of  the  District  entirely  without  ade- 
quate park  or  playground  areas  up  to  the  present  moment. 
These  three  areas  cost  $2,751,000. 

As  an  example  of  the  difficulties  that  have  been  en- 
countered in  securing  additions,  even  of  small  extent,  to  the 
existing  park  areas,  I  might  cite  the  fact  that  for  a  number 
of  years  persistent  efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  Congress 
to  buy  two  small  areas  along  two  of  the  lower  branches  of 
Rock  Creek  as  a  means  of  aiding  in  protecting  the  flow  of 
that  stream.  Even  these  small  but  tremendously  important 
areas  have  been  rejected  by  Congress  over  and  over  again. 
In  the  meantime  we  have  had  to  stand  by  and  see  these 
areas  encroached  on  and  mutilated  by  grading,  filling  and 
destruction  of  the  forest  growth  for  building  operations. 

In  the  above  outline  of  the  development  of  Washington 
parks,  everyone  must  be  impressed  by  the  absolute  lack  of 
policy  in  method  of  acquirement  of  lands.  Each  particular 
tract  has  been  added  only  after  years  of  effort,  first  to  get 
through  the  authorization,  followed  by  more  years  of  struggle 
to  get  appropriations  to  carry  out  the  purchases  authorized. 
Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  procedure  required  to 
secure  funds  from  Congress  would  hardly  believe  a  recital 
of  the  steps  necessary  in  each  case.  Under  the  rules  of 
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Congress  no  money  can  be  appropriated  until  a  specific  act 
has  been  passed  carrying  an  authorization.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  secure  a  single  piece  of  park  land,  a  special  bill 
must  be  introduced  in  both  Houses,  be  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  a  Committee  of  the  House,  either 
the  District  Committee  or  the  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds 
Committee,  must  be  approved  by  these  Committees  and  then 
come  before  the  two  bodies  for  action.  On  account  of  the 
number  of  bills  before  Congress  at  each  session,  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  get  consideration  of  a  bill  on  the 
ordinary  calendar  and,  therefore,  if  these  bills  are  to  be  con- 
sidered at  all  they  must  be  placed  on  the  unanimous  consent 
calendar,  on  which  calendar  the  objection  of  any  one  single 
Congressman  will  throw  them  out  for  the  time  being.  If  a 
bill  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  get  by  one  of  the  Commit- 
tees and  be  passed  by  one  of  the  Houses  without  objection,  it 
then  has  to  run  the  gauntlet  in  the  other  House  with  the  result 
that  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  secure  an  authorization 
for  anything  concerning  which  there  is  serious  objection,  and 
there  is  no  other  one  object  of  appropriation  concerning 
which  there  are  so  many  objections  raised  as  against  the 
purchase  of  park  and  playground  lands,  especially  in  Wash- 
ington. If,  however,  notwithstanding  all  of  these  possibili- 
ties of  failure,  an  authorization  bill  should  finally  pass  Con- 
gress and  be  signed  by  the  President,  the  work  would  only  be 
fairly  started,  for  then  it  would  require  at  least  another  year 
before  estimates  under  this  bill  could  be  legally  introduced 
and  these  estimates  would  be  again  subject  to  a  multiplicity 
of  cuts  by  the  budget  and  by  the  Committees,  before  they 
would  come  before  Congress.  It,  therefore,  happens  that 
often  no  appropriations  are  made  for  many  years  to  carry 
out  acts  duly  passed  authorizing  appropriation  of  funds.  In 
this  connection,  I  might  cite  the  fact  that  the  act  creating  the 
Arlington  Memorial  Bridge  Commission  was  passed  in  1913, 
authorizing  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  to  prepare  plans 
for  this  bridge,  but  no  appropriation  was  made  to  carry 
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out  the  authorization  until  1922,  and  then  only  after  repeated 
estimates  had  been  submitted  and  much  personal  effort  by 
those  interested  undertaken  to  accomplish  this  end. 

The  nearest  approach  that  we  have  ever  yet  had  to  a 
start  in  the  formation  of  a  compresensive  policy  of  park  de- 
velopment for  the  Nation's  Capital  was  made  when  the  Senate 
in  1901  created  the  body  known  as  the  McMillan  Park  Com- 
mission to  report  a  plan  for  the  park  development  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  Commission  submitted  a  compre- 
hensive plan  of  park  extension,  but  unfortunately  the  work 
of  the  Commission  was  not  brought  to  full  fruition,  because 
of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  the  necessary  legislation  to 
approve  these  plans  and  to  provide  for  the  gradual  and  sys- 
tematic acquirement  of  the  areas  to  be  ultimately  included  in 
the  parks. 

Only  last  year  were  positive  and  effective  steps  taken 
to  create  a  governmental  policy  of  park  extension.  These 
steps  consisted  in  the  drafting  of  a  bill  and  its  introduction 
in  the  House  and  Senate,  creating  a  "National  Capital  Park 
Commission."  I  imagine  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
already  familiar  to  all  of  you.  At  any  rate,  the  important 
feature  of  the  bill  is  that  it  creates  an  eminent  Commission 
and  empowers  it  to  adopt  a  comprehensive  and  continuing 
policy  of  park  and  playground  acquirement,  not  only  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  also  in  nearby  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, through  co-operative  arrangements  between  the  au- 
thorities of  the  National  Government  and  of  those  states. 
These  provisions  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  that  they 
will  allow  the  park  areas  and  forested  areas  to  be  acquired 
independently  of  the  District  Line,  when  such  areas  are 
necessary  for  specific  purposes,  as  for  the  protection  of  Rock 
Creek  or  the  protection  of  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  River, 
or  for  the  protection  of  the  forested  areas  in  Maryland  or 
Virginia. 

To  you  gentlemen  from  all  over  the  country  interested 
in  city  planning  which  involves  the  preservation  of  nature's 
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beauties  in  city  development,  the  vital  importance  of  this  bill 
will  be  at  once  apparent.  If  we  are  ever  to  have  a  great 
National  Capital  worthy  in  beauty  of  the  greatest  nation 
on  earth,  we  must  arouse  a  deep  personal  interest  among  the 
people  of  the  whole  country  in  the  development  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  A  splendid  start  has  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion by  the  American  Garden  Club,  the  American  Civic  As- 
sociation and  others,  and  let  us  ever  keep  in  mind  that  Wash- 
ington is  in  reality  the  Capital  city,  the  seat  of  the  Nation's 
Government,  the  symbol  of  the  power  and  glory  of  our  won- 
derful people  and  that  it  must  be  made  the  pride  and  inspira- 
tion of  every  American  through  its  beauty  and  perfection  of 
its  plan. 

The  backing  of  such  organizations  as  yours  scattered 
throughout  the  country  working  for  the  proper  development 
of  Washington,  not  as  a  municipality  competing  with  other 
municipalities  of  similar  size,  but  as  the  seat  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  its  great  workshop  where  a  multitude  of  benefi- 
cent activities  for  all  the  people  are  carried  on,  will  in- 
evitably correct  the  lack  of  policy  that  has  characterized  the 
entire  history  of  park  development  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
up  to  this  time.  I  urge  that  everyone  present  lend  his  whole- 
hearted and  undivided  support  to  this  laudable  endeavor. 
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A  REGIONAL  PLAN  FOR  MARYLAND 

JEFFERSON  C.  GRINNALDS,  Secretary,  City  Zoning  Commis- 
sion, Baltimore. 

Within  the  last  score  of  years  the  municipalities  of  this 
country  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  they  cannot  continue 
to  grow  by  the  checker-board  system  of  street  lay-out.  They 
have  outgrown  the  original  boundaries  and  reached  the  hills, 
valleys  and  mountains  so  entirely  different  topographically 
from  the  original  flat  terrain  on  which  they  were  first  built. 
Now  the  street  system  must,  to  a  large  extent,  conform  with 
the  lay  of  the  land.  Not  only  that,  but  the  plan  of  a  town 
is  scientifically  drawn  based  upon  all  of  the  available  data 
which  will  have  bearing  upon  the  growth  of  the  future  city. 
To  promote  the  health,  morals  and  general  welfare  of  the 
people  and  to  endeavor  in  some  degree  to  direct  the  orderly 
growth  of  municipalities,  zoning  and  comprehensive  city 
planning  for  economy,  efficiency,  utility  and  convenience  is 
necessary. 

BEYOND   CITY   LIMITS. 

Power  must  be  provided  for  a  city  to  work  by  day  and 
illumination  is  necessary  at  night.  These  two  elements 
usually  have  to  be  sought  outside  the  city  limits.  The  re- 
sult is  that  study  must  be  made  of  possible  water  power  that 
might  be  harnessed  and  transported  to  the  metropolis.  This 
involves  waterfalls,  rapids,  dams  and  power  stations.  Al- 
most always  the  water  supply,  water  shed,  sewerage  disposal 
plants  and  garbage  disposal  are  beyond  the  city  limits. 
Water  supply  leads  to  considerations  of  filtration,  pumping, 
water  meters  or  some  other  method  of  charging  for  water 
consumed,  preservation  of  the  water  shed,  reforestation  and 
perhaps  tree  nurseries  municipally  owned.  Railroads  and 
highways  are  necessary  to  make  such  projects  accessible  from 
the  city.  These  lead  to  the  necessity  for  a  metropolitan  plan 
extending  some  distance  beyond  the  corporate  limits. 
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SANITARY  DISTRICT. 

In  the  belt  of  Maryland  territory  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  centering  approximately  at  Hy- 
attsville,  is  established  a  state  sanitary  district  under  the 
supervision  of  the  state  department  of  health.  Water  supply 
and  sewerage  are  both  furnished  according  to  a  well-deter- 
mined plan  over  a  considerable  region.  Herein  we  have  in 
Maryland  already  regional  planning  in  its  infancy  as  applied 
to  these  two  utilities.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  this 
kind  of  planning  the  state  has  authorized  a  survey  of  a  large 
district  in  Western  Maryland  including  a  number  of  small 
cities  in  the  mountainous  region.  The  sanitary  district  is  an 
essential  feature  of  a  regional  plan  and  would  be  part  of  a 
regional  plan  for  the  state. 

WATER  SUPPLY,  STATE  FORESTS  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  water  supply  of  a  large  city  involves  a  large  terri- 
tory. The  watershed  from  present  or  future  sources  of  sup- 
ply has  its  place  in  a  regional  plan.  The  forest  lands  con- 
trolled by  the  State  are  a  unit  of  such  a  plan.  Transporta- 
tion by  highway,  rail  and  water  must  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration. 

HIGHWAYS. 

The  skeleton  upon  which  any  regional  plan  depends 
is  the  State  Road  System.  Maryland  already  has  the  best 
paved  roads  in  the  country  and  the  best  system  of  roads  for 
its  area  and  population  of  any  state.  Advantage  should  be 
taken  of  this  to  connect  up  missing  links,  to  provide  routes 
leading  into  and  out  of  the  state  at  proper  points  so  that 
travellers  from  other  parts  of  the  country  may  be  enticed. 
Their  first  impression  will  be  given  to  them  by  the  quality  of 
the  roads  and  their  directness.  All  of  the  elements  of  the 
plan  which  have  been  suggested  above  will  require  highway 
service. 
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RECLAMATION. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  Maryland  there 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  marshy,  swamp  lands,  inland  as 
well  as  bordering  the  navigable  and  non-navigable  streams. 
Some  scheme  of  reclamation  should  be  designed  to  consider 
ways  and  means  of  reclaiming,  to  consider  possible  uses  of 
this  land.  Some  would  be  suitable  for  water  front  parks. 
Great  emphasis  must  be  laid  upon  its  economic  advantages, 
land  for  industry  could  be  made  available  by  dredging  chan- 
nels and  throwing  the  material  upon  these  lowlands.  Imme- 
diately the  taxable  basis  of  the  state  would  be  increased  and 
revenue  would  result  therefrom.  Almost  every  state  in  the 
Union  is  now  involved  in  some  sort  of  reclamation  project. 
In  many  cases  land  might  be  formed  by  letting  the  natural 
elements  to  do  the  work  with  the  aid  of  a  few  bulk-heads  or 
dikes  well  placed. 

PLACES  OF  HISTORIC  INTEREST. 

Some  of  the  fine  old  estates  and  mansions  scattered 
throughout  Maryland  on  both  the  eastern  and  western  shore 
may  some  day  be  acquired  by  the  State  and  preserved.  The 
city  of  Baltimore  already  owns  several  homes  of  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  landing  place  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Maryland  is  to  this  community  as  Plymouth  Rock  is  to  New 
England. 

ROADSIDE  PARKS. 

The  State  Road  Commission  of  Maryland  is  from  time 
to  time  establishing  automobile  tourists'  camp  sites.  They 
are  necessary.  They  are  increasing  in  number.  They  are  in 
strategic  places. 

Another  form  of  recreation  space  has  been  suggested  for 
automobilists,  for  the  family  that  goes  for  a  ride  into  the 
country.  It  is  a  common  sight  on  a  holiday  to  see  numerous 
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automobiles  from  the  city  parked  along  the  country  roads. 
Sometimes  the  picnickers  have  found  a  cool,  shady  spot  under 
a  big  tree  by  the  roadside,  have  turned  into  a  side  road  or 
lane  or  spread  out  their  lunch  on  a  bit  of  green  sward  con- 
veniently situated.  Often  they  go  so  far  as  to  camp  on 
private  property  where  they  scatter  a  litter  of  paper  and 
trash,  in  fact  trespass  where  they  have  no  right  to  trespass. 
Such  sights  as  these  suggest  the  idea  of  roadside  parks.  They 
might  be  at  suitable  places  along  our  main  thoroughfares.  A 
bit  of  land  as  small  as  half  an  acre  or  as  large  as  several 
or  more  acres  would  often  be  ample.  These  little  recreation 
places  in  the  countryside  could  afford  a  grassy  sward,  a 
few  trees  for  shade,  some  benches  here  and  there,  and  might 
be  so  situated  as  to  include  or  be  near  a  spring  or  source  of 
water  supply  for  the  picnicking  automobilist.  Inexpensive? 
In  the  extreme! 

ZONING. 

Any  regional  plan  for  the  state  must  consider  the  uses 
to  be  made  of  land  and  buildings,  the  bulk  of  buildings  and 
the  population  that  they  will  house.  Baltimore  is  rather  a 
self-contained,  self-supporting  city  without  satellite  cities 
or  towns.  It  is  growing  rapidly.  This  leads  to  speculation 
on  its  size  and  population  at  future  periods  and  the  thought 
that  to  avoid  the  concentration  of  population  and  industry 
that  exists  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  would 
it  not  be  best  to  have  some  satellite  towns  that  would  be 
nearly  self-sustaining.  Zoning  beyond  corporate  limits  may 
be  the  solution.  There  is  in  the  building  code  of  Baltimore 
a  section  which  prohibits  certain  so  called  nuisance  indus- 
tries within  the  city  limits.  This  ordinance  was  operative  for 
years  with  the  result  that  around  and  outside  the  eastern  and 
southern  boundaries  of  the  city  were  established  many  in- 
dustrial plants.  Then  the  city  boundaries  were  extended  by 
annexation  and  the  very  industries  that  were  driven  out  were 
involuntarily  taken  into  the  city.  Most  of  them  are  on  the 
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waterfront.  That  is  why  practically  all  of  the  shore  line  is 
given  over  to  industrial  use  and  there  is  none  available  for 
recreation  within  the  city  limits.  Similar  events  may  happen 
again  here  and  elsewhere.  Hence  the  need  of  zoning  beyond 
the  city  limits.  Such  regulation  can  only  be  scientifically 
projected  by  a  comprehensive  regional  survey  and  plan. 

IN   THE   COUNTIES   OF   MARYLAND. 

There  ought  to  be  legislative  authority  granted  to  the 
counties  and  to  the  other  cities,  towns  and  villages  of  the 
State  by  which  they  can  create  city  planning  commissions 
with  authority  to  plan  for  their  respective  municipalities. 
The  several  local  city  plan  commissions  which  would  be  cre- 
ated by  such  an  act  ought  to  have  the  future  power  to  divide 
their  respective  municipalities  into  districts  in  which  the 
use  of  the  land  and  buildings  and  the  location  of  buildings, 
the  height  and  bulk  of  such  buildings  shall  be  regulated  in 
accordance  with  a  comprehensive  zoning  plan  for  the  health, 
safety,  general  welfare,  comfort,  convenience  and  morals  of 
their  respective  communities.  About  one  hundred  and  ten 
villages  and  cities  in  the  United  States  have  already  adopted 
zoning  ordinances,  other  villages  and  cities  have  zoning  plans 
and  ordinances  in  preparation.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
cities  like  Towson,  Westminster,  Frederick,  Emmitsburg, 
Hagerstown,  Cumberland,  Frostburg,  Annapolis,  Rockville, 
Laurel,  Hyattsville,  Leonardtown,  La  Plata,  Havre  de  Grace, 
Elkton,  Easton,  Chestertown,  Saint  Michaels,  Cambridge, 
Salisbury,  Ocean  City,  Princess  Anne,  Pocomoke  City  and 
Crisfield  should  have  the  protection  of  a  zoning  ordinance 
and  should  have  authority  to  create  and  adopt  city  plans. 
These  cities,  as  well  as  some  of  the  smaller  villages,  ought  to 
have  the  power  to  make  such  legislation  for  themselves  to 
enable  them  to  protect  themselves  from  so  many  of  the 
mistakes  in  planning  that  have  come  to  Baltimore  City.  The 
small  cities  are  growing.  Already  they  are  confronted  with 
traffic  congestion,  their  business  areas  are  expanding.  More 
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land  is  being  sub-divided,  they  need  the  advice  and  co-opera- 
tion of  a  State  Planning  Bureau  which  Maryland  ought  to 
have.  There,  in  a  State  bureau,  ought  to  be  found  all  of  the 
best  city  planning  information  that  can  be  gathered  from  the 
experience  of  every  city  and  state  in  the  country. 

WASHINGTON  AND  ANNAPOLIS   BOULEVARDS. 

The  state  has  built  fine  roadways  from  Baltimore  to 
Washington  and  Baltimore  to  Annapolis — two  more  elements 
in  the  plan.  These  roads  may  be  wide  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  traffic  at  this  time,  but  the  day  will  come  when  there 
will  be  what  are  technically  known  as  ribbon-towns  along 
the  Annapolis  Boulevard  and  the  Washington  Boulevard. 
Schemes  for  the  ultimate  widening  of  these  two  roadways 
into  boulevards  or  parkways  ought  to  be  evolved  so  that 
steps  may  be  taken  from  time  to  time  to  secure  the  desired 
ends.  Trees  along  the  roadways  interfere  with  the  electric 
wires  and  vice  versa  the  electric  wires  along  the  roadways 
interfere  with  the  trees.  The  trees  are  beautiful.  The  elec- 
tric poles  are  unsightly.  In  view  of  the  probable  necessity 
of  widening  of  the  roads  to  at  least  the  width  of  city  streets, 
planting  of  the  trees  back  of  the  road  lines  might  be  desir- 
able on  the  private  property  which  is  not  cultivated  land. 
That  would  be,  perhaps,  the  first  step.  For  the  time  being 
the  poles  might  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  but  ulti- 
mately their  wires  will  be  placed  underground.  With  a 
broad  general  plan  to  direct  the  growth  of  the  municipalities 
and  the  development  of  the  state,  the  cost  of  ultimately 
widening  the  main  highways  between  Baltimore  and  An- 
napolis and  Baltimore  and  Washington  might  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  using  every  means  possible  to  secure  set- 
back of  proposed  buildings  from  the  title  line  of  the  road. 
Even  in  the  cities,  buildings  used  to  be  erected  right  out  to  the 
street  line.  Now  in  practically  all  of  the  growing  parts  of 
the  cities  the  buildings  have  been  set  back  from  the  street 
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line.     Some  similar  scheme  would  be  feasible  on  these  two 
boulevards. 

A  REGIONAL  PLAN. 

When  several  cities  within  a  state  or  in  adjacent  states 
have  been  planned  or  re-planned  upon  some  such  scientific 
basis  as  that  suggested  above,  the  next  step  would  be  the  co- 
ordination of  the  plans  of  the  several  cities  and  the  planning 
of  the  intervening  territory.  This  would  best  be  done  by  a 
State  Planning  Bureau  or  Department.  The  business  of  such 
State  Planning  Department  should  be  to  gather,  classify, 
index,  make  available  useful  information  relating  to  city, 
county,  metropolitan,  State  and  regional  planning,  including 
zoning,  to  disseminate  such  information,  to  give  advice  that 
may  be  helpful  in  planning  the  several  municipalities  of  the 
commonwealth,  to  maintain  a  publicity  service,  to  install  or 
assist  in  the  installation  and  establishment  of  local  city 
planning  boards  to  coordinate  the  planning  of  the  boards 
of  the  several  municipalities  and  to  draw  and  promote  a  com- 
prehensive plan  or  series  of  plans  for  the  future  requirements 
of  the  cities  and  State  in  respect  to  a  system  of  traffic  thor- 
oughfares, transportation  of  every  sort,  parks,  parkways, 
playgrounds,  location  of  public  buildings,  preservation  of 
natural  and  historic  features,  distribution  of  population  and 
industry,  to  either  make  or  secure  or  assist  in  making  or  se- 
curing necessary  surveys,  plans  and  information,  to  super- 
vise platting  of  roads  and  streets  and  to  draw  what  may  be 
termed  the  best  possible  regional  plan. 

AN  IDEAL  PLAN. 

By  having  an  ideal  comprehensive  plan  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  various  parts  of  it  can  be  determined  and 
stress  laid  upon  their  consummation.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
an  ideal  towards  which  to  strive.  No  great  idealistic  plan 
can  be  built  exactly  as  designed.  Changing  conditions  from 
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time  to  time  will  modify  the  plan,  but  the  higher  we  aim  the 
higher  we  are  liable  to  strike.  A  plan  involving  so  many 
considerations  for  the  public  welfare  can  not  be  thought  out 
by  any  one  man.  It  must  be  done  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  all  state  and  municipal  departments. 

MARYLAND'S  OPPORTUNITY. 

If  the  cities  of  this  state  are  to  grow,  as  they  give  indi- 
cations of  doing,  to  be  great,  prosperous,  orderly  and  well- 
planned,  they  ought  to  have  the  encouragement  which  the 
State  can  give  them  and  the  opportunity  which  the  State 
ought  to  give  them  to  plan  for  themselves  as  Baltimore  City 
does.  If  the  State  of  Maryland  is  to  continue  in  the  enviable 
position  which  it  has  attained  by  reason  of  its  wonderful 
highways  it  ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  all  of 
its  resources  most  economically  and  efficiently  by  a  general 
coordinate  plan  drawn  by  a  State  Planning  Board  with  every 
facility  at  its  disposal,  consistent  with  economy  and  efficiency, 
and  if  the  State  of  Maryland  would  grasp  its  opportunity 
now  it  would  become  second  to  no  state  in  the  Union  by  the 
adoption  of  a  regional  plan  co-ordinated  with  the  plan  of 
the  capital  of  the  United  States. 


DISCUSSION 
COLONEL  D.  JOHN  MARKEY,  Frederick,  Md. 

I  am  here  simply  as  an  average  business  man  who 
recognizes  that  in  any  orderly  expansion  of  our  respective 
communities  we  must  have  a  plan.  I  believe  that  the  business 
interests  of  our  state  and  every  other  state  can  be  made  to 
realize  the  necessity,  not  only  of  a  state  planning  commission, 
but  of  a  planning  commission  for  each  municipality. 

In  the  western  part  of  Maryland,  where  I  come  from, 
we  have  organized  a  Western  Maryland  Chamber  of  Com- 
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merce,  which  coordinates  the  business  interests  of  Oakland, 
Frostburg,  Cumberland,  Hagerstown  and  Frederick.  It  is 
my  privilege  to  head  that  organization  at  present.  There  is 
also  being  organized  an  Eastern  Shore  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  this  fall  we  are  planning  a  coordinating  council 
from  these  two  organizations  to  consider  the  legislation  that 
was  proposed  in  our  last  general  assembly  and  failed  of 
passage.  It  was  not  understood,  and  furthermore  we  were 
not  quite  ready  for  it.  I  am  going  to  read  the  provision 
creating  a  state  planning  board  which  states  that  "The  said 
Bureau  shall  gather,  classify,  index,  make  available  and  dis- 
seminate data,  statistical  information  and  advice  that  may 
be  helpful  in  planning  the  several  municipalities  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, to  maintain  a  publicity  service,  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  local  city  planning  boards,  to  coordinate  the 
planning  boards  of  the  several  municipalities  and  to  draw 
and  promote  a  comprehensive  plan  or  series  of  plans  for 
the  future  requirement  of  the  cities  and  state,  in  respect  to 
a  system  of  traffic  thoroughfares,  transportation  of  every  sort, 
parks,  parkways,  playgrounds,  location  of  public  buildings, 
preservation  of  natural  and  historic  features,  to  either  make 
or  secure  or  assist  in  making  or  securing  necessary  surveys 
and  information,  to  supervise  planning  of  roads  and  streets, 
and  to  include  in  its  plan  all  of  the  elements  which  ordinarily 
are  included  in  studies  for  a  regional  plan." 

The  other  provision  that  we  hope  to  have  enacted  as 
law  of  Maryland  authorizes  commissions  for  Maryland 
cities  and  makes  the  approval  of  the  planning  commissions 
necessary  before  any  new  street  is  opened,  before  any  exist- 
ing street  is  extended  or  before  any  new  subdivision  for 
residence,  business  or  industrial  use  is  made.  The  city 
planning  board  is  also  authorized  under  the  proposed  law 
"to  make  a  study  of  the  existing  parks,  to  locate  new  parks, 
to  make  recommendations  for  the  location  and  development 
of  playgrounds.  It  may  investigate,  prepare  surveys  of  and 
make  recommendations  on  any  matter  which  will,  in  its 
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opinion,  make  the  community  a  better  place  to  live  or  work 


m." 


When  such  a  subject  as  city  planning  is  presented  to 
the  average  business  assembly,  there  is  always  a  feeling  that 
some  ideal  is  being  described,  something  that  will  add  an  ex- 
cessive cost  and  result  in  few  benefits  to  the  taxpayer  at  large. 
I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  start  city  planning  commissions 
and  state  plan  commissions  in  a  modest  way  rather  than  to 
embark  on  large  comprehensive  programs  that  call  for  enor- 
mous expenditure  of  money.  The  public  should  be  educated 
up  to  the  big  program. 
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REGIONAL  ZONING 

ROBERT  WRITTEN, 
Cleveland 

Of  the  13.7  millions  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
United  States  from  1910  to  1920,  the  urban  increase  ac- 
counted for  11.1  millions  and  the  rural  increase  for  but  2.6 
millions.  The  urban  10-year  increase  was  sufficient  to  have 
created  111  new  cities  each  having  a  population  of  100,000. 
The  urban  increase,  moreover,  went  largely  to  swell  the  ex- 
isting big  centers  of  population.  In  the  58  urban  districts 
having  a  city  of  100,000  or  more  population,  the  total  in- 
crease in  population  both  within  the  central  city  and  the  ad- 
jacent suburban  areas  was  7.7  millions  during  this  10-year 
period;  and  for  the  29  metropolitan  districts,  including  cities 
of  250,000  or  more,  the  increase  was  6.1  millions.  This 
10-year  increase  in  these  29  metropolitan  districts  alone  was 
sufficient  to  have  created  61  new  cities  each  having  a  popu- 
lation of  100,000.  The  problem  of  regional  planning  and 
zoning  as  applied  to  these  29  metropolitan  regions  is  cer- 
tainly a  stupendous  one. 

THE  GREAT  CITY  AN  INEVITABLE   DEVELOPMENT 

In  all  ages  cities  have  developed  step  by  step  with  the 
progress  of  civilization.  Dr.  Weber  states  that:* 

"The  ancient  wo  rid  was  acquainted  with  great  cities  whose 
magnificence  and  wickedness  do  not  yield  to  modern  capitals. 
There  are  no  accurate  figures  concerning  the  population  of 
Thebes,  Memphis,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Susa  and  Egbatana; 
but  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  spoke  of  them  with  wonder 
argues  their  magnitude.  For  the  Greeks  themselves  had  sev- 
eral cities  exceeding  100,000  in  population.  In  the  fifth 
century  both  Athens  and  Syracuse  certainly  surpassed  this 
figure,  and  Syracuse  had  not  then  touched  the  zenith  of  her 

•Weber,   Growth    of   Citien,    Pag*  448. 
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power.  Carthage  probably  reached  the  figure  of  700,000. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  Alexandria  contained 
500,000,  possibly  700,000  inhabitants,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  Roman  cities  reached  the  100,000  class;  but 
all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  Rome  herself,  were  out- 
side of  Italy.  Rome's  population  was  600,000-800,000; 
certainly  not  over  1,000,000;  and  during  the  first  three  cen- 
turies of  the  present  era,  it  fluctuated  about  the  number  of 
500,000.  After  Rome's  decay  Constantinople  was  the  only 
European  city  whose  population  exceeded  100,000;  but 
Constantinople  in  the  early  middle  ages  was  overshadowed 
by  Bagdad  and  rivalled  by  Damascus  and  Cairo.  The 
modern  period  was  well  begun  (1600)  before  Paris  wrested 
the  first  place  from  Constantinople,  only  to  be  overtaken 
and  passed  by  London  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century." 

In  the  modern  era  this  great  city  trend  is  merely  accen- 
tuated to  keep  pace  with  the  more  complex  and  highly  de- 
veloped organization  of  commerce  and  industry.  With  the 
development  of  a  world-wide  industrial,  commercial  and 
social  economy  the  metropolitan  city  has  become  an  abso- 
lutely necessary  part  of  the  social  organism.  Commerce 
requires  a  market  place  and  a  market  requires  concentration 
of  population.  A  market  that  serves  a  small  rural  com- 
munity will  require  but  a  minimum  concentration,  but  as  the 
market  enlarges  and  serves  a  wider  and  wider  area,  until 
it  becomes  national  and  in  a  measure  world-wide  in  its  scope, 
the  great  city  becomes  inevitable. 

The  organization  of  the  factory  system  and  of  large 
scale  production  has  followed  step  by  step  with  the  broaden- 
ing of  the  market  and  the  expansion  of  comerce  and  has  con- 
tributed even  more  largely  to  the  growth  of  cities.  The 
city  absorbs  the  population  of  the  Nation  not  required  for 
agricultural  production,  and  organizes  it  in  the  way  best 
suited  to  support  the  largest  aggregate  population  in  the 
greatest  comfort  and  happiness.  This  organization  for  in- 
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dustry  and  commerce  requires  cities  of  all  sizes.  There  are 
certain  parts  of  the  work  that  under  present  conditions  and  in 
certain  areas  can  best  be  performed  by  cities  of  25,000, 
others  that  require  cities  of  100,000  or  500,000,  and  still 
others  that  require  cities  of  two  or  more  millions  of  people. 
One  hundred  cities  each  having  a  population  of  25,000  can 
no  more  take  the  place  of  a  single  metropolis  of  2,500,000 
in  the  industrial,  commercial  and  financial  organization  of 
the  present  day  than  100  short  span  bridges  could  take  the 
place  of  the  huge  Brooklyn  Suspension  Bridge.  As  long  as 
the  present  era  of  progress  continues  it  seems  almost  in- 
evitable that  the  great  city  will  continue  to  grow  greater. 
Only  thus  can  it  play  its  part  in  the  work  of  the  world. 

The  growth  of  the  modern  city,  while  the  result  of  more 
fundamental  causes,  is  coincident  with  the  invention  of  the 
steam  engine  in  1774  and  its  subsequent  development. 
With  the  steam  engine  came  the  modern  factory  system 
superseding  the  former  system  of  hand  trades  carried  on  in 
the  small  shop  or  home.  The  factory  system  led  to  a  greater 
and  greater  concentration  of  population.  The  factories 
went  to  the  big  towns  in  order  to  secure  an  adequate  labor 
supply  and  a  better  market  for  their  goods.  The  laborers 
flocked  to  the  big  towns  because  these  offered  a  broader, 
steadier  and  better  market  for  their  labor.  These  causes 
are  still  at  work  and  still  account  for  the  continued  growth 
of  big  industrial  centers  even  though  other  but  less  potent 
forces  are  at  work  tending  toward  a  decentralization  of 
industry. 

The  invention  of  the  steam  engine  brought  not  only  the 
factory  system  but  also  the  railroad  locomotive  (1825),  and 
the  railroad  has  been  one  of  the  chief  factors  leading  to  the 
growth  of  the  modern  city.  It  has  enormously  increased  the 
commerce  of  the  world  and  created  an  enormous  amount  of 
trade  at  the  big  centers;  the  railroad  has  also  made  large 
scale  production  possible  by  multiplying  the  area  that  can 
be  economically  supplied  from  a  single  center.  Moreover 
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the  railroad  has  solved  the  problem  of  provisioning  a  city 
of  any  conceivable  size.  Sir  William  Petty,  an  eminent 
English  statistician,  writing  in  1686  estimated  that  a  city 
would  be  compelled  to  draw  practically  all  its  provisions  and 
materials  from  a  radius  of  35  miles.  Upon  this  he  based  his 
estimate  of  5,000,000  as  the  maximum  population  for  Lon- 
don.* Under  the  conditions  of  the  time,  Petty's  estimated 
maximum  was  probably  entirely  too  liberal,  but  at  present 
Greater  London  has  a  population  of  over  7,500,000  and 
there  are  no  signs  that  a  limit  has  been  reached  or  is  even 
being  approached.  Weber  in  his  treatise  on  "The  Growth  of 
Cities"  states  that  Hume,  writing  in  1817  in  relation  to  the 
population  of  ancient  nations,  says  that  "from  the  experience 
of  past  and  present  ages  there  is  a  kind  of  impossibility  that 
any  city  can  ever  rise  much  beyond  a  population  of  700,- 
000."  Indeed,  the  population  of  Paris  for  a  century  and  a 
half  previous  to  1800  seems  to  have  remained  practically 
stationary  at  about  550,000.  In  ancient  times  sanitary  con- 
ditions in  great  cities  were  so  bad  that  the  death  rate  exceeded 
the  birth  rate  and  the  city  would  soon  have  become  extinct 
had  it  not  been  constantly  recruited  from  the  country.  Now 
sanitary  science  and  the  work  of  the  municipal  engineer  have 
so  improved  conditions  for  the  city  dweller  that  the  death 
rate  in  New  York  City,  for  example,  is  lower  than  in  many 
rural  communities  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

Judging  from  the  past  we  can  feel  quite  confident  that 
sanitary  science  and  the  municipal  engineer  will  conquer  all 
physical  obstacles  to  the  growth  of  a  city  to  any  size  that  is 
demanded  by  the  advance  of  civilization.  It  will  be  a  break 
in  the  advance  of  civilization  or  a  radical  change  in  its  trend 
or  a  necessary  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  population 
required  for  agriculture  that  will  stop  the  growth  of  the  great 
city.  Certainly  any  of  these  things  may  happen  at  any  time. 
Someone  of  them  is  sure  to  happen  sooner  or  later.  But 
whether  in  50  or  100  or  500  years  is  largely  a  matter  of 

*  Weber,   The    Growth    of   Cities,    Page  452. 
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guess  work.  For  present  practical  purposes  it  is  unwise 
to  attempt  to  place  any  definite  limits  to  the  possible  growth 
of  the  great  city  in  area  and  population. 

Of  course,  the  future  population  of  the  world  is  ab- 
solutely limited  by  the  future  food  supply.  The  future 
population  of  the  United  States  is  absolutely  limited  by  its 
own  future  food  supply  and  by  the  food  that  it  can  import 
in  exchange  for  its  manufactured  products.  But  both  of  these 
limiting  factors  are  impossible  of  determination,  at  least  in 
so  far  as  the  distant  future  is  concerned.  And  even  if  capa- 
ble of  accurate  determination  they  will  probably  exert  less 
actual  influence  on  the  size  of  the  future  population  of  the 
United  States  than  some  other  factors  the  effects  of  which 
are  even  less  susceptible  to  accurate  determination.  Malthus 
in  contending  that  there  is  "a  constant  effort  in  the  popula- 
tion to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence"  gives 
some  hope  that  this  tendency  may  be  overcome  by  moral 
restraint  and  the  exercise  of  man's  reasoning  powers.*  My 
own  hope  is  that  for  the  United  States  the  restriction  of  im- 
migration, the  raising  of  the  standard  of  living  for  the  work- 
ingman  and  a  resulting  general  reduction  in  the  birth  rate 
will  keep  the  population  from  increasing  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  prevent  a  progressive  improvement  of  living  conditions 
and  will  most  certainly  avoid  the  coming  into  play  of  the 
Malthusian  so-called  positive  checks  on  population,  namely, 
poverty,  disease,  war,  plague  and  famine.  Malthus  also  in- 
cluded "great  towns"  in  his  list  of  positive  checks  on  the 
growth  of  population.  But  with  the  death  rate  in  many 
modern  cities  less  than  in  the  surrounding  agricultural  areas 
the  great  town  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  check  on  popula- 
tion at  the  present  time. 

But  the  development  and  growth  of  the  great  city  is  not 
nearly  so  much  a  function  of  the  total  population  of  the 
world  or  of  the  United  States  as  it  is  of  the  existing  stage 
of  civilization  or  of  economic  and  social  organization.  Paris 

*  Malthus,   An  Essay   on   Population,   Book  4,    Ch.    14. 
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and  other  cities  of  France  have  grown  while  France  as  a 
whole  has  remained  practically  stationary.  An  increasing 
proportion  of  the  work  of  the  world  must  be  done  within 
cities.  Men  that  would  formerly  have  been  employed  as 
farm  laborers  are  now  employed  within  the  cities  in  the 
making  of  farm  machinery  and  in  the  transportation  and 
distribution  of  farm  products  and  in  the  production  and 
transportation  of  goods  to  exchange  for  farm  products.  The 
last  census  showed  an  actual  decline  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  engaged  in  agriculture.  This  does 
not  necessarily  mean  a  reduced  production  but  rather  a  trans- 
fer of  what  is  essentially  agricultural  work  from  the  fields 
to  the  factories. 


EVILS  OF  THE  GREAT  CITY 

That  the  great  city,  while  apparently  an  economic  neces- 
sity, is  fraught  with  many  dangers  to  society  cannot  be  de- 
nied. To  quote  from  Cox  in  his  treatise  on  the  Problem 
of  Population:* 

"Life  in  large  towns  is  beyond  all  question  less  conduc- 
ive to  physical  efficiency  than  life  in  the  country.  There  is 
also  good  reason  to  believe  that  life  in  towns — at  any  rate 
for  the  masses  who  live  in  slum  districts,  and  work  at  min- 
utely subdivided  mechanical  jobs — is  less  conducive  to  men- 
tal efficiency  than  the  life  of  a  farmer  or  laborer  whose  work 
changes  from  day  to  day  and  almost  from  hour  to  hour,  and 
who  has  constantly  to  bring  his  mind  to  bear  upon  the  task 
upon  which  he  is  engaged.  Moreover,  it  seems  in  practice 
to  be  impossible  to  build  large  towns  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  the  human  evils  that  result  from  overcrowding.  We 
cannot,  in  a  word,  secure  the  economy  of  concentration  with- 
out provoking  the  loss  of  physique  and  the  loss  of  enjoy- 
ment, which  result  from  congestion. 

*Cox,  The   Problem   of   Population,    Page   55. 
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"Take  for  example  London.  The  large  majority  of 
Londoners  are  actually  living  under  conditions  which  render 
the  full  enjoyment  of  human  life  impossible.  The  over- 
crowded houses  look  out  on  to  narrow  streets  or  on  to  squalid 
backyards.  These  narrow  streets  are  the  only  playground 
for  the  swarming  multitudes  of  children,  and  it  is  pitiful 
to  watch  them  organizing  games  in  such  unsuitable  surround- 
ings— playing  with  a  ball  that  frequently  rolls  into  a  dirty 
gutter,  and  compelled  to  stop  the  game  whenever  a  cart 
passes.  Perhaps  even  more  pathetic  is  the  sight  of  the  efforts 
made  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  to  obtain  touch  with  kindly 
nature  by  trying  to  grow  flowers  in  these  sunless  streets, 
either  in  window  boxes  or  even  in  basement  areas." 

Man  and  his  progenitors  for  some  millions  of  years 
have  lived  and  worked  in  close  contact  with  the  woods,  the 
fields  and  the  great  out-of-doors.  Now  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  big  city  with  its  apartments,  tenements  and  solid 
brick  rows,  the  environment  for  a  large  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing proportion  of  mankind  has  been  revolutionized  in 
a  very  brief  period  of  time.  I  have  no  doubt  that  man  can 
adapt  himself  to  an  environment  devoid  of  vegetation  and 
lacking  in  sunlight,  open  spaces  and  all  natural  beauty,  but 
I  cannot  imagine  that  such  adaptation  can  be  effected  with- 
out much  spiritual  and  at  least  some  physical  loss.  Love 
for  the  trees,  the  green  fields,  the  sky  and  the  open  air  is  a 
part  of  man's  being,  inbred  through  many  thousands  of 
years  of  close  contact  and  communion.  For  most  of  us  this 
contact  with  nature  means  the  renewal  of  life,  the  literal  re- 
creation of  our  vital  powers.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  form 
of  city  building  that  ignores  this  need  as  far  as  the  bulk  of 
the  population  is  concerned  can  be  economically  sound  or 
a  righteous  method  of  city  building. 

REMEDIES  FOR  CONGESTION  EVILS 

Congestion  is  the  great  city  problem.  How  to  bring 
large  masses  of  people  together  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
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and  industry  without  a  congestion  of  traffic  and  of  popula- 
tion that  will  produce  waste  and  inefficiency  on  the  econom- 
ical side  and  a  loss  of  health  and  vitality  on  the  human  side, 
is  a  recurring  problem  that  has  taxed  some  of  the  best  minds 
for  centuries.  To  quote  from  Weber:* 

"The  discussion  of  remedies  began  at  least  twenty  cen- 
turies ago,  and  will  perhaps  continue  twenty  centuries  hence. 
Plutarch's  warning  against  the  overgrowth  of  the  great  cities 
and  Cicero's  constant  effort  to  turn  back  the  current  of  emi- 
gration from  the  country  alike  came  to  nought.  Justinian 
tried  to  stop  the  current  by  legal  measures,  and  mediaeval 
statesmen  and  monarchs  followed  a  similar  course.  The  ex- 
tension of  Paris  beyond  certain  limits  was  prohibited  by  law 
in  1549,  1554,  1560,  1563,  1564  and  1672.  In  the  time  of 
the  later  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  proclamation  after  proclama- 
tion was  issued  forbidding  the  erection  of  new  houses  in 
London  and  enjoining  the  country  people  to  return  to  their 
homes.  There  were  many  good  reasons  for  such  action — 
the  difficulties  of  municipal  government,  the  fear  of  local 
pressure  on  Parliament,  the  difficulty  of  providing  an  ade- 
quate food  supply  and  water  supply,  the  danger  of  fires  (the 
Great  Fire  of  1665),  and  especially  the  danger  of  plague* 
and  epidemics  arising  from  insanitary  conditions.  The  evils 
enumerated  in  the  Act  of  1593  are  almost  identical  with 
those  depicted  in  the  recent  report  of  the  New  York  tene- 
ment house  commission.  Tor  the  reforming  of  the  great 
mischiefs  and  inconveniences  that  daily  grow  and  increase 
by  reason  of  the  pestering  of  houses  with  diverse  families, 
harboring  of  inmates  and  converting  of  great  houses  into 
several  tenements  or  dwellings,  and  erecting  of  new  build- 
ings within  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  and  other 
places  near  thereunto,  whereby  great  infection  of  sickness 
and  dearths  of  victuals  and  fuel  hath  grown  and  increased/ 
it  ordained  that  no  new  buildings  should  be  erected  (except 

*  Weber,   Growth   of   Cities,   Page   454. 
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for  inhabitants  of  the  'better  sort')  and  that  houses  should 
not  be  broken  up  into  tenements,  etc." 

The  Garden  City  movement  in  England,  to  the  extent 
that  it  can  be  actually  applied,  is  the  best  answer  to  the  city 
congestion  problem  that  has  yet  been  fully  worked  out.  It 
does  not  seem  to  offer  the  hope  of  general  application,  how- 
ever. It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  it  could  be  applied 
rapidly  enough  or  on  a  sufficiently  extensive  scale  to  provide 
for  more  than  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  normal  increase 
in  the  growth  of  our  great  cities.  We  have  seen  that  during 
the  period  of  1910  and  1920  our  29  metropolitan  centers  of 
population  had  an  increase  of  6.1  millions.  It  would  take 
about  120  cities  of  the  Garden  City  type  (50,000  population) 
to  provide  for  each  ten  years  growth  of  these  29  great 
centers. 

Mr.  Comey's  brilliant  discussion  of  "Regional  Plan- 
ning Theory"  is  most  suggestive  and  stimulating.  He  out- 
lines a  way  of  so  organizing  the  great  city,  or  city  state  as 
he  calls  it,  that  the  central  city  and  its  strips  of  industrial 
suburbs  will  answer  the  economic  need  for  concentration 
and  efficiency  while  at  the  same  time  combining  "all  the 
best  that  city  planning  using  garden  city  methods  has  to 
offer:  spaciousness  amenities,  and  a  plan  promoting  vigorous 
community  spirit."  While  Mr.  Comey's  theories  are  in  gen- 
eral sound,  he  feels  that  the  development  of  suburban  towns 
in  one  or  more  strips  along  the  main  axial  railroad  and 
traffic  routes  is  always  the  ideal  solution.  It  is  certainly  one 
solution  and  it  may  be  ideal  in  some  situations,  but  it  seems 
just  as  clear  that  a  central  city  with  its  suburbs  clustered 
about  it  in  a  somewhat  concentric  manner  is  no  less  ideal  in 
other  situations.  It  also  seems  clear  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  existing  metropolitan  regions  are  already  developed  in 
the  cluster  form  and  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  change  them 
into  the  strip  formation.  Moreover,  in  practically  all  the 
present  urban  regions  that  are  now  or  will  develop  into  great 
cities  the  railroads  and  the  existing  traffic  roads  fix  within 
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very  narrow  limits  the  location  of  the  future  suburban  or 
satellite  cities.  Lacking  physical  barriers,  the  railroads 
and  the  main  traffic  routes  radiate  from  the  great  city  in 
every  direction.  This  naturally  leads  to  a  cluster  or  satellite 
formation  of  suburban  towns.  The  great  economic  advan- 
tage is  that  it  lessens  the  average  travel  distance  from  suburb 
to  suburb,  or  from  suburb  to  the  central  city.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  long  strip  formation  increases  the  average  travel 
distance  and  also  concentrates  the  lines  of  travel  so  as  to  pro- 
duce excessive  traffic  congestion.  But  however  this  may  be,  in 
most  cases  the  natural  physical  conditions  and  the  location  of 
existing  railroads,  interurban  lines  and  traffic  routes  have 
already  determined  whether  the  suburbs  will  develop  along 
one  or  two  main  axial  lines  or  in  cluster  or  satellite  forma- 
tion. In  either  case  the  problems  of  planning  and  zoning 
will  be  much  the  same. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  SUBURB 

For  many  years  past  there  has  undoubtedly  been  a 
strong  trend  toward  the  development  and  growth  of  suburban 
industrial  towns  near  the  great  cities.  For  most  kinds  of 
industry  suburban  towns  offer  all  the  advantages  of  the 
great  city  proper  and  more.  The  chief  attractions  of  the 
great  city  for  most  kinds  of  industry  are:  (1)  superior 
shipping  facilities;  (2)  a  better  labor  supply,  and  (3)  a 
larger  local  market  for  the  manufactured  product.  All  these 
advantages  are  shared  by  the  suburbs  of  the  great  city.  The 
manufacturer  can  deliver  his  manufactured  product  by  truck 
throughout  the  entire  metropolitan  region.  He  can  draw  his 
labor  temporarily  at  least  from  any  part  of  the  region,  and 
he  has  the  same  or  superior  shipping  facilities  to  those  of  the 
great  city  proper.  Dr.  Weber  has  pointed  out  the  advan- 
tages  of  the  suburban  town  as  follows: 

*  Weber,   Growth   of  Cities,   Pag*   473. 
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"The  local  advantages  of  the  suburban  town  include 
not  only  a  great  saving  in  rent  and  insurance,  but  economy 
in  the  handling  and  storing  of  goods.  All  carting  is  avoided 
by  having  a  switch  run  directly  into  the  factory;  saving  to 
machinery  is  effected  by  placing  it  all  on  solid  foundations 
on  the  first  floor;  and  plenty  of  space  is  at  hand  for  the 
storing  of  fuel  and  materials,  so  that  these  may  be  bought 
when  the  market  offers  the  most  favorable  terms.  Finally, 
the  suburban  employer  is  likely  to  secure  a  high  grade  of 
employes.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is  not  antagonized  by  the 
trade  unions,  who  can  treat  with  him  as  effectively  as  if  he 
were  in  the  city  itself;  on  the  other  hand,  his  large  work- 
shops and  the  prospect  of  a  cottage  and  garden  and  open 
air  life  attract  operatives  of  the  best  class." 

The  suburban  or  satellite  town  offers  our  only  hope  of 
substantial  relief  from  the  increasing  congestion  incident  to 
the  ever  growing  bulk  of  the  great  city.  There  seems  to  be 
no  definite  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  such  growth.  But  if 
this  growth  instead  of  further  congesting  the  central  city 
proper  is  distributed  among  a  considerable  number  of  sub- 
urban or  satellite  towns  the  problem  is  much  less  serious. 
A  suburban  town  near  a  great  city  offers  the  opportunity 
for  almost  ideal  living  and  working  conditions.  But  judg- 
ing from  the  past  the  suburban  town  of  today  will  tomorrow 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  great  city.  Its  individuality 
and  its  suburban  characteristics  will  be  lost  in  the  engulfing 
sweep  of  the  great  city  proper. 

A  great  city  like  the  London  or  New  York  of  today  is 
made  up  of  many  at  one  time  suburban  communities  that 
have  gradually  grown  together.  Their  former  boundaries 
would  now  be  difficult  to  trace.  Their  physical  and  in  most 
cases  their  political  identity  have  been  lost.  In  some  cases 
this  is  proper  and  inevitable.  In  general,  however,  the 
sweeping  of  the  great  city  over  the  smaller  and  the  oblitera- 
tion of  its  physical  or  political  identity  or  both  have  had  un- 
fortunate results  both  economically  and  socially.  On  the 
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social  and  political  side  if  the  areas  beyond  a  radius  of  four 
or  five  miles  from  the  center  including  an  area  of  50  to  100 
square  miles  in  London,  New  York  or  Chicago,  had  been 
permanently  set  off  and  divided  into  a  half  dozen  or  more  dis- 
tinct and  in  considerable  measure  politically  independent 
sub-cities,  the  results  might  have  been  better.  Intelligent 
civic  interest  can  best  be  aroused  and  maintained  in  the 
smaller  city.  The  smaller  unit  is  better  adapted  also  to  the 
training  of  the  citizen  in  civic  service  and  civic  and  political 
leadership.  Unless  these  training  schools  are  available  the 
great  city  will  suffer  from  a  scarcity  of  trained  and  ex- 
perienced leaders.  There  is  nothing  more  essential  in  a 
democracy  than  an  abundance  of  good  leadership. 

On  the  economic  side  the  swallowing  up  of  the  smaller 
city  by  the  larger  is  also  often  harmful.  Take  the  case  of 
the  industrial  town  with  heavy  industrial  plants  located  at 
its  outskirts.  When  the  great  city  has  swept  over  it,  the  once 
cheap  land  on  which  the  large  acreage  industry  is  located  is 
assessed  for  taxation  at  $1  or  more  a  square  foot.  The  in- 
dustry cannot  be  moved  without  scrapping  the  entire  plant 
and  it  cannot  be  expanded  without  paying  an  exorbitant  price 
for  the  additional  land.  Of  course  the  increase  in  land 
value  may  offset  the  cost  of  removal  to  a  new  location,  but 
the  transaction  nevertheless  represents  an  enormous  economic 
loss  to  the  community.  A  considerable  amount  of  such 
shifting  of  industrial  location  and  consequent  economic 
waste  is  inevitable  in  city  growth,  but  wise  planning  and 
zoning  can  prevent  much  of  it. 

It  should  be  possible  so  to  plan  the  industrial  suburb 
that  its  industries  will  not  be  driven  out  by  high  taxes,  by 
lack  of  room  for  expansion  or  by  the  crowding  out  of  its 
supply  of  efficient  labor  though  high  rents  and  congestion. 
A  first  essential  is  a  permanent  physical  barrier  to  the  en- 
gulfing sweep  of  the  great  central  city.  If  no  natural  barrier 
such  as  a  broad  river  exists  an  artificial  barrier  should  be 
created. 
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Davidge  in  speaking  of  the  way  in  which  London  has 
resistlessly  overflowed  its  once  self-contained  suburbs  and 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  country-side  as  well,  states  that:* 

"The  suggestion  has  been  made  not  once  but  many  times 
during  the  past  three  centuries  that  this  crazy  problem  of 
town  building  should  be  stopped  and  a  broad  border  of 
green  park  lands  should  surround  the  community.  .  .  . 
The  evils  of  town  life  have  been  emphasized  time  and  time 
again,  ever  since  the  overcrowding  which  first  began  to  make 
itself  felt  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  That  far-seeing  Princess 
and  her  statesmen  were  so  appalled  at  the  prospect  of  Lon- 
don's growth  and  overcrowding  that  a  statute  was  actually 
promulgated  enacting  that  an  open  space  of  three  miles 
should  be  maintained  all  around  the  city  on  which  no  build- 
ing whatever  should  be  allowed,  and  even  outside  this  limit 
no  cottage  was  to  be  erected  unless  it  was  surrounded  with 
at  least  four  acres  of  land.  These  requirements  were  long 
observed,  both  under  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  The  turmoils 
of  the  Civil  War  and  the  growth  of  private  enterprise,  how- 
ever, brought  these  wise  provisions  eventually  to  nothing." 

Ebenezer  Howard  in  his  "Garden  Cities  of  Tomorrow," 
recognizes  that  when  the  garden  city  has  reached  full  de- 
velopment within  the  agricultural  belt,  new  garden  cities  may 
be  developed  just  outside  of  the  belt.  Each  of  these  sub- 
urbs, he  contends,  should  have  its  agricultural  belt.  He 
would  not  actually  stop  the  growth  of  an  urban  area,  but 
merely  organize  it  in  such  a  way  that  each  small  urban  unit 
would  maintain  its  individuality  and  its  close  contact  with 
agriculture. 

Thomas  Adams  would  modify  the  garden  city  type  of 
encircling  agricultural  strip  by  agricultural  wedges.     He 
says:** 

*W'ebb,  London  of  the  Future,   Page   2OO. 

**Thomas  Adams,  Reserving  Productive  Areas  within  and  around  Cities;  a  Proposal 
to  Substitute  Agricultural  Wedges  for  Zones,  Jour,  of  Am.  Inst.  of  Architects,  Oct. 
1921,  P.  316-19. 
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"If  we  examine  the  historical  growth  of  villages,  towns 
and  cities,  we  find  the  tendency  is  not  for  them  to  grow  with- 
in compact  circles  or  squares.  They  start  from  a  central 
point,  and  spread  out  in  a  series  of  wedges  or  arms  along  the 
main  means  of  communication  or  in  sympathy  with  some 
natural  feature  that  influences  industrial  and  residential  ex- 
pansion. .  .  If  we  had  proper  control  of  the  land  and 
a  system  of  assessment  so  adjusted  as  to  encourage  the  reser- 
vation of  agricultural  areas  within  or  near  cities,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  introducing  the  garden  city  prin- 
ciple into  all  existing  cities.  Natural  conditions  are  such, 
however,  that  this  can  best  be  done  in  the  form  of  wedges 
and  not  in  circular  zones." 

From  the  point  of  view  of  bringing  the  country  to  the 
city  the  agricultural  wedge  has  manifest  advantages;  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  stabilizing  the  industrial  suburb 
as  a  permanent  self-contained  industrial  community  it  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  What  is  needed  is  a  permanent  physical 
separation  between  the  built  up  portions  of  the  central  city 
and  the  built  up  portions  of  its  satellites;  and  also  a  similar 
physical  separation  between  each  of  the  satellites. 

OPEN   DEVELOPMENT    STRIPS 

Ideally  the  central  commercial  city  should  be  sur- 
rounded by  suburban  or  satellite  cities.  The  central  com- 
mercial city  should  have  an  area  of  50  to  100  square  miles 
and  this  area  should  be  surrounded  by  a  strip  of  park,  farm 
or  other  development  use  about  one  mile  in  width.  Each 
Satellite  city  whether  industrial  or  residential  should  be  laid 
out  with  an  area  varying  from  four  to  twenty-five  square 
miles  and  for  a  maximum  population  varying  from  5,000 
to  250,000.  An  open  development  strip  from  one-half  mile 
to  one  mile  in  width  should  separate  each  satellite  from  its 
neighbors. 
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It  will  be  objected  that  by  placing  an  absolute  limit  on 
the  outward  expansion  of  the  central  commercial  city  and  of 
its  tributary,  industrial  and  residential  satellites  all  progress 
and  development  will  be  stopped  when  these  limits  are 
reached.  As  a  matter  of  fact  sound  development  will  be  pro- 
moted rather  than  retarded  or  stopped.  As  the  older  satellite 
cities  are  filled  up  new  ones  will  be  created.  The  great  dif- 
ference will  be  that  the  new  development  will  not  destroy 
or  render  obsolete  the  old  development.  Each  part  of  the 
metropolitan  region  will  benefit  by  the  growth  of  other  parts 
and  all  this  growth  wherever  located  will  increase  the  busi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  the  central  commercial  city. 

But  how  can  such  a  limiting  or  open  development  strip 
be  secured?  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  encircling  strips 
might  be  purchased  by  the  city  and  leased  for  agricultural 
purposes  or  that  their  continued  use  as  agricultural  land 
could  be  insured  by  zoning  them  against  subdivision  and 
development.  Neither  of  these  solutions  seems  practical. 
The  purchase  and  leasing  of  the  land  would  involve  too  great 
a  financial  burden,  and  an  attempt  to  zone  against  all  sub- 
division and  use  other  than  agricultural  would  seem  to  be 
unreasonable  and  confiscatory  under  most  conditions. 

Thomas  Adams  suggests  that  assuming  the  selection  of 
the  areas  "least  adaptable  for  building  and  best  suited  for 
agriculture"  the  system  of  assessment  and  taxation  can  be 
so  adjusted  as  "to  make  it  profitable  for  the  owner  of  the 
land  proposed  to  be  reserved  for  agriculture  to  keep  it  for 
that  purpose,"  and  that:  "The  cost  of  the  public  services 
needed  for  building  purposes  should  be  charged  entirely 
against  the  building  land,  and  the  relief  thus  given  to  the 
agricultural  land  coupled  with  the  saving  in  excessive  cost 
of  development  in  the  case  of  low-lying  and  hilly  land,  would 
be  a  sufficient  incentive  to  many  owners  to  permit  a  perma- 
nent restriction  to  be  placed  on  the  use  of  their  land  to  pre- 
vent its  use  for  building  purposes."*  It  has  also  been  sug- 

*  Adams,   op.    oil.,    p.   319. 
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gested  that  the  city,  country  or  state  could  by  eminent  domain 
and  condemnation  acquire  an  easement  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  permanently  restricting  the  land  to  agricultural  use. 

But  need  this  encircling  and  dividing  strip  be  limited  to 
agricultural  use?  Are  there  not  many  urban  uses  of  land 
that  can  be  permitted  without  detracting  from  the  purpose  of 
the  dividing  strip  while  at  the  same  time  making  the  strip 
serve  a  much  more  useful  purpose  in  the  life  of  the  metro- 
politan community  than  could  be  secured  by  devoting  it 
primarily  to  agricultural  purposes?  Among  the  urban  uses 
that  seem  appropriate  are:  large  parks,  parkways,  playfields, 
forest  reservations,  golf  and  country  clubs,  private  estates, 
cemeteries,  water  supply  reservoirs  and  filter  beds,  airplane 
landing  fields  and  parking  spaces,  city,  county  and  state 
farms  and  institutional  buildings,  private  institutions  occupy- 
ing large  acreage,  fair  grounds,  amusement  parks,  sewage 
treatment  works,  truck  gardens,  greenhouses,  railroad  car 
storage  and  classification  yards  and  large  acreage  industries. 
All  of  these  uses  could  be  located  under  proper  limitations 
in  various  parts  of  the  open  development  strip  without  de- 
tracting from  its  purpose  of  maintaining  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  satellite  city.  Almost  any  use  that  re- 
quires large  acreage  and  a  small  percentage  of  cover  and 
that  does  not  draw  large  crowds  of  people  to  it  daily  could 
be  properly  located  in  the  encircling  strip. 

A  plan  of  city  building  that  tends  to  locate  the  intensive 
development  uses  near  the  commercial  center  and  the  open 
development,  large  acreage  uses  near  the  periphery  not  only 
conforms  to  the  natural  trend  of  building  development,  but  in 
general  conforms  to  the  economically  and  socially  ideal 
method  of  urban  land  utilization.  A  segregation  of  the  large 
acreage  uses  at  the  periphery  results  in  a  more  compact,  con- 
venient and  economical  grouping  of  the  remaining  residence, 
business  and  industrial  uses.  Large  institutions,  cemeteries 
and  golf  clubs  located  within  the  closely  built  up  area  take 
land  that  might  be  devoted  to  housing  and  thus  tends  to  con- 
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gestion  or  the  forcing  of  the  dwellings  into  less  convenient 
locations. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  uses  of  the  open  development 
strips  indicated  above  and  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity 
of  the  satellite  cities,  the  preservation  of  these  wide  semi- 
open  strips  will  prove  useful  in  many  ways.  They  will  block 
the  spread  of  conflagrations.  They  will  furnish  economical 
routes  for  future  railroads  and  railroad  belt  lines,  electric 
power  transmission  lines,  oil  pipe  lines,  water  supply  tunnels, 
interurban  railway  and  bus  lines,  high-speed  trucking  and 
automobile  roads,  and  airplane  courses.  As  routes  for  air- 
planes with  frequent  landing  and  parking  spaces  they  will 
aid  in  the  practical  application  of  this  great  invention  to 
city  life  and  work.  When  the  airplane  is  at  length  "Ford- 
ized"  and  each  man  has  his  "flitter"  these  open  development 
strips  may  have  a  new  and  rather  intensive  sort  of  usefulness. 

True  art  gives  the  short  cut  to  the  best  solution  of  many 
problems.  The  artist  knows  that  each  building  should  have 
its  setting,  each  dwelling  a  lawn  and  garden  about  it,  and 
that  similarly  the  closely  built  up  portions  of  each  town 
should  be  surrounded  by  a  green  belt  of  open  country.  The 
artist  too  designs  the  great  university  as  a  unit  but  with  a 
campus  and  with  open  grounds  and  individuality  for  every 
building.  So,  too,  the  great  city  should  have  its  central  city 
and  its  suburban  towns,  all  with  spacious  grounds  about  them 
giving  them  dignity,  individuality,  breathing  space  and  perm- 
anence. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  a  large  urban  region  it  will  be 
necessary  to  devote  from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  area 
to  open  development  uses  in  order  to  provide  strips  averaging 
from  half  mile  to  one  mile  in  width  around  the  central  city 
and  each  of  its  satellites.  The  amount  seems  large,  but  is 
probably  not  larger  than  can  be  economically  justified.  If 
all  the  normal  open  development  uses  could  be  segregated  in 
these  strips  they  would  be  quite  fully  utilized.  With  the 
necessary  increase  in  open  development  uses  to  furnish  ade- 
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quate  breathing  and  recreation  areas,  to  provide  for  air- 
plane traffic  and  to  provide  permanent  locations  for  suburban 
homes  on  large  plots,  it  seems  probable  that  half  of  the  land 
area  of  the  urban  region  could  be  profitably  set  aside  for 
these  open  development  zones.  Wherever  possible  the  areas 
least  suitable  for  building  purposes  either  on  account  of  ac- 
cessibility or  topography  should  be  included  in  the  open  de- 
velopment strips.  They  will  include  considerable  marsh 
land  and  land  under  water,  also  much  land  or  rough  topo- 
graphy. The  open  development  strips  will  not  be  bands  of 
uniform  width  but  quite  irregular  areas  surrounding  irregu- 
larly shaped  towns.  Rivers,  bays,  broad  marshes  and  moun- 
tain ridges  will  sometimes  supplement  or  render  partially 
unnecessary  the  laying  out  of  open  development  strips.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  New  York  region  where  Jamaica 
Bay,  Flushing  Bay,  Long  Island  Sound,  the  East  River,  the 
Lower  Bay,  the  Upper  Bay,  the  North  River,  Arthur  Kill, 
Newark  Bay,  the  Hackensack  Meadows,  the  Passaic  River 
and  the  Orange  Mountains  serve  as  natural  boundaries  and 
barriers. 

Assuming  that  the  open  development  strip  is  essential 
to  the  proper  planning  of  metropolitan  region,  how  can  it 
legally  be  fixed  and  preserved?  Methods  that  may  have  tc 
be  used  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Public  acquirement  by  condemnation  or  purchase 
of  the  land  and  the  leasing  or  resale  with  restrictions  of  such 
land  as  is  not  required  for  parks,  landing  fields  and  other 
public  uses. 

(2)  Acquirement  by  condemnation  or  purchase  of  a 
public  easement  over  the  land  restricting  it  to  open  develop- 
ment uses. 

(3)  Modification  of  laws  and  practices  for  the  assess- 
ment and  taxation  of  land  within  the  open  development  strips. 

(4)  Zoning  regulations  limiting  the  uses  permitted  in 
the  open  development  strip  and  so  framed  as  to  force  certain 
uses  into  such  strip. 
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That  the  zoning  method  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the 
open  development  strip  would  have  manifest  advantages,  if 
it  can  be  reasonably  and  effectively  applied,  is  scarcely  open 
to  question.  It  must  be  admitted,  of  course,  that  there  will 
be  many  situations  in  any  comprehensive  plan  for  open  de- 
velopment strips  in  any  great  urban  region  where  existing 
conditions  of  development,  transit  facilities  and  land  values 
will  at  once  rule  out  the  zoning  method  as  entirely  imprac- 
tical. But  assuming  for  the  purposes  of  argument  an  urban 
region  that  is  free  from  such  hampering  conditions,  would 
it  be  practical  to  apply  zoning  methods  to  the  preservation 
of  the  integrity  of  the  open  development  strips? 

A  fundamental  and  practically  limiting  first  condition 
would  be  that  every  owner  of  land  in  the  open  development 
strip  must  be  allowed  some  reasonable  use  of  his  land.  Or- 
dinarily a  use  to  be  reasonable  must  be  such  as  will  permit  a 
fair  return  on  the  fair  value  of  the  land.  In  other  words,  the 
zoning  must  not  result  in  reducing  the  actual  value  of  the 
land.  I  believe  that  under  the  ideal  conditions  assumed 
and  with  good  judgment  in  the  selection  of  the  areas  for  in- 
clusion in  the  open  development  strips  the  zoning  of  such 
strips  with  a  view  primarily  to  serve  the  open  development 
uses  already  enumerated  would  probably  lead  to  an  enhance- 
ment of  land  value  and  to  a  much  more  certain  and  rapid 
development  than  would  occur  if  such  strips  remained  un- 
zoned.  This  result  would  also  be  promoted  by  zoning  regu- 
lations tending  to  force  certain  uses  into  the  open  develop- 
ment strips. 

Just  how  zoning  regulations  could  be  worked  out  to 
bring  about  the  use  of  the  open  development  strip  for  the 
general  purposes  indicated  can  only  be  rather  vaguely  sug- 
gested. The  method  must,  of  course,  depend  on  the  particu- 
lar application  and  case  in  hand.  One  of  the  most  promising 
regulations  would  be  a  requirement  of  a  large  area  per  fam- 
ily housed.  One  acre  per  family  should  probably  be  a  mini- 
mum requirement.  The  requirement  should  be  drastic 
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enough  to  prevent  subdivision  for  ordinary  purposes.  It 
should  not  prevent,  but  should  tend  to  encourage  private 
estate  development.  It  should  not  prevent  use  for  truck 
gardening  and  it  should  tend  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
man  of  small  means  to  have  his  home  with  a  garden  and 
trees  and  with  chickens  and  pigs  if  he  feels  so  inclined. 

In  portions  of  the  open  development  strip  along  railroad 
tracks  and  not  too  close  to  present  or  future  residence  areas 
the  heavier  types  of  industry  requiring  large  acreage  could 
be  permitted.  The  area  requirement  of  one  acre  per  family 
would  here  be  of  distinct  economic  advantage  in  saving  the 
land  for  industrial  use  and  in  preventing  the  development 
nearby  of  closely  built  residence  area,  that  might  subject  the 
industrial  operators  to  complaints  because  of  nuisance  fea- 
tures connected  with  the  normal  operations  of  their  plants. 
By  excluding  these  large  acreage  plants  from  the  city  proper 
a  fair  demand  would  be  created  for  all  the  land  in  the  open 
development  strip  appropriately  located  and  suited  for  heavy 
industrial  uses. 

Cemeteries,  aviation  fields,  large  acreage  institutions, 
fair  grounds,  amusement  parks,  railroad  car  storage  and 
classification  yards  could  also  be  excluded  from  the  city 
proper  so  that  all  new  uses  of  this  kind  would  be  required  to 
locate  in  one  of  the  open  development  strips. 

Private  estates  and  golf  and  country  clubs  would  quite 
naturally  gravitate  to  certain  sections  of  the  open  develop- 
ment strips.  These  sections  would  be  protected  by  regula- 
tions prohibiting  industry  and  objectionable  business  uses 
and  by  the  large  area  requirement  per  family  that  would 
preclude  subdivision  for  ordinary  residence  purposes. 

The  above  regulations  should  be  supplemented  by  regu- 
lations strictly  limiting  the  percentage  of  cover  or  lot  oc- 
cupancy to  that  normal  for  the  type  of  large  industry  and 
institutions  intended  to  be  permitted;  and  thus  preventing 
any  intensive  development  that  would  be  contrary  to  the 
purpose  intended  to  be  served  by  the  open  development 
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strips.  With  this  percentage  of  occupancy  limitation  a  much 
greater  freedom  can  be  allowed  in  the  kinds  of  industries, 
business  and  institutions  permitted  than  would  otherwise  be 
feasible.  An  occupancy  limitation  of  from  5  per  cent  to  20 
per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  plot  might  be  reasonable. 

The  regional  zoning  would  also  have  to  be  supplemented 
by  a  general  public  policy  of  locating  large  parks,  forest 
reservations,  playfields,  aviation  fields,  city  farms  and  in- 
stitutions and  other  large  acreage  public  properties  and  facil- 
ities within  the  open  development  strips. 

The  planning  of  an  outer  park  system  should  especially 
be  correlated  with  the  regional  zoning.  The  acquirement  of 
a  really  adequate  and  comprehensive  regional  park  system 
should  be  started  at  the  time  the  regional  zoning  is  put  in 
force.  This  will  create  a  fair  and  reasonable  demand  for 
some  of  the  land  in  the  open  development  strips  that  might 
otherwise  be  somewhat  injuriously  affected  by  being  included 
in  the  regional  zoning.  The  park  system  can  thus  be  made 
to  render  an  additional  important  service  to  the  community 
and  the  zoning  of  the  open  development  strips  can  make  it 
much  easier  to  secure  a  complete  and  comprehensive  park 
system. 

In  open  development  zoning  as  in  ordinary  zoning,  the 
regulations  must  for  the  most  part  recognize  existing  condi- 
tions and  an  ideal  adjustment  of  areas  must  be  modified  ac- 
cordingly. If  a  portion  of  the  proposed  open  development 
strip  has  already  been  subdivided  into  ordinary  building  lots 
or  if  it  is  close  to  an  area  that  has  already  been  largely  built 
up,  it  is  probably  too  late  to  preserve  such  portion  of  the 
open  development  strip  by  the  zoning  method.  Ordinarily 
open  development  zoning  should  not  be  attempted  except  at 
a  distance  of  one-half  mile  to  one  mile  out  beyond  the  pres- 
ent built  up  areas.  The  field  for  the  practical  application  of 
the  zoning  method  to  the  preservation  of  open  development 
strips  in  any  great  urban  center  of  population  is  extremely 
limited. 
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In  fact,  unless  the  open  development  strips  are  planned 
for  long  in  advance  of  the  community's  growth  to  metro- 
politan size  their  attainment  either  by  zoning  or  by  purchase 
becomes  an  almost  insuperable  task.  Thus  far  we  have  dis- 
cussed the  open  development  strip  as  a  factor  in  metropolitan 
planning,  but  in  reality  it  is  almost  as  essential  a  factor  in 
the  planning  of  the  individual  urban  unit  as  in  the  planning 
of  the  great  urban  region.  Every  city  should  have  its  open 
development  strip  even  if  there  is  no  prospect  of  its  ever  be- 
coming a  part  of  an  urban  region.  It  is  a  more  economic 
utilization  of  the  city's  land  area  to  place  its  large  acreage, 
open  development  uses  outside  the  areas  deemed  necessary 
for  more  intensive  housing  or  business  development. 

Given  a  city  of  25,000  or  50,000  population,  located 
10  miles  or  more  distant  from  any  considerable  urban  center 
and  having  complete  planning  and  zoning  jurisdiction  over 
all  the  land  outside  its  present  built  up  area  and  within  its 
normal  sphere  of  influence,  and  it  would  seem  entirely  prac- 
tical to  create  open  development  strips  and  to  do  so,  at  least 
in  large  measure,  by  the  zoning  method. 

Planning  and  zoning  should  always  be  regional  whether 
the  problem  be  that  of  a  small  town  or  of  a  great  metropoli- 
tan region.  The  small  town  has  its  sphere  of  influence  and 
of  prospective  development  as  well  as  the  great  city.  A  town 
or  city  for  planning  purposes  includes  both  the  present  built 
up  area  and  all  the  adjacent  land  needed  for  growth  and  for 
an  outer  open  development  strip.  If  each  town  had  been 
planned  and  developed  in  this  way  the  problem  of  the  great 
urban  region  would  be  comparatively  simple.  Each  town 
would  take  its  place  in  the  urban  group  as  a  self-contained 
unit. 

ZONING    OF    LARGE    UNDEVELOPED    AREAS 

Regional  planning  and  zoning  should,  of  course,  go 
hand  in  hand.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  planning  and 
zoning  of  undeveloped  areas.  The  planning  of  public  facili- 
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ties  and  the  allocation  of  private  land  to  its  most  appropriate 
use  through  zoning  are  two  aspects  of  the  same  fundamental 
problem — the  convenient  and  orderly  development  of  the 
community.  The  suburban  town  should  have  its  independent 
thorofare  system  with  traffic  routes  radiating  from  its 
commercial  center.  These  traffic  routes  should  connect  it 
with  the  central  commercial  city  and  with  neighboring  sub- 
urban towns.  The  street  system  of  the  central  city  should  not 
extend  in  regular  rectangular  fashion  to  include  the  suburban 
towns.  Where  such  towns  have  grown  up  at  a  distance  from 
the  central  city  they  have  usually  developed  an  independent 
thorofare  system  but  where  they  have  developed  close  to 
the  central  city  the  tendency  has  been  simply  to  extend  the 
street  system  of  the  central  city  out  to  include  the  suburbs. 
Where  a  suburban  town  has  a  distinct  street  system  radiat- 
ing from  its  community  or  business  center  it  is  much  easier 
so  to  plan  and  zone  it  that  its  individuality  will  be  perma- 
nently preserved.  This  also  greatly  simplifies  the  problem 
of  surrounding  the  suburb  with  an  open  development  strip. 
If  our  theory  of  the  permanent  suburban  industrial  town  is 
sound  the  traffic  of  the  town  will  be  largely  town  traffic  and 
the  street  system  should  be  designed  primarily  to  serve  that 
traffic  though  not  ignoring  the  lesser  need  for  through  con- 
nections with  the  central  city  and  with  neighboring  suburbs. 

In  regional  zoning  it  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  future  development  of  a  new  industrial  sub- 
urb in  a  large  area  of  from  four  to  twenty-five  square  miles  in 
extent.  Zoning  of  this  kind  offers  many  difficulties  and 
dangers.  If,  however,  the  railroad  locations  are  fixed,  the 
park  areas  planned  and  the  thorofare  system  so  fixed  or  de- 
finitely planned  that  there  is  one  logical  traffic  center  for  the 
main  business  district  and  other  logical  traffic  centers  for  a 
few  local  business  districts,  the  zoning  can  be  applied  with 
very  little  danger  of  fundamental  error. 

If  the  railroad  and  main  thorofare  locations  are  not 
reasonably  well  determined  the  only  safe  course  is  to  apply 
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very  limited  regulations  supplemented  by  a  considerable 
degree  of  discretionary  power  in  a  board  of  adjustment. 
Required  area  per  family  and  percentage  of  lot  occupancy 
regulations  should  in  general  be  applied.  Small  business 
districts  should  be  established  at  important  crossings  of  exist- 
ing highways.  But  the  location  of  industries  and  in  lesser 
measure  of  stores  and  garages  should  be  left  very  largely  to 
the  board  of  adjustment  up  to  the  time  that  active  develop- 
ment of  the  suburb  begins  or  the  railroad  and  thorofare 
system  is  determined. 

Similar  considerations  should  govern  the  zoning  of  large 
undeveloped  areas  between  the  existing  built  up  section  of  a 
central  city  or  of  a  suburban  town  and  the  encircling  open 
development  strip.  Where  railroad  and  thorofare  locations 
have  not  been  definitely  determined  the  regulations  should 
be  simple  and  elastic.  They  should  not  deprive  anyone  of 
any  reasonable  use  of  his  property  that  will  not  seriously 
interfere  with  its  future  development  for  urban  purposes. 

In  the  case  of  large  undeveloped  areas  platting  control 
is  an  efficient  aid  and  supplement  to  zoning  regulations  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  preparation  of  a  zoning  plan  for  the 
area  is  of  great  assistance  in  enforcing  an  intelligent  platting 
control.  In  Indianapolis  the  City  Plan  Commission  has  con- 
trol over  the  platting  of  subdivisions  within  five  miles  of  the 
city  limits.  The  commission  is  preparing  a  park,  parkway 
and  thorofare  plan  for  this  entire  outlying  region  and  it  pro- 
poses also  to  have  a  zoning  plan  prepared  for  the  region  even 
though  such  plan  cannot  be  enforced  by  ordinance  within 
territory  outside  of  the  city  limits.  The  Commission  feels, 
however,  that  the  zoning  plan  is  essential  to  a  more  intelli- 
gent exercise  of  its  platting  control  and  that  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  legal  force  the  zone  plan  will  very  largely  influence 
the  industrial,  commercial  and  residential  development  of 
this  large  outlying  region. 
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REGIONAL  ZONING  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  BIG  CITY  PROPER 

The  primary  function  of  the  chief  traffic  center  of  any 
city  is  that  of  a  market.  This  market  may  serve  merely  the 
local  needs  of  the  people  of  the  city  itself  as  in  the  case  of  a 
small  industrial  town  or  it  may  serve  also  the  surrounding 
country  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  city.  In  the  great  city 
it  becomes  also  the  commercial,  distributing  and  financial 
center  of  several  states  or  of  the  entire  country.  The  prime 
function  of  the  business  or  central  portion  of  any  city  is, 
therefore,  not  manufacture,  but  distribution  and  exchange. 
The  traffic  and  congestion  in  the  central  portions  of  most  large 
cities  has  already  become  so  great  that  it  is  placing  a  serious 
handicap  on  commerce  and  industry. 

One  fundamental  means  of  traffic  relief  is  to  take  from 
the  traffic  or  business  center  the  industries  and  businesses 
that  do  not  properly  belong  there;  and  especially  all  those 
that  can  be  more  economically  carried  on  in  sub-centers  of 
business  and  industry  located  throughout  the  city  and  its 
suburbs.  Ideally  the  big  city  proper  should  be  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  commerce  and  to  the  homes  of  the 
people  engaged  in  such  commerce.  The  suburban  towns  and 
satellite  cities  clustering  about  the  big  commercial  city  should 
be  devoted  chiefly  to  industries  and  to  the  homes  of  the 
workers  employed  in  such  industries.  This  arrangement 
would  reduce  the  traffic,  transit  and  housing  problems  to  a 
minimum  and  increase  commercial  and  industrial  efficiency. 
What  a  relief  it  would  be  to  New  York  City,  a  world  com- 
mercial and  financial  center,  if  the  several  hundred  thousand 
workers  in  the  garment  trades  and  other  light  industries 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  central  business  district  and  all 
the  trucking  incident  to  these  industries  could  be  removed  to 
other  portions  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

While  the  heavier  industries  naturally  move  out  of  the 
big  city  proper  as  land  values  increase  and  the  opportunity 
for  expansion  is  blocked,  the  place  of  each  such  plant  is 
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immediately  filled  by  a  great  number  of  light  manufacturing 
establishments  having  many  times  as  many  employes  as  the 
former  plant,  thus  adding  greatly  to  transit  and  housing  con- 
gestion. To  the  fullest  practical  extent  regional  zoning 
should  aim  at  the  limitation  of  industry  in  and  near  all  large 
business  centers  and  particularly  in  the  center  of  the  big  city 
proper.  The  extent  to  which  such  decentralization  can  be 
promoted  by  zoning  ^regulations  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  measure  of  public  appreciation  and  support  of  the  social 
and  economic  advantages  accruing  from  such  decentraliza- 
tion. 

The  light  manufacturer  locates  in  or  near  the  central 
business  district  for  various  reasons,  chief  among  which  are 
the  following: 

(1)  A  better  labor  supply.     Located  at  the  traffic  and 
transit  center  the  manufacturer  can  draw  his  labor  supply 
from  the  entire  urban  region.    For  those  kinds  of  light  manu- 
facture that  require  cheap  unskilled  labor  the  center  is  also  a 
desirable  location  because  nearby  are  the  chief  housing  areas 
for  this  class  of  workers.     Employes  working  long  hours  at 
low  wages  can  afford  neither  the  time  nor  the  money  to  live 
far  from  their  work.     In  New  York  City  it  has  been  shown 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  such  employes  will  live 
within  walking  distance  of  their  work,  even  though  this  nec- 
essitates their  living  in  the  most  congested  and  unwholesome 
quarters. 

(2)  The  light  industry  located  at  the  chief  business 
center  has  a  better  opportunity  to  market  its  product.     It  is 
close  to  the  big  wholesale  and  retail  houses.    It  is  convenient 
of  access  to  the  out  of  town  buyer.     It  has  better  shipping 
facilities. 

Regional  zoning  can  attack  the  problem  of  the  decentral- 
ization of  industry  in  various  ways:  In  the  first  place  it  can 
prevent  the  increase  and  spread  of  tenement  congestion  in  the 
housing  areas  near  the  business  center  of  the  great  city,  as 
this  tenement  congestion  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  drawing 
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certain  industries  to  the  business  center.  Housing  congestion 
leads  to  increased  industrial  concentration  and  every  increase 
in  industrial  concentration  leads  to  increased  housing  con- 
gestion. Just  which  is  cause  and  which  is  effect  is  often 
hard  to  determine.  The  one  thing  that  is  clear  is  that  con- 
gestion breeds  congestion.  A  zoning  regulation  requiring  a 
specified  number  of  square  feet  of  lot  area  for  each  family 
for  which  a  tenement  is  arranged  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
effective  remedy  yet  devised  to  cope  with  this  congestion 
problem.  Without  such  regulation  there  is  a  continual  ten- 
dency in  tenement  construction  to  increase  the  number  of 
stories  and  families  and  to  decrease  the  size  of  rooms  and 
the  number  of  rooms  per  family. 

The  problem  of  the  decentralization  of  industry  can  be 
more  directly  attacked  by  zoning  regulations  closely  limit- 
ing the  expansion  of  the  areas  at  present  devoted  to  industry 
in  the  central  district.  If  this  is  done  the  growth  of  the  city 
and  the  attendant  expansion  of  strictly  commercial  uses  will 
ultimately  crowd  out  the  factories.  They  will  all  be  gradual- 
ly forced  into  the  industrial  suburbs  where  they  can  have 
much  improved  facilities  at  reduced  cost. 

Practically,  however,  there  are  very  serious  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  so  limiting  the  industrial  areas  at  the  center 
that  light  industries  will  be  forced  out  for  lack  of  space,  at 
least  for  many  years  to  come.  In  the  first  place  it  requires 
such  a  comparatively  small  area  to  house  the  light  industries 
even  of  a  very  large  city.  And  then  in  practically  every 
large  city  at  the  present  time  there  are  very  large  areas 
around  the  central  business  section  that  have  been  so  spotted 
with  scattered  business  and  industrial  buildings  that  they 
have  been  spoiled  for  residence  purposes.  Consequently  in 
drafting  zoning  plans  for  such  cities  the  only  course  that 
has  seemed  practical  has  been  to  throw  these  spotted  and 
partially  blighted  areas  into  the  commercial  and  industrial 
districts  in  the  hope  that  they  would  eventually  be  fully  used 
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for  such  purposes.  With,  however,  a  definite  policy  of  de- 
centralization in  connection  with  regional  planning  and  zon- 
ing, it  should  be  possible  permanently  to  retain  for  either 
residence  or  strictly  commercial  uses  much  of  the  area  that 
would  otherwise  be  marked  for  light  industry. 


REGIONAL  ZONING  PROCEDURE  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

How  can  regional  zoning  be  made  effective?  What 
authority  can  be  used  or  created  to  prepare,adopt  and  admis- 
ister  the  regional  zoning  ordinance?  This  will  depend  upon 
the  particular  region,  the  number  of  cities,  towns  and  coun- 
ties included,  the  state  constitutional  limitations  on  local 
legislation  and  the  creation  of  new  political  subdivisions,  and 
on  whether  the  county  governing  body  has  strong  powers  of 
administration  and  regulation  as  in  practically  all  Central, 
Western  and  Southern  States  or  very  weak  powers  as  in  New 
England  and  New  York  and  perhaps  other  Eastern  states. 
Where  as  in  practically  all  states  west  of  New  York  the 
township  is  unimportant  and  most  local  governmental  powers 
other  than  those  of  the  municipal  corporations  are  exercised 
by  the  board  of  county  commissioners  or  other  county  gov- 
erning body,  the  county  should  usually  be  made  the  regional 
zoning  authority.  A  single  county  will  often  include  the 
entire  area  included  in  the  regional  zoning  plan.  Where  two 
or  more  counties  are  affected  they  could  by  the  voluntary 
action  of  their  governing  boards  unite  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  the  regional  plan.  In  Ohio  counties  are  already 
authorized  to  unite  for  various  common  projects  and  a  bill 
now  before  the  Ohio  Legislature  permits  them  to  unite  for 
regional  planning  purposes.  The  Columbus,  Ohio,  urban 
region  is  included  in  a  single  county  so  that  regional  zoning 
would  be  carried  out  quite  simply.  The  Cleveland  urban 
region  is  chiefly  in  a  single  county,  but  some  degree  of  co- 
operation would  be  required  from  at  least  three  other  coun- 
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ties.  The  Indianapolis  urban  region  is  chiefly  in  one  county, 
but  co-operation  would  have  to  be  secured  from  an  adjoining 
county. 

But  while  counties  should  cooperate  in  the  preparation 
of  the  regional  zoning  plan,  the  adoption  of  the  zoning  or- 
dinance and  its  administration  should  be  left  to  the  separate 
counties. 

In  New  England  it  will  doubtless  be  wise,  where  a  con- 
siderable number  of  towns  and  cities  are  involved,  to  create 
a  special  metropolitan  commission  to  prepare  the  regional 
zoning  plan.  Where,  however,  only  a  few  cities  and  towns 
are  involved  they  could  be  authorized  to  unite  for  zoning 
and  planning  purposes. 

Should  the  regional  zoning  ordinance  cover  the  entire 
region  or  county  or  only  the  unincorporated  portions  of  the 
region?  The  zoning  plan  should,  of  course,  cover  the  entire 
region,  but  whether  the  zoning  ordinance  should  include  both 
incorporated  and  unincorporated  areas  depends  on  local 
conditions  and  policy.  The  inclusion  of  incorporated  areas 
would  be  impracticable  in  many  cases  and  would  be  un- 
desirable in  others.  Where  municipalities  already  have  zon- 
ing powers  it  is  probably  unwise  for  the  present,  at  least,  to 
ask  them  to  forego  such  powers  in  favor  of  the  regional  au- 
thority. In  some  states  powers  of  local  home  rule  guaran- 
teed by  the  constitution  would  probably  prevent  such  transfer 
of  zoning  powers. 

The  administration  of  a  zoning  ordinance  should  in 
large  measure  be  left  to  the  separate  municipalities  even 
though  it  be  adopted  by  a  regional  or  county  authority.  In 
the  enforcement  of  zoning  ordinance  chief  reliance  is  placed 
on  the  control  exercised  in  the  issuance  or  refusal  of  the 
building  permit.  A  permit  is,  of  course,  required  under  the 
building  code  and  under  the  zoning  ordinance  the  building 
inspector  cannot  issue  a  permit  for  a  building  unless  it  con- 
forms in  all  respects  with  the  zoning  regulations.  The  build- 
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ing  inspector  is  a  municipal  official  and  consequently  the 
municipality  is  the  natural  agency  for  the  administration 
within  its  limits  of  the  regional  zoning  ordinance. 

In  applying  zoning  regulations  to  unincorporated  areas 
it  will  be  necessary  to  require  building  permits  and  to  pro- 
vide for  their  issuance  by  some  county  or  regional  authority. 
In  counties  the  county  engineer  or  surveyor  should  prob- 
ably be  given  this  authority  and  required  to  enforce  the  zon- 
ing regulations  throughout  the  unincorporated  areas. 

A  board  of  adjustment  or  appeals  with  power  to  vary  the 
application  of  the  zoning  regulations  in  particular  cases  in 
order  to  give  a  maximum  of  freedom,  prevent  unnecessary 
hardship  and  avoid  confiscation,  is  even  more  necessary  in 
regional  zoning  than  in  the  zoning  of  a  single  municipality. 
In  the  zoning  of  the  open  development  strips  and  in  the  ap- 
plication of  regulations  to  any  large  area  far  in  advance  of 
its  actual  development  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  authority 
a  large  measure  of  discretionary  power  to  apply  the  rule  of 
equity  and  common  sense  to  many  possible  situations  that 
cannot  reasonably  be  subjected  to  a  general  rule. 

The  organization  of  an  efficient  board  of  adjustment  is 
a  difficult  problem  in  any  city  and  this  is  especially  true  in 
a  small  municipality.  It  would  seem  desirable  to  have  a 
single  carefully  constituted  board  of  adjustment  for  the  entire 
urban  region  or  county.  Perhaps  the  appointment  of  the 
members  of  the  board  by  a  court  and  the  payment  of  a 
salary  or  per  diem  for  the  rather  exacting  service  required 
would  bring  good  results.  The  various  municipalities  would 
doubtless  welcome  a  chance  to  turn  over  the  board  of  ad- 
justment work  to  a  properly  constituted  regional  or  county 
board. 
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PRESENT  ATTITUDE   OF  COURTS 
TOWARD  ZONING. 

EDWARD  M.  BASSETT, 

Counsel  Zoning  Committee,  New  York  City. 

The  attitude  of  courts  toward  zoning  is  developing  rap- 
idly. Five  years  ago  we  would  have  said  the  courts  of  the 
middle  and  far  west  were  more  liberal  in  defining  the  scope 
of  the  police  power  than  in  the  east.  Now  we  would  say  sub- 
stantially the  same  principles  and  limitations  are  observed 
by  the  courts  in  every  part  of  this  country.  The  differences 
in  state  enabling  acts  account  mainly  for  different  court  opin- 
ions. Good  state  enabling  acts  are  followed  by  enduring 
zoning,  and  poor  or  incomplete  state  enabling  acts  are  fol- 
lowed by  zoning  which  invites  court  criticism.  A  good  en- 
abling act,  however,  is  not  a  guarantee  of  enduring  zoning 
because,  if  municipalities  transgress  the  recognized  limits  of 
the  police  power,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  enabling  act.  The 
enabling  act  can  do  nothing  more  than  to  grant  the  zoning 
power  to  municipalities  and  place  safeguards  about  its  exer- 
cise. It  rests  with  the  municipal  authorities  to  keep  within 
the  limits  of  the  police  power.  These  limitations  may  be 
stated  briefly  as  follows:  Zoning  must  be  based  on  the  health, 
safety,  morals  and  general  welfare  of  the  community  and  it 
must  be  reasonable,  non-discriminatory  and  non-confiscatory. 

In  this  discussion  there  will  be  an  advantage  in  taking  up 
the  court  cases  by  states  because  this  allows  us  to  consider 
the  completeness  of  the  enabling  act  of  that  state  at  the  same 
time  that  we  consider  the  ordinance  passed  upon  by  the 
courts.  Moreover  we  shall  not  review  the  situation  in  all  the 
states,  but  only  take  such  states  as  have  brought  out  recent 
instructive  court  decisions. 

The  standard  zoning  enabling  act  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Washington,  as  an  aid  to  states  desiring 
to  pass  comprehensive  zoning  laws  contains  probably  the 
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most  complete  statement  of  what  is  needed  in  an  enabling 
act.  This  standard  act,  although  setting  forth  the  requisite 
parts  of  an  enabling  act,  does  not  pretend  to  be  ideal  for 
every  state.  Each  state  should  make  sure  that  it  is  adapted 
to  the  legislative  forms  of  that  state,  and  certain  parts,  es- 
pecially those  relating  to  enforcement,  may  well  be  amplified 
in  certain  states. 

The  standard  enabling  act  sets  forth: 

1.  The  grant  of  zoning  power  to  municipalities. 

2.  Safeguards  in  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  the 
zoning  plan. 

3.  Checks  to  prevent  easy  changes. 

4.  Board  of  adjustment  as  a  safety  valve  against  arbi- 
trariness. 

5.  Enforcement. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  we  do  not  have  the  latest  enab- 
ling acts  of  some  states  particularly  where  amendments  may 
have  been  passed  by  legislatures  during  the  last  few  weeks. 

The  state  enabling  act  for  the  city  of  New  York  is  em- 
bodied in  the  charter  of  that  city  and  comprises  all  the  five 
requisites  of  the  standard  enabling  act. 

The  New  York  zoning  ordinance  has  been  in  effect  since 
July  25,  1916.  Although  many  actions  under  it  have  come 
into  court  it  has  never  been  declared  unconstitutional  in  any 
particular.  Most  of  the  litigation  which  arose  the  first  three 
years  related  to  the  enforcement  of  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
land.  The  subject  of  zoning  was  novel.  The  title  companies 
and  lawyers  were  perplexed  as  to  whether  the  zoning  regu- 
lations constituted  an  encumbrance  on  land.  Finally  the 
view  prevailed  that  zoning  regulations  adopted  under  the 
police  power  did  not  constitute  encumbrances  any  more  than 
fire  limits  or  building  code  requirements.  The  whole  con- 
troversy was  finally  set  at  rest  by  the  Lincoln  Trust  Com- 
pany case  (Lincoln  Trust  Company  v.  Williams  Building 
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Co.,  229  N.  Y.  313),  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the 
highest  court  of  the  state,  in  an  opinion  declaring  that  the 
zoning  ordinance,  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Estimates  of  New 
York  City  pursuant  to  the  zoning  enabling  act,  is  a  lawful 
exercise  of  the  police  power  and  does  not  place  encumbrances 
upon  real  property.  This  opinion  is  referred  to  as  one  of 
the  leading  cases  in  this  country  upholding  the  constitution- 
ality of  zoning.  The  court  declares  that  as  a  whole  the 
zoning  ordinance  will  be  considered  a  reasonable  invocation 
of  the  police  power  under  an  adequate  enabling  act.  The 
court  makes  the  validity  of  the  whole  ordinance  and  every 
part  of  it  depend  upon  its  reasonableness.  This  decision  is 
a  blanket  approval  of  New  York  City  zoning,  but  it  cannot 
be  said  to  have  the  same  force  that  a  series  of  favorable  de- 
cisions on  particular  applications  for  permits  would  have.  It 
is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  a  zoning  ordinance 
in  many  of  our  states  passed  under  an  adequate  enabling  act 
or  grant  of  power  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  considered 
a  valid  enactment  as  a  whole.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  day 
has  passed  when  the  validity  of  the  power  to  zone  will  be  de- 
nied. The  only  question  will  be  whether  the  application  of 
the  regulations  to  a  particular  plot  of  land  is  constitutional. 
The  recent  Fifth  Avenue  case  (Palmer  v.  Mann,  Supreme 
Court,  New  York  County,  New  York  Law  Journal,  March  14, 
1923,  p.  2006)  shows  how  strongly  predisposed  the  courts 
of  New  York  are  in  favor  of  zoning  when  the  mapping  ap- 
pears to  be  reasonable.  The  board  of  estimate  changed  the 
height  limitation  of  Fifth  Avenue  along  the  east  side  of  Cen- 
tral Park  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  to  seventy-five 
feet.  A  technical  error  in  the  description  of  the  district 
altered  made  it  uncertain  whether  the  park  side  of  the  street 
was  similarly  altered.  Among  other  questions  the  court  de- 
cided that  a  park  could  be  zoned  and  that  Central  Park  was 
zoned.  The  court  swept  aside  all  technical  objections  in- 
cluding what  would  appear  to  be  an  improper  description  of 
the  district  altered,  found  that  the  intent  was  to  change  both 
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sides  of  the  street  and  upheld  the  zoning  resolution  on  every 
point  attacked,  including  its  constitutionality. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  court  decisions  would  have 
been  handed  down  in  the  city  of  New  York  were  it  not  for 
the  board  of  appeals.  The  area  is  so  great,  exceptional  situ- 
ations are  so  likely  to  occur,  unreasonable  or  confiscatory 
mapping  of  some  bordering  plot  is  so  certain  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  adjustment  powers  of  the  board  of  appeals,  ap- 
plicants would  resort  to  mandamus  several  times  every  week 
and  in  practically  every  such  case  the  court  would  declare 
the  zoning  ordinance  to  be  unconstitutional.  The  applicant 
in  New  York,  however,  cannot  immediately  resort  to  the 
courts  by  mandamus  to  bring  up  the  question  of  constitu- 
tionality. He  must  first  exhaust  the  remedy  which  the  law 
gives  him  which  is  an  application  to  the  board  of  appeals. 
The  board  of  appeals  has  specified  powers  both  in  the  en- 
abling act  and  in  the  ordinance  to  vary  the  application  of 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law  in  cases  of  unnecessary  hardship. 
The  board  of  appeals  passes  on  several  such  cases  every 
week  and  in  the  main  adjusts  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
applicants  and  in  a  way  that  protects  the  community.  If 
the  decision  does  not  suit  the  applicant  or  an  aggrieved 
party,  then  the  court  is  called  in  to  review  the  decision.  The 
review,  however,  does  not  bring  up  the  question  of  constitu- 
tionality as  is  the  case  where  there  is  no  board  of  appeals  and 
the  applicant  immediately  resorts  to  mandamus.  The  court 
decides  whether  the  board  of  appeals  has  acted  within  the 
scope  of  the  power  delegated  to  it,  whether  it  used  due  dis- 
cretion and  whether  it  carried  out  the  intention  of  the  zoning 
enabling  act  and  ordinance.  For  the  purpose  of  this  review 
all  parties  generally  stand  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  law. 
If  it  is  decided  that  in  the  first  instance  the  board  of  appeals 
erred  in  the  application  of  its  adjustment,  the  applicant  must 
again  resort  to  the  board  of  appeals  so  that  such  board  can 
provide  a  more  adequate  variance.  The  result  is  that  the 
safety  valve  function  of  the  board  of  appeals  prevents  cases 
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of  mandamus  and  thus  far  has  been  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant elements  in  protecting  the  zoning  ordinance  of  the  city 
of  New  York  against  any  adverse  decision  from  the  courts 
on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality.  One  of  the  many  situ- 
ations thus  reviewed  by  the  courts  arose  in  Murray  Hill,  Man- 
hattan, and  was  recently  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
(People  ex  rel.  Sheldon  v.  Board  of  Appeals,  234  N.  Y.  484, 
Advance  Sheets  No.  1159).  Mr.  Astor  owned  a  large  plot 
of  land  covered  with  buildings  fronting  on  Madison  Avenue 
within  the  residence  district,  the  rear  part  of  the  plot  being 
in  a  business  district.  He  filed  with  the  building  commis- 
sioner a  plan  of  merchandising  building,  or  uniform  height 
and  without  openings  for  loading  trucks.  The  building  com- 
missioner refused  the  permit  on  the  ground  that  the  plan 
showed  a  business  building  in  a  residence  district.  Mr.  Astor 
then  carried  the  case  to  the  board  of  appeals,  which  decided 
that  the  plan  was  adapted  to  safeguard  the  residence  district 
and  stated  that  it  would  issue  the  permit.  In  the  early  stages 
of  this  case  (for  it  continued  before  the  courts  for  several 
years)  considerable  discussion  arose  in  official  circles  as  to 
whether  the  board  of  appeals  could  substantially  overrule  the 
city  legislature.  The  Zoning  Committee  pointed  out  that  the 
local  legislature  could  only  control  the  ordinance  and  maps 
and  could  not  pass  on  particular  permits,  and  that  the  board 
of  appeals  could  not  control  the  ordinance  and  maps  but  was 
confined  to  particular  permits.  It  also  pointed  out  that  a 
dry  goods  merchandising  building,  especially  if  trucks  could 
not  load  within  the  residence  district,  would  to  some  extent  at 
least  safeguard  the  residence  district,  and  therefore  permit- 
ting a  merchandising  building  was  not  necessarily  the  same 
as  changing  the  district  to  business.  A  change  to  business 
would  allow  a  butcher  store  or  a  use  devoting  25  per  cent,  of 
the  floor  space  to  light  industry.  It  was  undoubtedly  in  the 
power  of  the  board  of  appeals  if  it  could  not  safeguard  the 
district  in  any  other  way  to  impose  as  a  condition  that  there 
should  be  no  openings  to  the  street  within  the  residence  dis- 
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trict  or  that  there  should  be  no  show  windows.    The  case  went 
to  the  Supreme  Court  on  certiorari  and  this  court  reversed 
the  board  of  appeals,  stating  that  it  did  what  only  the  city 
legislature  could  do,  namely,  to  create  a  business  district. 
This  view  was  affirmed  by  the  Appellate  Division.    The  Court 
of  Appeals,  the  court  of  last  resort,  decided,  however,  that 
the  board  of  appeals  was  within  the  scope  of  its  authority, 
that  it  had  not  abused  its  discretion,  that  it  had  applied  a 
remedy  to  what  might  otherwise  be  an  unreasonable  situa- 
tion, that  it  was  not  even  a  question  whether  the  board  of  ap- 
peals did  the  very  thing  that  the  city  legislature  could  do,  but 
the  only  question  was  whether  the  board  of  appeals  acted 
within   the   rule   lawfully   laid   down   in   order  to   prevent 
what  would  otherwise  be  an  unreasonable  or  confiscatory 
employment  of  the  police  power.       Madison  Avenue  is  a 
great  traffic  thoroughfare  and  many  claimed  that,  if  there 
was  no  amelioration  of  a  strict  residence  use,  the  zoning  reg- 
ulations would  be  confiscatory.     However  this  may  be,  the 
fact  that  New  York  had  a  board  of  appeals  and  a  provision 
for  court  review  caused  an  extremely  dangerous  situation  to 
be  solved  without  a  court  declaration  of  unconstitutionality. 
In  light  of  this  carefully  prepared  pronouncement  of  the 
court  of  last  resort  in  New  York  state  it  has,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  become  the  duty  of  the  board  of  appeals  in  every 
case  where  it  considers  that  the  zoning  maps  affect  the  land 
in  a  manner  that  is  unreasonable,  discriminatory  or  confis- 
catory, to  find  an  amelioration  that  is  within  the  rules  laid 
down  and  within  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  ordinance. 
If  such  determination  would  transgress  all  the  rules  laid 
down  for  the  conduct  of  the  board  of  appeals,  then  it  is  plain 
that  the  board  of  appeals  is  powerless,  and  if  the  applicant 
has  a  case  where  the  map  is  unreasonable,  discriminatory  or 
confiscatory  and  beyond  the  remedy  of  the  board  of  appeals, 
then  he  can  go  into  the  court  in  mandamus  and  the  court  will 
declare  that  the  law  is  unconstitutional.     By  this  time  it 
would  be  hoped  that  the  city  legislature  would  alter  the  map. 
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Some  may  say  that  the  Sheldon  case  shows  that  the  stand- 
ard enabling  act  gives,  or  allows  the  local  legislature  to  give, 
too  great  power  to  the  board  of  appeals.  The  writer  does 
not  think  so.  If  the  scope  of  power  is  abbreviated,  the  field 
of  unreasonableness  that  cannot  be  remedied  is  enlarged  in 
the  same  proportion.  Any  lessening  of  power,  therefore, 
would  result  in  court  declarations  of  unconstitutionality.  In 
New  York  city  the  mistakes  or  acts  of  unfairness  of  the  board 
of  appeals  are  infinitesimal  when  one  observes  the  vast  area 
of  the  five  boroughs.  If,  however,  there  had  been  no  board 
of  appeals  or  if  its  powers  had  been  more  circumscribed, 
the  courts  would  by  this  time  have  handed  down  so  many 
adverse  decisions  that  there  would  be  little  official  or  popular 
respect  for  the  law.  It  could  rightly  be  said  that  zoning  in 
New  York  City  was  on  the  scrap  heap. 

At  this  point  some  may  ask  what  then  is  the  limit  to  the 
powers  of  a  board  of  adjustment  under  the  standard  enabling 
act.  In  the  Ocean  Avenue  case  (People  ex  rel.  Cotton  v.  Leo, 
110  Misc.  519;  194  App.  Div.  921)  the  court  annulled  the 
action  of  the  board  of  appeals  in  granting  a  garage  permit. 
In  this  case  signatures  were  for  79  per  cent,  of  the  frontage 
instead  of  80  per  cent,  as  required  by  the  ordinance.  The 
land,  on  which  the  garage  was  to  stand,  was  included  within 
the  79  per  cent.  The  board  of  appeals  had  excluded  from 
the  area  affected  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  The  court 
said: 

"Apparently  the  board's  contention  is  that  this  sec- 
tion gives  them  the  power  to  do  whatever  they  think  is 
right,  regardless  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute.  But  it 
does  not  grant  any  such  power.  The  board  cannot 
wholly  disregard  the  provisions  of  the  statute  or  of  the 
regulations.  It  can  merely  Vary'  them  to  do  'substan- 
tial justice'  when  the  'strict  letter'  of  the  provisions 
would  work  hardships." 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  board  of  adjustment  must  use  due 
discretion  and  must  also  keep  within  the  rules  prescribed  for 
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it.  On  the  other  hand  the  board  of  adjustment  is  presumed 
to  be  a  body  of  experts.  The  courts  will  not  substitute  their 
own  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  case  for  the  judgment  of 
the  board  of  adjustment.  In  the  Healy  case  (People  ex  rel. 
Healy  v.  Leo,  et  al.,  185  N.  Y.  Supp.  948;  194  App.  Div. 
973)  the  justice  who  first  reviewed  the  decision  of  the  board 
of  appeals  decided  that  the  board  of  appeals  should  have 
allowed  a  permit  for  certain  alterations  in  a  garage  in  a 
borderline  case.  He  did  not  find  that  the  board  exceeded 
its  authority  or  acted  without  proper  discretion,  but  the  facts 
appealed  to  him  as  needing  a  different  sort  of  answer  from 
what  the  board  of  appeals  gave.  In  other  words  he  substi- 
tuted his  own  judgment  for  the  judgment  of  the  board.  When 
the  case  went  to  the  Appellate  Division  that  court,  reversing 
the  lower  court  and  upholding  the  board  of  appeals,  de- 
clared as  follows: 

"Applications  to  vary  the  zoning  regulations  in  a 
particular  case  are  addressed  largely  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Board  of  Appeals  which  will  not  be  interfered 
with  by  the  court  except  in  clear  cases  of  abuse  of  such 
discretion." 

After  the  zoning  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  accomplished 
pursuant  to  the  zoning  enabling  act  embodied  in  its  charter, 
the  general  city  law  of  the  state  was  amended  to  give  other 
cities  the  power  to  zone.  This  enabling  act  is  not  so  com- 
plete as  the  earlier  charter  provisions.  It  entirely  omits  the 
requisite  contained  in  the  standard  enabling  act  which  pro- 
vides safeguards  in  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  the 
zoning  plan. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  when  enabling  acts  omit  one 
or  more  of  the  requisites  which  have  been  found  desirable 
for  successful  zoning  and  which  are  contained  in  the  stand- 
ard enabling  act,  an  adverse  court  decision  is  likely  to  fol- 
low. The  city  of  Syracuse  passed  a  zoning  ordinance  under 
the  general  city  law  of  New  York,  but  failed  to  undertake 
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the  preliminary  work  of  preparation  which  was  required  in 
the  New  York  charter  and  is  also  required  in  the  standard 
enabling  act,  but  omitted  in  the  general  city  law  of  the  state. 
Although  the  city  had  a  city  planning  commission,  which 
under  a  special  act  was  clothed  with  power  to  advise  on 
zoning  matters,  nevertheless  this  commission  was  not  called 
into  the  preparation.  The  Clary  case  (Hay den  v.  Clary,  Su- 
preme Court,  Onondaga  County,  January  6th,  1922,)  arose 
wherein  a  landowner  sought  a  permit  to  erect  a  store  in  a 
residence  district.  The  court  upheld  the  builder  of  the  store, 
declaring  the  law  invalid  as  to  him.  The  court  took  pains 
to  point  out  that  the  zoning  in  this  locality  was  not  the  result 
of  study  or  in  accordance  with  any  fixed  plan  under  the 
police  power  and  that  particular  plots  were  chosen  from 
which  stores  were  excluded  although  there  were  other  stores 
surrounding  them.  If  the  enabling  act  had  required  the  re- 
port of  a  zoning  commission,  it  is  quite  likely  that  a  more 
careful  sort  of  zoning  would  have  been  done  and  that  the 
adverse  decision  might  have  been  avoided.  The  mistake  was 
also  made  of  not  creating  a  board  of  appeals  with  proper 
functions  so  that  an  adjustment  might  be  obtained  that  would 
have  avoided  the  annulment  on  the  grounds  of  unconstitu* 
tionality.  It  is  noticeable  that  this  case  arose  on  injunction. 
It  has  been  held  in  New  York  that  injunction  by  an  aggrieved 
party  is  not  the  proper  method  of  enforcing  the  zoning  ordi- 
nance unless  the  aggrieved  party  can  show  special  damages 
(Whitridge,  et  al.  v.  Park,  Calestock,  et  al.,  100  Misc.  367; 
165  N.  Y.  Supp.  640). 

Later  still  the  village  law  of  New  York  was  amended  to  em- 
power villages  to  zone.  This  enabling  act  is  almost  fatally 
defective  as  it  omits  all  the  provisions  of  the  standard  en- 
abling act  except  the  first,  the  grant  of  power.  The  village  of 
Hempstead  passed  a  zoning  ordinance  pursuant  to  this  en- 
abling act  and  almost  immediately  after  the  ordinance  be- 
came effective  an  applicant,  desiring  to  erect  a  garage  in  a 
residence  district,  brought  an  action  of  injunction  against  the 
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village  to  restrain  it  from  preventing  the  erection  of  the 
garage.  As  there  was  no  board  of  appeals  or  provision  for 
such  a  board,  the  question  of  constitutionality  was  at  once 
brought  up  for  decision.  The  court  found  that  the  so-called 
residence  district  had  been  somewhat  arbitrarily  established, 
that  other  garages  were  in  the  locality  of  the  proposed  garage 
and  thereupon  declared  the  ordinance  unconstitutional  so  far 
as  the  plot  of  the  plaintiff  was  concerned.  In  the  course  of 
the  opinion  (Willreup  v.  Village  of  Hempstead,  Supreme 
Court,  Nassau  County,  New  York  Law  Journal,  March  29, 
1923,  p.  2193)  the  court  adverted  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  board  of  appeals  or  any  method  of  varying  the  applica- 
tion of  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  in  cases  of  unnecessary 
hardship,  and  in  a  very  full  and  convincing  opinion  shows 
that  arbitrariness  will  result  unless  some  such  method  is 
provided. 

The  state  of  New  Jersey  has  a  zoning  enabling  act  which 
with  many  amendments  covers  the  five  requisites  of  the  stand- 
ard enabling  act.  They  grant  zoning  power  to  all  munici- 
palities in  the  state.  The  board  of  appeals  provisions  are 
defective,  however,  and  there  is  no  provision  for  court  re- 
view allowing  an  aggrieved  party  to  resort  to  certiorari. 
Largely  because  of  the  defective  provisions  for  boards  of  ap- 
peal or  adjustment  and  the  review  of  their  decisions,  there 
have  been  many  adverse  decisions  against  zoning.  Like  many 
other  states,  New  Jersey  should  pass  a  new  enabling  act  ap- 
plying to  all  its  municipalities  following  in  general  the  pro- 
visions of  the  standard  enabling  act.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  if  states  whose  enabling  acts  have  become  confused  by 
many  amendments,  or  where  they  were  originally  defective 
and  have  been  added  to  by  haphazard  amendments,  would 
repeal  the  existing  enabling  acts  and  substitute  a  comprehen- 
sive enabling  act  following  the  general  lines  of  the  standard 
enabling  act,  there  would  be  a  decided  lessening  of  adverse 
court  decisions. 
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Jersey  City  passed  a  zoning  ordinance  without  giving  care- 
ful attention  to  the  scope  of  the  police  power.  In  the  Jersey 
City  case  (Blakeslee  v.  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Jersey  City, 
112  Atl.  503)  the  court  not  only  pointed  out  the  general 
failure  of  the  city  to  bring  its  ordinance  within  the  enabling 
act,  but  specifically  held  that  the  effort  to  create  residence 
districts  by  using  the  general  words  "strictly  for  residential 
purposes"  was  meaningless  and  could  not  be  enforced.  Since 
this  decision  it  has  been  commonly  considered  that  Jersey 
City  is  without  a  zoning  ordinance. 

A  number  of  cases  have  been  brought  in  New  Jersey  to 
have  entire  ordinances  set  aside  by  the  courts  as  unconsti- 
tutional. All  these  efforts  have  failed.  The  courts  have 
shown  that  reasonable  zoning  is  lawful  and  will  be  upheld, 
and  until  particular  instances  are  pointed  out  that  may  be 
unreasonable  or  confiscatory  the  courts  will  assume  that  the 
ordinance  as  a  whole  is  valid.  One  of  these  efforts  is  em- 
bodied in  the  Cliff  side  Park  case  (Cliff  side  Park  Realty  Com- 
pany v.  Borough  of  Cliff  side  Park,  114  Atl.  797),  where  a 
development  company  brought  an  action  against  the  munici- 
pality, demanding  that  the  court  declare  the  entire  zoning 
ordinance  invalid.  Although  the  company  appears  to  have 
succeeded  in  showing  that  the  ordinance  was  unreasonable 
as  to  part  of  its  land,  the  court  nevertheless  stated  that  the 
proper  way  to  bring  up  the  question  was  by  filing  a  plan 
for  a  building  and  on  its  refusal  by  bringing  an  action  of 
mandamus  to  compel  a  building  permit. 

The  impression  of  the  writer  is  that  it  is  now  quite  well 
conceded  throughout  all  the  states  that  the  courts  will  not 
overthrow  an  entire  zoning  ordinance  because  some  particu- 
lar shortcoming  is  pointed  out,  but  will  uphold  the  ordinance 
as  a  whole  as  a  possible  proper  invocation  of  the  police  power 
reserving  the  right  to  declare  unconstitutional  the  regulations 
regarding  any  particular  plot  of  land  on  which  a  case  arises. 

Apart  from  the  refusal  of  the  courts  to  set  aside  the  Cliff- 
side  ordinance  as  a  whole,  New  Jersey  has  been  unfortunate 
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in  her  court  decisions.  The  unwillingness  of  municipalities 
to  keep  within  the  recognized  scope  of  the  police  power  seems 
to  be  fully  as  much  responsible  for  this  result  as  the  short- 
comings of  the  state  enabling  act.  Zoning  when  under  the 
guidance  of  consultants  has  been  of  a  much  higher  grade  than 
where  officials  of  municipalities  have  framed  their  own  or- 
dinances and  maps.  To  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  writer 
municipalities  have  frequently  overruled  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  consultants  and  introduced  dangerous  provisions. 
Some  of  these  have  been  passed  upon  by  the  courts  as  was 
done  in  the  Haddonfield  case  (Romar  Realty  Company  v. 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Haddonfield,  114  Atl.  248).  A 
landowner,  desiring  to  build  one-story  stores  on  his  land,  was 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  an  ordinance  requiring  the  stores 
to  go  at  least  two  stories  high.  The  framers  of  the  ordinance 
had  not  considered  what  advantages  on  the  ground  of  health, 
safety,  morals  or  the  general  welfare  justified  a  two-story 
building  that  would  not  justify  a  one-story  building,  and  did 
not  try  to  produce  any  such  proof  before  the  courts.  A 
feeble  effort  was  made  by  the  borough  to  convince  the  court 
that  a  one-story  structure  is  more  dangerous  from  the  stand- 
point of  fire  than  a  two-story  structure  because  one-storv 
buildings  often  attract  a  class  of  careless  and  undesirable 
merchants  and  the  carelessness  of  such  merchants  increases 
the  fire  hazard.  The  court,  however,  stated  that  this  asser- 
tion rested  upon  a  false  premise,  and  that  merchants  occu- 
pying one-story  buildings  are  not  necessarily  more  careless 
with  reference  to  fire  than  those  occupying  two-story  build- 
ings. The  court  declared  this  sort  of  zoning  to  be  based  en- 
tirely on  aesthetic  considerations  and  therefore  void. 

The  South  Orange  case  (Handy  v.  Village  of  South 
Orange,  118  Atl.  838)  fairly  presented  the  much  mooted 
question  of  the  legality  of  one-family  house  districts.  The 
court  declared: 

"To  say  to  a  landowner  that  he  cannot  build  a  house 

in  the  middle  of  an  acre  of  ground  because  it  will  be 
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detrimental  to  health,  safety  or  the  public  welfare, 

without  undertaking  to  regulate  such  building,  is  not  a 

proper  exercise  of  the  police  power  and  amounts  to 

taking  his  land  without  compensation." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  establishment  of  a  one-family 
house  district  is  entirely  different  from  a  district  regulating 
the  number  of  families  per  area  unit.  The  former  has  no 
necessary  relation  to  congestion,  whereas  the  latter  is  cal- 
culated to  prevent  congestion. 

New  Jersey  is  just  now  the  battlefield  where  the  courts  are 
wrestling  with  the  problem  whether  it  is  within  the  scope  of 
the  police  power  to  exclude  a  store  from  a  residence  district. 
Although  this  question  has  been  decided  favorably  in  several 
states,  there  has  as  yet  been  no  favorable  decision  in  New 
Jersey.  In  the  Paterson  case  (Kosloy  v.  Quigley,  New  Jei- 
sey  Supreme  Court,  decision  filed  November  8,  1922,}  a 
dwelling  house  owner  in  a  residence  district  desired  to  alter 
a  part  of  his  house  into  a  butcher  shop.  Having  been  re- 
fused a  permit  for  the  alteration  he  showed  the  court  that 
other  stores  were  in  his  proximity  and  claimed  that  it  was 
unreasonable  to  place  his  building  in  a  residence  district. 
The  court  held  that  he  was  right  and  declared  the  ordinance 
unconstitutional  in  his  particular  case. 

In  the  Nutley  case  (State  ex  rel.  Ignaciunas  v.  Risley,  Su- 
preme Court,  New  Jersey,  1923)  the  situation  was  quite  dif- 
ferent. The  landowner  in  the  heart  of  a  purely  residential  lo- 
cality zoned  as  a  residence  district  was  refused  a  permit  to 
construct  a  grocery  and  butcher  store.  He  applied  in  manda- 
mus to  the  court,  asking  to  have  the  ordinance  set  aside  as  un- 
constitutional in  respect  of  his  parcel  of  land.  Here  was  a 
case  where  the  nearest  store  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  It 
presented  fairly  and  squarely  the  fundamental  question  of 
whether  the  zoning  ordinance  could  exclude  a  store  from  a 
residence  district.  It  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  butcher  store 
and  against  the  ordinance.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  state  by  the  town  of  Nutley.  If  the  appel- 
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late  decision  is  against  the  town,  there  will  be  one  more  ap- 
peal to  the  highest  court  of  the  state.  If  the  decision  of  that 
court  is  adverse,  it  would  appear  that  the  main  prop  has  been 
knocked  from  under  the  entire  structure  of  zoning  in  New 
Jersey.  In  such  case  the  state  legislature  should  certainly 
pass  a  new  zoning  enabling  act  on  the  general  plan  of  the 
standard  enabling  act.  This  would  bring  into  more  effective 
operation  the  assistance  of  the  board  of  adjustment  and  might 
show  a  way  for  continuing  zoning  in  New  Jersey.  If,  however, 
the  functioning  of  a  board  of  appeals  could  not  make  zoning 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  police  power  as  determined  by 
the  courts  of  that  state,  there  would  seem  to  be  nothing  lelt 
but  to  pass  a  constitutional  amendment  for  zoning.  Such  con- 
stitutional amendments  are  unfortunate  because  they  will  al- 
ways circumscribe  zoning,  prevent  its  development  and  cause 
friction  in  constant  endeavors  to  adjust  the  constitution  to  the 
necessities  of  growing  municipalities. 

The  unfriendly  attitude  of  the  courts  of  New  Jersey  to- 
ward zoning  seems  to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  legislature  to  pass  an  enabling  act  as  carefully 
thought  out  as  the  New  York  charter  provisions  and  the  un- 
willingness of  municipalities  to  take  the  time  to  frame  sound 
and  conservative  ordinances.  Nearness  to  New  York  City 
where  zoning  was  meeting  with  court  approval  had  much  to 
do  with  this.  Officials  would  not  wait  to  investigate  the  legal 
fundamentals.  The  advice  of  experienced  consultants  both 
in  the  legislature  and  in  the  municipalities  was  swept  aside. 
Quick  results  were  desired.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  stated 
that  it  is  better  and  less  expensive  to  prepare  sound  enabling 
acts  and  ordinances  than  it  is  to  litigate. 

Missouri  has  no  zoning  enabling  act  for  cities  of  over 
500,000  population.  St.  Louis,  which  has  a  larger  popula- 
tion than  500,000,  adopted  a  zoning  ordinance  soon  after 
New  York.  It  drew  its  powers  from  its  existing  charter.  The 
principal  provision  of  the  charter  depended  upon  was: 

"To  prescribe  limits  within  which  business,  occupa- 
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tions  and  practices  liable  to  be  nuisances  or  detrimen- 
tal to  the  health,  morals,  security  or  general  welfare  of 
the  people  may  lawfully  be  established,  conducted,  or 
maintained." 

The  charter  contains  none  of  the  requisites  of  the  stand- 
ard law,  i.  e.,  specify  grants  of  power  to  zone,  safeguards  in 
preparation  and  adoption  of  the  zoning  plan,  checks  to  pre- 
vent easy  changes,  and  a  board  of  adjustment.  The  zoning 
ordinance  provided  for  penalizing  a  property  owner  who  vio- 
lated its  terms.  A  landowner  in  an  industrial  district,  as 
shown  on  the  zoning  map,  began  to  operate  a  junk  yard.  This 
use  was  allowed  only  in  an  unrestricted  district.  When  the 
city  brought  a  penalty  action  (City  of  St.  Louis  v.  Evraiff 
and  Friedman,  Missouri  Supreme  Court,  October  Term, 
1921)  the  defendants  maintained  that  the  city  had  no  power 
to  pass  a  law  excluding  junk  yards  from  plots  situated  like 
theirs,  and  in  general  had  no  power  to  pass  a  zoning  ordi- 
nance. The  court  of  first  resort  decided  that  they  were  right. 
This  view  was  sustained  by  the  appellate  court  which  took 
occasion  to  declare  in  so  many  words  that  police  power  zon- 
ing was  unlawful  in  that  state.  This  decision  in  so  far  as  it 
affected  junk  yards  only  might  not  have  been  important  but 
the  obiter  dicta  suggesting  that  all  zoning  was  unlawful  was 
considered  adverse  to  zoning  in  all  municipalities  of  the 
state,  even  those  smaller  than  500,000  population  for  whom 
a  fairly  good  enabling  act  had  been  passed.  Accordingly 
the  court  was  asked  by  the  city  attorney  for  a  rehearing  be- 
fore the  entire  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  was 
granted,  argument  was  had,  several  other  cities  appearing  by 
their  city  attorneys,  and  the  court  still  holds  its  decision  under 
consideration  although  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed.  Noth- 
ing could  show  more  clearly  than  the  situation  in  St.  Louis 
that  admirable  drafting  and  mapping  work  in  the  ordinance 
cannot  insure  court  approval  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
good  enabling  act  providing  for  a  comprehensive  zoning  plan, 
proper  checks,  a  board  of  adjustment  and  a  statutory  certio- 
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rari.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  zoning  in  St.  Louis  would 
become  better  established  if  the  legislature  would  apply  the 
provisions  of  the  standard  enabling  act  to  that  city.  The  Ev- 
raiff  case  should  have  gone  before  the  courts  as  part  of  a 
comprehensive  zoning  plan.  Instead  of  that  and  by  reason  of 
the  lack  of  a  complete  enabling  act  the  court  was  prone  to 
look  on  the  case  as  one  of  common  law  nuisance.  Then  the 
way  was  easy  to  view  the  entire  subject  of  zoning  from  the 
point  of  common  law  nuisance.  Whenever  enabling  acts,  or- 
dinances and  city  attorneys  in  any  state  have  led  the  court 
into  the  field  of  common  law  nuisance,  the  result  to  compre- 
hensive zoning  has  been  disastrous.  It  is  hoped  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  court  in  the  Evariff  case  will  be  confined  to  the 
legality  of  the  exclusion  of  the  junk  yard  and  that  the  gen- 
eral statements  adverse  to  zoning  will  be  eliminated. 

The  Ohio  legislature  passed  a  zoning  enabling  act  contain- 
ing in  different  phraseology  the  requisites  of  the  standard  en- 
abling act  except  checks  to  prevent  easy  changes  and  pro- 
visions for  court  review  of  decisions  of  the  board  of  adjust- 
ment. Probably  for  the  reason  that  only  a  few  municipali- 
ties in  Ohio  have  as  yet  adopted  their  ordinances  and  most  of 
those  only  very  recently,  little  litigation  has  arisen  in  that 
state.  One  of  the  very  notable  court  decisions,  however,  was 
handed  down  in  the  East  Cleveland  case  (State  of  Ohio  ex 
rel.  Morris  v.  Osborn,  22  Ohio  N.  P.  Rep.  549).  The  mu- 
nicipality pursuant  to  the  zoning  enabling  act  passed  a  com- 
prehensive zoning  ordinance  containing  a  kind  of  residence 
district  for  one  and  two-family  houses  only.  A  landowner  in 
such  a  district  applied  for  a  permit  for  an  apartment  house 
for  more  than  two  families.  After  the  permit  was  refused 
the  landowner  by  mandamus  applied  to  the  court  asking  to 
have  the  ordinance  declared  unconstitutional  and  void  as  to 
his  land  in  this  respect.  The  city  attorney  at  the  trial  very 
wisely  produced  evidence  that  in  a  multi-family  house  there 
was  more  noise  of  deliveries  in  the  halls  and  about  the  build- 
ing, that  there  was  less  light  and  air,  that  contagious  diseases 
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could  more  easily  pass  from  family  to  family  and  that  the 
fire  risk  was  greater  than  in  one  and  two  family  houses.  The 
court  held  that  there  was  a  clear  difference  between  one  and 
two  family  houses  on  the  one  side  and  multi-family  houses 
on  the  other  as  regards  health,  safety,  morals  and  the  general 
welfare,  and  that  therefore  the  ordinance  would  be  sustained 
and  the  permit  would  not  be  allowed.  This  case  points  out 
to  all  municipalities  the  right  way  to  prepare  zoning  cases 
for  trial  and  for  argument.  It  is  best  not  to  refer  to  the  sub- 
ject of  nuisance.  The  attention  of  the  court  should  be  di- 
rected to  such  subjects  as  noise,  street  danger,  litter,  dust, 
contagion,  light  and  air,  and  fire  risk.  Unfortunately  the 
landowner  did  not  appeal  to  a  higher  court,  so  this  decision 
remains  as  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  first  resort.  If  one- 
family  house  districts  are  sometime  sustained,  it  will  be  along 
this  line  of  reasoning. 

The  zoning  enabling  act  of  Nebraska  sets  forth  a  general 
statement  of  the  requisites  of  the  standard  enabling  act  with 
the  exception  of  the  board  of  adjustment.  Under  the  powers 
conferred  by  this  act  the  city  of  Omaha  passed  a  zoning  or- 
dinance which,  among  other  things,  established  a  kind  of  area 
district  called  "E"  in  which  buildings  could  occupy  only  25 
per  cent  of  the  lot.  A  church  corporation  had  bought  a  build- 
ing plot  in  such  a  district  before  the  ordinance.  Needing  to  oc- 
cupy more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  lot  the  church  asked  for 
a  permit  to  cover  38  per  cent.  As  there  was  no  board  of  ad- 
justment to  make  a  variance  in  this  plainly  exceptional  situa- 
tion the  church  sought  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  the 
building  inspector  to  issue  the  permit.  The  court  of  first  re- 
sort held  that  it  was  unreasonable  and  confiscatory  to  pre- 
vent the  construction  of  such  a  church  because  it  somewhat 
exceeded  the  percentage  allowable,  inasmuch  as  it  could  not 
be  shown  that  such  a  church  in  such  a  district  would  be  harm- 
ful to  the  health  or  safety  of  the  community.  The  ordinance 
was  declared  unconstitutional  in  this  respect.  This  opinion 
was  affirmed  by  the  appellate  court  (State  ex  rel.  Westminster 
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Presbyterian  Church  of  Omaha  v.  Edgcomb,  189  N.  W.  617). 
If  the  state  enabling  act  had  provided  Omaha  with  a  board 
of  adjustment  with  power  to  vary  in  exceptional  cases,  this 
declaration  of  unconstitutionality  would  probably  not  have 
arisen.  The  typical  building  in  this  district  was  a  residence. 
It  has  a  front  and  back  yard  and  could  reasonably  comply 
with  a  25  per  cent,  restriction  in  Omaha.  A  church,  however, 
was  a  non-typical  and  exceptional  building  although  needed 
in  such  a  community.  A  church  occupies  the  inside  portion 
of  a  lot  and  needs  a  greater  space  of  cover  than  a  residence. 
In  New  York  City  the  board  of  appeals  has  allowed  churches 
in  E  districts  to  occupy  somewhat  more  than  the  precentage 
of  the  ordinance  on  the  ground  that  the  building  is  non-typi- 
cal, exceptional,  needed  in  the  community  and  that  it  would 
be  an  unnecessary  hardship  to  confine  it  to  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law.  Here  is  a  rather  plain  case  where  the  lack  of  the 
safety  valve  function  supplied  by  the  board  of  adjustment 
brought  about  a  declaration  of  unconstitutionality.  It  is 
understood  that  this  decision  has  seriously  affected  the  entire 
enforcement  of  the  area  map  provisions  in  Omaha. 

The  legislature  of  Wisconsin  passed  a  zoning  enabling  act 
comprising  in  general  terms  all  the  requisites  of  the  standard 
enabling  act.  Largely  on  account  of  this  complete  enabling 
act,  zoning  has  remained  intact  in  those  cities  where  adopted. 
An  excellent  court  opinion  was  handed  down  in  the  Shore- 
wood  case  (Pera  v.  Village  of  Shorewood,  Circuit  Court,  Mil- 
waukee County,  Wisconsin,  decision  dated  July  28,  1921) 
wherein  it  was  held  that  the  ordinance  tended  to  promote  the 
public  health,  morals,  peace  and  welfare  of  the  community 
and  that  its  classifications  were  reasonable  and  non-discrimi- 
natory. This  opinion  is  noticeable  because  it  points  out  that 
the  regulations  of  a  zoning  ordinance  do  not  take  private 
property  for  public  purposes  and  that  on  this  account  there 
can  be  no  award  for  damages. 

Kansas  has  an  excellent  enabling  act  so  far  as  it  goes.  It 
covers  the  requisites  of  the  standard  enabling  act  except  the 
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board  of  adjustment,  but  excludes  from  its  benefits  munici- 
palities having  less  than  20,000  population.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  Kansas  like  so  many  other  states  excludes  the 
smaller  cities.  Every  state  can  well  have  the  same  enabling 
act  for  all  its  municipalities  regardless  of  size,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  unincorporated  townships.  The  reason  why 
these  enabling  acts  applicable  only  to  a  fraction  of  the  mu- 
nicipalities of  a  state  are  passed  seems  to  be  that  legislators 
whose  territory  is  unaffected  will  help  to  pass  the  bill  with- 
out taking  the  trouble  to  investigate  whether  it  might  not  bene- 
fit their  own  districts.  This  reasoning  ought  not  to  have  much 
weight  and  state  legislatures  ought  to  insist  on  passing  an  en- 
abling act  available  to  all  incorporated  municipalities. 

The  Wichita  case  (Ware  v.  City  of  Wichita  and  City  of 
Wichita  v.  Ware,  Supreme  Court,  Kansas,  March  10,  1923) 
is  one  of  the  latest  declarations  of  an  appellate  court  on 
zoning.  Before  the  ordinance  was  adopted  a  landowner 
applied  for  a  permit  for  a  store  in  a  residental  locality.  The 
city  authorities  staved  him  off  by  efforts  not  sanctioned  by 
the  court.  After  the  court  ordered  that  a  permit  must  be 
granted  the  zoning  ordinances  was  passed,  and  the  city  itself 
began  an  injunction  action  to  prevent  the  landowner  from 
building  under  his  permit.  When  this  new  action  came  be- 
fore the  court,  the  court  was  so  impressed  with  the  legality 
of  the  zoning  plan  that  the  injunction  was  granted  and  the 
landowner  prevented  from  building.  On  appeal  this 
decision  was  sustained  in  a  carefully  prepared  opinion  which 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  complete  ever  handed  down  in  a 
zoning  case.  The  contention  that  is  now  at  issue  in  the  Nut 
ley,  New  Jersey,  case,  i.  e.,  whether  zoning  can  prevent  a 
store  in  a  residence  district,  is  squarely  decided  in  favor  of 
zoning.  Although  this  case  differs  from  the  St.  Louis  junk 
yard  case  there  are  so  many  points  of  resemblance  that  it 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Missouri  court  of 
last  resort  which  now  has  the  St.  Louis  case  under  considera- 
tion. 
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Apart  from  the  purely  legal  features  of  the  Wichita  case, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  there  was  an  element  of  harshness 
in  preventing  a  landowner  who  had  bought  his  land,  secured 
his  permit  and  presumably  made  financial  arrangements, 
from  going  on  with  his  building.  If  this  was  the  fault  of  any 
one,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  city  council  and  not  the  fault  of 
the  court.  It  is  well  settled  that  a  police  power  enactment 
can  go  into  effect  at  once.  No  contractual  arrangement  can 
delay  the  operation  of  the  police  power.  Most  cities,  how- 
ever, give  some  recognition  to  permits  that  are  granted  before 
the  original  zoning  ordinance  goes  into  effect. 

It  is  proper  in  closing  to  refer  to  an  increasing  class  of 
court  decisions  commonly  called  zoning  but  almost  univer- 
sally decided  against  municipalities  because  they  are  not 
zoning.  They  arise  where  cities  pass  ordinances  before  an 
enabling  act  is  passed,  or  if  there  is  an  enabling  act  they  or- 
dain in  general  terms  to  prevent  a  garage  within  a  certain 
distance  of  a  church,  or  a  store  within  a  street  that  is  four- 
fifths  residential,  or  to  exclude  business  and  industry  from 
a  certain  favored  section.  These  so-called  zoning  ordinances 
usually  have  no  maps,  are  not  prepared  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  enabling  act  and  are  directed  against  some 
particular  undesirable  new  building  or  class  of  building. 
They  are  in  no  sense  comprehensive.  They  are  usually  par- 
tial, discriminatory  and  confiscatory.  They  usually  borrow 
the  name  zoning  because  real  zoning,  which  is  comprehen- 
sive zoning  under  an  enabling  act,  has  been  largely  supported 
by  the  courts.  The  Forest  Park,  Illinois  case  (People  ex  rel. 
Roos  v.  Kaul,  302  111.  317)  arose  under  an  ordinance  which 
prohibited,  by  a  general  statement  and  without  a  map,  any 
industry  within  one  thousand  feet  of  any  church.  The  court 
declared  the  ordinance  void.  Of  course,  every  one  knows 
that  in  every  city  there  is  some  plot  within  one  thousand  feet 
of  some  church  that  cannot  be  used  for  anything  but  a  fac- 
tory. General  statements  like  this  always  result  in  discrimi- 
nation as  to  some  property  owner  and  as  a  result  the  ordi- 
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nance  is  declared  void.  Similarly  the  New  Jersey  court  de- 
clared unconstitutional  the  attempted  exclusion  of  a  store 
within  a  frontage  of  five  hundred  feet  on  any  street  where 
three-fourths  of  the  property  is  used  or  "intended  for  use" 
for  residence  purposes  (Levy  v.  Mravlag,  115  All.  350). 
Plainly  this  is  not  zoning.  It  is  not  even  a  resort  to  the  police 
power.  The  Dallas,  Texas,  case  (Spann  v.  City  of  Dallas, 
235  S.  W.  513)  arose  because  a  landowner  wanted  to  build 
a  store  notwithstanding  an  ordinance  which  said  that  he  could 
not  do  so  if  a  majority  of  the  buildings  within  three  hundred 
feet  of  his  plat  were  residences.  Such  an  ordinance  was  un- 
reasonable and  unconstitutional  on  its  face,  and  the  court  so 
declared.  The  man's  plot  might  have  a  store  on  its  front, 
rear  and  both  sides  and  yet  he  was  required  to  build  a  resi- 
dence. These  and  many  other  similar  cases  arising  through- 
out the  country  are  misnamed  zoning  cases.  Sometimes  the 
court,  not  recognizing  them  as  police  power  cases,  makes 
some  side  remark  that  appears  to  condemn  all  zoning.  After 
they  are  handed  down  it  is  popularly  reported  that  zoning 
has  been  killed  in  that  particular  state  by  the  court.  This 
sometimes  affects  the  popular  support  which  would  otherwise 
be  given  to  real  zoning.  We  all  are  gradually  learning  that 
there  is  only  one  kind  of  zoning  entitled  to  the  name  and  thai 
is  comprehensive  zoning. 

DISCUSSION 

ZONING AN  IMPORTANT  PART  OF  THE  BALTIMORE  PLAN. 

JAMES  C.  MARTIEN,  Baltimore. 

When  the  Baltimore  Zoning  Commission  reached  the 
problem  of  defining  the  use  districts  into  which  the  City 
should  be  divided,  it  was  immediately  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  adequate  protection  for  residence 
areas  and  simultaneously  providing  ample  latitude  for  the 
commercial  and  industrial  progress  of  the  City.  As  a  tide- 
water city,  Baltimore  has  always  been  an  important  commer- 
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cial  and  industrial  center.  During  recent  years  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  activities  of  the  city  have  been  greatly 
enlarged,  with  every  probability  of  further  material  expen- 
sion. 

A  second  subject  of  important  consideration  related  to 
the  topography  which,  within  the  corporate  limits,  rises  from 
tidewater  to  five  hundred  feet  above  tide,  with  many  hills 
and  intervening  valleys  and  rolling  land  that  required  care- 
ful study  to  determine  its  highest  utility  and  to  properly 
zone  the  use  districts  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  City. 

A  third  subject  of  equally  important  bearing  related  to 
the  extension  of  the  corporate  limits,  which  about  four  years 
ago  were  extended  from  thirty-two  square  miles  to  ninety-two 
square  miles,  creating  an  area  of  sixty  square  miles  largely 
undeveloped,  which  required  careful  consideration  of  its 
ultimate  development. 

Baltimore  being  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  country, 
the  Commission  was  also  faced  with  the  problems  of  con- 
forming within  reason  to  existing  conditions  and  not  too 
drastically  changing  communities  through  the  creation  of  use 
districts  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  existing  uses. 

Each  of  these  problems  became  a  subject  of  serious 
consideration,  but  their  reasonable  solution  was  materially 
aided  through  the  natural  development  which  the  City  has 
enjoyed. 

After  analyzing  existing  uses  and  anticipating  as  far 
as  it  was  possible  the  future  uses  of  property,  the  City  was 
finally  divided  into  four  use  districts;  residential,  first  com- 
mercial, second  commercial  and  industrial. 

Residence  Districts  are  restricted  to  dwellings,  churches, 
clubs,  hotels,  libraries  and  kindred  uses. 

First  Commercial  Districts  are  primarily  reserved  for 
retail  trade,  particularly  in  the  outlying  sections,  where  these 
districts  are  created  to  serve  neighborhood  requirements.  In 
the  downtown  retail  district,  manufacturing  is  permitted  pro- 
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vided  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  ground  floor 
space  in  the  building  is  used,  and  that  such  50  per  cent 
shall  be  the  rear  portion  of  the  ground  floor. 

Second  Commercial  Districts  are  created  to  serve  gen- 
eral business  uses,  including  that  class  of  industrial  use  of 
the  non-nuisance  type.  To  protect  these  districts  87  indus- 
trial uses  are  excluded  and  relegated  to  the  industrial  district. 

Industrial  Districts  are  available  for  any  use,  which  is 
not  prohibited  within  the  city  limits  by  the  Building  Code 
or  other  ordinance. 

Provision  is  made  that  a  residence  use  may  be  extended 
into  the  other  use  districts — a  first  commercial  use  into  a 
second  commercial,  or  industrial,  and  a  second  commercial 
use  to  the  industrial  district,  the  purpose  being  to  give  as 
broad  latitude  as  possible  to  the  progress  of  the  City. 

When  compiling  the  use  maps,  due  consideration  was 
given  to  our  prevailing  winds,  which  extend  from  southwest 
to  northeast,  and  to  our  rail  and  water  terminals  largely 
south  and  southeast  of  the  City.  Opportunity  was  given  to 
extend  and  develop  the  great  industrial  areas  along  our 
harbor  and  along  the  main  line  of  the  trunk  roads  serving 
Baltimore,  which  enter  the  City  from  the  east  and  south- 
west. We  have  also  afforded  liberal  opportunity  for  the 
utilization  of  ample  areas  to  permanently  serve  the  indus- 
trial needs  of  the  City,  with  full  utility  of  rail  and  water 
transportation,  and  within  reasonable  proximity  to  the  great 
labor  residential  districts  in  East,  Northeast  and  Southwest 
Baltimore. 

In  order  to  provide  residence  areas  reasonably  acces- 
sible to  the  industrial  districts,  much  land  closely  adjacent 
and  with  rising  topography  which  was  unsuited  for  industrial 
use  was  reserved  for  residential  developments,  as  no  industry 
can  succeed  without  adequate  housing  provisions  for  the  em- 
ployes, while  equal  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  fact 
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that  the  employes  cannot  earn  a  comfortable  livelihood  with- 
out ample  provision  for  the  location  of  our  industries. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  experienced  in  Balti- 
more was  to  provide  a  zoning  plan  for  the  second  commer- 
cial areas.  This  seems  to  have  been  reasonably  well  accom- 
plished by  utilizing  a  large  portion  of  the  old  and  almost 
original  limits  of  the  City  which  have  outlived  their  useful- 
ness for  residence  purposes  and  yet  are  closely  accessible  to 
our  rail  and  water  terminals. 

Baltimore  was  originally  "laid  out"  adjacent  to  the 
harbor.  With  the  City's  expansion,  our  commerce  and  in- 
dustry naturally  sought  proximity  to  our  tidewater  facili- 
ties, and  with  the  inception  of  our  steam  railroads  these 
terminals  likewise  sought  waterfront  locations,  and  the  sup- 
porting back  land  has  been  absorbed  for  commercial  and 
industrial  use,  which  was  properly  recognized  by  the  Com- 
mission in  sufficiently  extending  these  areas. 

Through  the  extension  of  the  second  commercial  areas 
along  our  railroads,  liberal  latitude  is  provided  for  a  vast 
enlargement  of  our  commercial  area.  Further  to  avoid  hold- 
ing out  too  great  an  area  from  commercial  utility,  particu- 
larly in  the  recently  annexed  60  square  miles,  provision  is 
made  for  any  use  authorized  in  a  second  commercial  dis- 
trict in  areas  zoned  for  residence  or  first  commercial  use, 
provided  the  lot  has  an  area  of  not  less  than  five  acres,  or  is 
bounded  on  at  least  three  sides  with  streets  not  less  than 
fifty  feet  in  width,  subject,  however,  to  the  height  and  area 
regulations  appropriate  to  such  use  and  that  the  use,  height 
or  area  shall  be  so  conditioned  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Board  of  Appeals  to  provide  adequate  safeguards  for  the 
use  of  neighboring  property. 

This  leaves  available  most  extensive  areas  for  residence 
development,  with  ample  provision  to  those  of  our  popula- 
tion who  wish  to  reside  within  close  access  to  the  city's  center. 
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With  the  trend  of  population  to  the  outlying  districts, 
full  opportunity  is  given  for  the  development  of  this  land 
along  the  best  housing  lines,  with  full  protection  against  com- 
mercial or  industrial  intrusions  and  as  much  of  this  land  is 
of  a  rolling  character,  it  is  peculiarly  well  suited  for  resi- 
dence and  park  developments. 

Whatever  may  be  the  improvements  contemplated  by 
a  city  for  its  harbor,  the  railroad  lines  and  terminals,  the 
street  car  and  rapid  transit  service,  paving,  water  supply, 
sewers,  schools,  fire  protection,  parks  and  playgrounds,  could 
be  planned  and  economically  executed  if  it  is  known  what 
they  are  to  serve  by  including  zoning  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
prehensive city  plan. 

NELSON  P.  LEWIS,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Whitten's  outline  reminds  me  of  the  diagrams  which 
Ebenezer  Howard  showed  in  his  book  on  "Garden  Cities  of 
Tomorrow,"  where  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  area  was 
to  be  set  aside  as  open  spaces  and  35  per  cent  of  the  re- 
mainder was  to  be  devoted  to  streets  and  local  parks.  If 
we  are  as  liberal  with  open  spaces,  will  the  result  not  be 
that  the  land  left  for  development  will  be  as  intensively 
occupied  as  it  is  today  in  our  most  congested  centers. 

Mr.  Whitten  referred  to  the  cemeteries  which  might  be 
located  in  some  of  the  open  spaces.  I  think  most  of  us  have 
deplored  the  location  of  cemeteries  within  our  cities,  but  I 
begin  to  think  that  the  cemeteries  (this  may  sound  a  little 
Irish)  may  be  life-savers  after  all,  for  I  am  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  we  can  convert  old  cemeteries  into  other 
purposes.  I  know  there  will  always  be  a  strong  sentiment 
and  prejudice  against  their  use.  It  has  been  done,  however, 
fairly  recently  in  two  instances  in  the  city  of  Paterson;  again 
in  those  two  great  cemeteries  in  San  Francisco — one  a 
Chinese  and  one  an  Italian  cemetery,  where,  without  moving 
a  single  body,  the  mounds  have  been  leveled  off  and  the 
stones  removed.  Great  monuments  have  been  erected — one 
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in  the  Chinese  section  and  one  in  the  Italian  section,  to  tell 
their  former  use,  and  the  cemeteries  are  now  great  public 
parks. 

Wr.  Whitten  also  said  that  in  New  York  people  like  to 
live  within  walking  distance  of  their  work.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  of  this — perhaps  they  do,  but  I  think  that  what  they 
prefer  is  to  live  where  their  own  racial  groups  live.  We  have 
established  in  New  York  a  millinery  center  and  a  garment 
center,  and  there  will  soon  be  a  fur  center  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Pennsylvania  Station,  and  yet  the  operatives  ride 
the  entire  length  of  our  trunk  line  subways  to  get  to  and  from 
their  work.  The  ideal  thing  would  be  to  put  those  industries 
outside  of  the  built-up  sections,  but  we  shall  have  to  deal  with 
the  labor  leaders,  who  do  not  want  their  organizations  too 
far  scattered,  and  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  the  manufac- 
turers, who  want  to  be  in  the  midst  of  things  and  want  to  draw 
on  the  congested  sections  for  their  labor  in  order  to  get  the 
benefit  of  competition. 

GEORGE  H.  GRAY,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Whitten  upon  what  data  he 
premised  his  suggestion  as  to  the  size  of  American  cities? 
In  considering  concrete  cases  it  seems  to  me  that  each  town 
presents  a  different  problem,  and  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down 
any  general  rule.  New  Haven  has,  roughly  speaking,  about 
170,000  population.  It  is  an  important  industrial  center 
and  a  great  educational  center,  but  the  educational  center  has 
taken  out  so  much  property  from  the  tax  list  that  it  would 
work  a  great  hardship  to  limit  the  size  of  the  population  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  tax  burden.  It  would  seem  as  though 
the  industrial  city  should  grow  to  considerable  size  to  bal- 
ance the  non-taxable — and  in  a  commercial  sense  non-pro- 
ductive— portion  of  the  city,  for  we  all  recognize  that  the 
University  is  a  tremendous  asset  to  the  city. 

We  have  in  New  Haven  a  slight  natural  barrier  around 
the  city  which  could  be  accentuated  into  a  more  effectual 
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barrier  in  the  shape  of  hills,  meadow  land  and  other  topo- 
graphical formations.  The  question  is  whether  or  not  we 
should  minimize  those  natural  boundaries  since  they  lie 
within  an  area  which  if  not  developed  would  limit  the  popu- 
lation to  about  200,000,  and  should  create  our  barrier  fur- 
ther out.  Or  maybe  we  should  not  have  any  circumferential 
barriers  inasmuch  as  we  have  radiating  hills  and  rough 
topography  from  almost  the  center  of  the  town  which  would 
give  us  naturally  open  radiating  strips.  In  other  words, 
should  not  our  development  be  rather  by  radial  sectors? 
Our  industrial  sections  would  grow  out  in  geometrical  ratio 
from  the  center  of  the  city,  the  residential  areas  lying  be- 
tween the  open  or  park  spaces  and  the  industrial  or  business 
areas.  You  would  have  practically  under  this  form  of  de- 
velopment, we  will  say,  five  radial  sectors  or  fine  radial  cities 
instead  of  one  great  city  with  several  satellites,  which,  in  the 
course  of  growth,  would  grow  into  one  another. 

MR.  WRITTEN. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  fix  any  limit  on  the  size  of  the 
city.  The  limits  must  vary  with  the  city.  I  do  think  it 
desirable  that  the  central  commercial  city  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  industrial  suburb,  however  large  or  small 
the  different  units  might  be.  I  think  there  are  great  advan- 
tages in  the  strip  or  radial  development  over  the  encircling 
belt,  and  I  think  also  that  it  is  easier  to  obtain  the  strip  or 
radial  development,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  this  method 
prevents  a  great  city  from  simply  spreading  out  and  sweep- 
ing over  the  surrounding  area. 

MR.  COMEY. 

Evidently  we  could  develop  a  very  vigorous  schism  be- 
tween two  schools  of  regional  planners — the  ring  school  and 
the  radial  school.  Mr.  Whitten's  suggestion  of  green  en- 
circling the  city,  which  he  fills  up  with  railroad  yards  and 
great  industries,  is  a  little  chimerical.  I  believe  that  there  is 
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no  real  difficulty  about  great  aggregations  of  population  so 
long  as  they  are  organized.  That  is  what  Mr.  Gray  has  sug- 
gested and  what  Mr.  Adams  has  described  frequently — radial 
lines  in  a  star-shaped  city,  but  with  the  star  points  becoming 
more  and  more  attenuated,  more  and  more  like  strips  as  the 
city  grows,  and  without  proportionate  thickening  of  the  cen- 
ter. The  advantages  of  doing  business  in  a  commercial  city 
are  somewhat  lost  if  it  is  so  completely  broken  up  by  open 
belts  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Whitten's  suggestion.  There  is 
an  economic  loss  in  transporting  people  across  these  belts 
and  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  will  be  a 
tremendous  amount  of  intercourse  in  these  great  aggrega- 
tions, no  matter  how  much  apart  the  satellites  are.  I  don't 
see  how  we  can  avoid  what  Mr.  Lewis  has  suggested,  that  the 
people  will  pile  up  in  the  centers  of  the  city  if  we  ring  them 
around  too  closely  with  open  areas.  We  can  use  the  ring 
strip  to  separate  neighborhoods  and  accentuate  the  commun- 
ity spirit  in  each,  but  I  believe  cities  will  develop  more 
healthily  and  even  more  openly  if  they  develop  along  radial 
strips  so  that  everybody  will  be  within  reach  by  convenient 
transportation  of  real  open  land. 

MR.  BASSETT. 

Mr.  Whitten's  profound  statement  of  the  needs  of  some- 
thing open  between  communities,  either  parks  or  some  other 
kind  of  open  spaces,  is  adaptable  entirely  to  Mr.  Comey's 
suggestion  of  strip  development.  We  little  thought  ten  years 
ago  when  in  this  Conference  we  began  to  talk  about 
heights  of  buildings  and  zoning  that  today  we  would  find 
that  there  is  a  relation  between  zoning  and  the  creation  of 
open  spaces  between  communities.  In  my  mind  this  is  the 
connection.  Zoning  helps  to  stabilize  the  uses  and  values  of 
land  and  buildings,  helps  to  prevent  blighted  districts,  but 
if  a  great  city  can  overflow  surrounding  villages  and  smaller 
cities  around  its  periphery,  then  there  is  nothing  to  stabilize 
zoning.  The  only  thing  that  can  stabilize  zoning  is  the  crea- 
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tion  of  open  spaces  whether  under  eminent  domain  or  under 
the  police  power.  Mr.  Whitten  very  properly  does  not 
go  into  the  field  of  how  this  can  be  done.  It  perhaps  can 
never  be  done,  but  he  brings  emphatically  to  our  attention 
that  zoning  needs  stabilizing  itself,  and  there  is  no  stabilizing 
if  a  great  city  can  pour  over  all  of  the  surrounding  land. 

JOHN  Fox,  New  York  City. 

There  is  one  city  that  illustrates  Mr.  Whitten's  idea  and 
this  city  has  been  a  monumental  failure.  Berlin  has  tre- 
mendous open  spaces  devoted  to  parks,  to  sewage  farms, 
to  water  supply  areas,  and  yet  Berlin  is  a  city  of  tenement 
houses  right  up  to  the  edge  of  the  open  spaces.  It  is  because 
Berlin  has  never  had  comprehensive  zoning.  This  one  ex- 
ample does  not  prove  that  Mr.  Whitten's  suggestion  is  not 
sound,  but  I  wish  we  could  find  out  just  how  to  carry  out  his 
plan  practically.  In  zoning  satellite  cities  today  we  can  re- 
serve as  much  area  as  possible  for  single  family  detached 
houses  and  thus  secure  as  much  open  space  as  possible.  I  am 
hoping  that  a  great  deal  of  value  will  come  out  of  the  regional 
study  which  Mr.  Lewis  and  others  are  making  in  the  New 
York  area. 

MR.  GRAY. 

Apropos  to  Mr.  Bassett's  remarks  about  stabilizing  zon- 
ing, our  experience  in  New  Haven  may  be  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. We  felt  that  we  could  not  stabilize  zoning  unless  we 
had  a  great  deal  more  data  than  is  ordinarily  collected  in  a 
zoning  study.  We  must  have  enough  to  lay  down  a  main 
traffic  thoroughfare  system,  for  without  traffic  thoroughfares 
you  cannot  properly  establish  your  zones.  Secondly,  inas- 
much as  the  town  has  grown  almost  up  to  its  corporate  limits, 
we  could  not  zone  intelligently  unless  we  knew  about  the  area 
beyond.  Consequently,  we  prepared  a  regional  map.  This 
map  is  only  for  our  own  guidance  to  keep  us  out  of  trouble 
in  the  event  that  we  can  establish  sector  zones  or  radial  strips. 
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JEFFERSON  C.  GRINNALDS,  Baltimore. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Bassett's  remarks  on  stores  in  resi- 
dence districts  and  the  possibility  of  courts  not  recognizing 
the  advisability  of  keeping  stores  out  of  residence  districts, 
I  would  call  your  attention  to  an  ordinance  of  Baltimore 
which  practically  prevents  the  erection  of  business  enterprises 
in  residential  districts.  Under  this  ordinance  the  Mayor  is 
constituted  a  Board  of  Appeals  and  public  garages  cannot 
be  erected  without  his  approval.  In  the  midst  of  our  zoning 
work  an  ordinance  was  passed  placing  stores  in  the  same 
category  as  public  garages.  This  ordinance  is  effective  all 
over  the  city.  There  is  no  discrimination.  I  think  it  much 
better  to  have  an  ordinance  of  that  kind  than  one  which  may 
be  attacked  on  the  ground  of  discrimination,  and  certainly 
better  than  to  pass  a  piece-meal  zoning  ordinance  which  will 
probably  be  declared  void  by  the  courts. 
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HOW  CAN  NARROW   STREETS   IN 
BUSINESS  DISTRICTS  BE   WIDENED? 

THE  EXPERIENCE  IN  SEVERAL  CITIES. 

B.  A.  HALDEMAN,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  is  an  outstanding  instance 
of  the  widening  of  a  built-up  street  in  a  business  district.  It 
is  the  principal  high-class  shopping  street  and  the  portion 
that  has  been  widened  extends  from  the  Delaware  to  the 
Schuylkill  Rivers,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles.  The  street 
was  originally  laid  out  fifty  feet  wide,  and  in  1884  an  ordi- 
nance was  passed  authorizing  the  widening  of  that  street 
upon  the  City  Plan,  to  sixty  feet,  five  feet  on  each  side.  The 
widening  has  proceeded  from  that  time  until  the  present,  and 
I  think  all  of  the  buildings  have  now  been  set  back  to  the 
new  line. 

That  ordinance  provided  that  when  a  building  was  torn 
down  or  when  a  new  front  was  put  in,  the  building  should 
go  back  to  the  new  line  and  the  property  owner  might  then 
bring  suit  for  damages.  The  theory  upon  which  the  City 
Solicitor's  office  has  worked  in  awarding  damages  is  that 
where  the  depth  of  a  property  exceeds  one  hundred  feet,  no 
damages  are  awarded  except  for  special  reasons.  The  Wana- 
maker  Building  is  a  good  illustration.  When  the  new  build- 
ing was  erected  it  was  required  to  set  back  to  the  new 
line  and  damages  of  $125,000  were  claimed.  None  were 
awarded  in  the  first  instance  nor  in  the  litigation  which  fol- 
lowed. 

I  believe  that  about  $500,000  has  been  paid  for  the  en- 
tire widening,  a  distance  of  two  miles  on  the  most  important 
street  in  the  city.  If  this  had  been  done  at  one  time  it  would 
have  been  a  bill  that  even  Philadelphia  could  not  have  paid. 

The  same  policy  of  widening  is  being  applied  to  many 
of  the  old  radiating  streets  which  were  formerly  from  thirty 
to  fifty  feet  wide.  These  have  been  made  60,  70,  80,  and 
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in  some  cases  100  feet.  Frankfort  Avenue,  the  old  post 
road  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  originally  fifty 
feet  wide,  has  been  widened  to  seventy  feet.  It  is  a  very  im- 
portant highway,  carrying  a  double-tracked  elevated  railway. 
The  widening  was  done  under  no  special  ordinance,  but  un- 
der the  general  ordinance  which  established  the  City  Plan 
in  Philadelphia.  I  think  there  have  been  no  damage  suits 
on  the  entire  street. 

All  damages  in  street  widening  cases  have  been  paid  out 
of  current  revenue  and  if  at  any  time  this  is  impossible,  the 
damage  awards  carry  an  interest  of  six  per  cent  until  there 
is  money  to  pay  them.  We  have  not  been  able  to  use,  to  the 
same  extent  as  other  municipalities,  the  benefit  assessment 
plan,  since  under  a  ruling  of  our  Supreme  Court  we  cannot 
assess  benefits  on  property  unless  the  property  is  directly 
touched  by  the  improvement. 

J.  R.  BIBBINS,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Has  the  arcading  system,  of  which  there  is  a  good  ex- 
ample next  to  the  Broad  Street  Station,  ever  been  considered 
seriously  by  Philadelphia?  I  have  in  mind  the  tremendous 
value  of  the  space  from  the  first  story  up  which  would  be 
saved  in  any  arcading  scheme  and  yet  I  have  been  told  that 
arcading  costs  as  much  as  complete  widening. 

MR.  HALDEMAN. 

I  believe  within  the  last  year  there  has  been  an 
effort  to  extend  the  arcading  in  Philadelphia.  I  am  not 
sure  that  is  is  a  practical  thing.  I  believe  that  the 
present  arcade  on  Fifteenth  Street  cost  about  $37  per  square 
foot,  and  if  you  have  to  pay  that  much  for  that  kind  of  an 
improvement,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  get  it  open  to  tKe 
sky,  especially  where  you  have  a  street  only  fifty  feet  wide, 
as  Fifteenth  Street  is.  The  only  arcade  in  Philadelphia  is 
fifteen  years  old.  It  is  successful  because  the  first  floor  is 
used  as  a  financial  institution.  I  think  it  would  not  work  so 
well  for  other  kinds  of  uses. 
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GEORGE  B.  FORD,  New  York  City. 

In  Paris,  where  there  are  a  great  many  arcaded  streets, 
we  find  that  the  property  owners  complain  that  they  can  not 
get  as  much  rent,  even  under  a  relatively  high  arcade,  as 
where  the  premises  are  directly  on  the  street  front.  From 
this  experience,  it  appears  that  it  really  pays  to  set  back 
the  whole  building  rather  than  to  arcade  it. 

ROBERT  WRITTEN,  Cleveland. 

On  the  question  of  comparative  costs  as  between  arcad- 
ing  and  the  usual  type  of  widening,  part  of  the  loss  in  rent 
due  to  having  goods  back  in  the  shade  of  the  arcade  is  off- 
set by  the  increased  traffic  efficiency  of  the  street.  This  ap- 
plies to  any  narrow  built-up  business  street.  In  Ohio  not 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  any  street  widen- 
ing is  assessed  on  abutting  property.  If  arcading  were  ac- 
complished, the  City  would  probably  be  called  upon  to  bear 
all  the  expense  of  the  arcading  and  the  property  owners 
would  contribute  the  easement  of  space  for  the  work.  Un- 
fortunately, arcading  in  Cleveland  did  not  get  far  enough 
to  give  us  any  data  either  on  methods  of  assessing  th  ecost 
or  on  comparative  values. 

GEORGE  H.  HERROLD,  St.  Paul. 

We  have  arcades  in  St.  Paul,  one  three  hundred  feet 
long  and  twenty-six  feet  wide  on  Seventh  street,  and  another 
one  twenty-four  feet  wide  for  about  two-thirds  of  the 
length  of  a  block.  We  also  have  arcades  which  run 
through  the  blocks  like  a  Maltese  cross.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  legal  problems  for  which  we  are  seeking  some  solu- 
tion. Shall  we  acquire  an  easement  through  the  build- 
ing, say  so  many  feet  high  and  so  many  feet  wide,  or  shall 
we  acquire  the  land  to  the  sky  and  then  give  the  owner  the 
right  to  let  his  building  stand  above  a  certain  height,  say 
eighteen  feet?  As  to  rents,  I  find  that  the  tenants  in  arcades 
are  paying  slightly  less  rent  than  those  on  outside  fronts, 
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but  they  say  their  business  is  better  and  they  are  well  satis- 
fied with  their  location. 

MR.  WRITTEN. 

The  method  of  street  widening  in  Atlanta  is  to  enlist 
the  cooperation  of  property  owners  and  get  them  to  dedi- 
cate the  land  necessary  for  the  widening.  Where  prop- 
erty owners  refuse  to  dedicate  there  is  an  intersting 
method  of  forcing  them  to  move  their  buildings  back,  which 
has  come  about  owing  to  a  decision  of  the  Georgia  Supreme 
Court  to  the  effect  that  the  City  has  the  right  to  make  a 
roadway  occupy  the  whole  space  between  building  lines.  The 
City  does  not  have  to  provide  a  sidewalk.  So  where  property 
owners  refuse  to  dedicate  land  for  widening,  the  City  has 
made  the  roadway,  in  one  case,  run  up  against  the  front  of 
their  building,  and  in  order  to  secure  a  sidewalk  the  owners 
have  had  to  set  back  their  buildings. 

E.  P.  GOODRICH,  New  York  City. 

Street  capacity  can  be  increased  effectively  by  regulat- 
ing traffic.  Instead  of  widening  streets  at  an  expense  of  mil- 
lions, the  same  benefit  can  be  secured  by  re-routing  trolleys, 
using  single  tracks  in  some  streets  where  they  are  now 
double,  and  limiting  traffic  to  one  way  in  other  streets.  In 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  where  there  was  acute  congestion  on  the 
main  street,  the  City  Planning  Commission  made  an  arrange- 
ment under  which  each  property  owner  contributed  the  land 
for  the  widening  of  the  street  and  the  City  paid  the  expense 
of  setting  back  the  buildings.  All  the  property  owners  in- 
volved agreed  to  this  scheme,  the  buildings  have  been  set 
back,  and  there  is  universal  satisfaction.  One  property 
owner  told  me  that  the  property  left  to  him,  after  the  gift  of 
land  to  the  City  for  widening,  had  increased  in  value  over 
$40,000.  This  same  process  has  been  used  to  good  effect 
in  Richmond,  Va.  In  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  the  city  could  not 
finance  the  widening,  property  owners  along  the  street  raised 
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the  funds  to  pay  owners  on  corner  locations  who  could  not 
afford  to  give  the  land  because  of  the  actual  curtailment  of 
their  holdings. 

As  to  arcading,  I  believe  it  was  reported  at  the  Cincin- 
nati Conference  on  City  Planning  that  as  a  result  of  a  study 
of  the  Livingston  Street  widening  in  Brooklyn  as  compared 
with  arcading  plans,  it  has  been  found  more  wise  to  make 
a  complete  widening  rather  than  securing  a  surface  widen- 
ing by  arcading  merely. 

CHARLOTTE  RUMBOLD,  Cleveland. 

Cleveland  is  now  in  the  throes  of  having  its  Union  Sta- 
tion moved  from  Lake  Front  to  the  Public  Square  and  we 
must  have  a  parallel  street  south  of  Euclid  Avenue.  The 
property  owners  along  Carnegie  Avenue,  which  is  now  in 
many  places  56  feet  wide,  have  agreed  to  give  30  feet  of 
their  property  to  make  the  street  86  feet  wide.  I  should 
say  that  along  Carnegie  Avenue  the  lots  are  very  deep,  and 
this  is  true  of  Cleveland  lots  generally.  There  are  160  own- 
ers in  the  one  mile  of  Carnegie  Avenue,  and  they  have 
formed  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  this  widening. 
Many  of  them  have  no  other  capital  than  their  house  and 
lot.  It  is  a  tenement  house  district  and  many  of  the  owners 
do  not  speak  English.  Some  of  them  only  make  their  mark. 

The  city  is  going  to  assess  the  whole  cost  on  both  sides 
of  the  street  equally.  It  has  been  a  tremendous  job  to  get 
this  thing  through,  but  Carnegie  Avenue  widened  will  be  a 
fine  automobile  thoroughfare  and  these  owners  know  that 
their  values  will  be  increased  300  per  cent. 

WARREN  H.  MANNING,  North  Billerica,  Mass. 

When  the  plan  for  parks  and  streets  for  Harrisburg  was 
made,  a  statement  went  out  to  the  effect  that  the  land  must  be 
given,  especially  along  the  parkway.  Practically  all  the  river 
front  was  given  by  the  owners,  the  man  owning  a  25-foot 
frontage  being  just  as  liberal  as  the  man  who  owned  1,000 
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feet.  It  is  much  better  to  have  the  land  given  than  to  adopt 
an  expensive  method  of  condemnation  and  assessment  of 
benefits. 

MR.  TILTON. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  St.  Louis  street  widening  is 
to  establish  proper  benefit  districts  and  to  overcome  the 
tendency  of  the  legal  machinery  to  slow  down  and  get 
all  tangled  up  when  condemnation  work  is  undertaken. 
The  authorities  in  St.  Louis  believe  it  necessary  to  use  the 
condemnation  procedure.  Mr.  Bartholomew  has  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  trying  to  prove  to  them  that  if  they  would 
adopt  a  purchase  method  they  would  have  more  success,  but 
the  inadequate  machinery  of  condemnation  proceedings  is 
still  in  force. 

In  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  the  City  Council  undertook  to 
widen  from  sixty  feet  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  the 
street  which  forms  an  approach  from  the  Northwestern  Rail- 
road to  the  business  section  and  which  is  also  a  part  of  the 
proposed  Civic  Center.  The  Council  authorized  its  real 
estate  agents  to  acquire  the  property  and  within  a  short 
time  options  had  been  secured  without  any  condemnation 
procedure.  The  same  process  was  used  to  acquire  the  land 
for  the  Civic  Center,  and  I  am  sure  at  no  greater  expense 
and  with  a  great  deal  less  delay  than  if  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings had  been  used. 

MR.  ROGERS. 

Milwaukee  is  unique  in  having  a  real  estate  agent 
operating  under  the  supervision  of  the  City  Council  with 
power  to  buy  such  land  as  the  City  Planning  Commission 
deems  necessary  for  its  street  widening  program.  He  is, 
however,  limited  to  the  assessed  valuation.  We  have 
only  one  street  widening  under  way  at  present  and  for  this 
we  have  purchased  $2,000,000  worth  of  property.  Much  of 
the  property  was  secured  for  a  price  under  the  assessed 
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valuation  and  for  20  per  cent  less  than  properties  imme- 
diately adjoining  were  being  bought  in  the  open  market.  If 
we  have  to  condemn,  we  will  be  able  to  use  the  assessed  valu- 
ation as  our  measure  of  value,  and  this  is  about  16  per  cent 
to  18  per  cent  under  the  actually  purchasing  value  today. 

ROWLETT  PAINE,  Memphis. 

We  have  had  indifferent  success  in  attempting  to  get 
gifts  of  land  for  street  widenings  and  about  a  year  ago  pro- 
ceeded with  condemnation  and  purchase.  We  also  have  the 
authority  to  assess  the  cost  of  opening  and  widening  on 
any  land  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  directly  benefited.  Our 
benefited  districts  consequently  may  be  two  miles  beyond 
the  properties  that  abut  on  the  improvement.  This  spreading 
of  the  cost  takes  away  any  serious  objection  by  abutters. 

We  can  also  establish  building  lines  and  are  now  work- 
ing out  a  plan  under  which  we  can  assess  the  cost  of  impos- 
ing the  building  line  as  the  cost  of  street  widening.  Within 
eighteen  months  from  the  time  we  started  we  have  completed 
four  major  streets  projects  and  have  some  others  which  will 
be  finished  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months. 

MR.  PRINCE,  Los  Angeles. 

Los  Angeles  is  opening  and  widening  about  seventy- 
five  streets,  all  under  the  assessment  direct  plan  initiated 
by  a  property  owners'  majority  frontage  petition.  We  do 
not  start  proceedings  unless  such  a  petition  is  filed  because 
of  the  right  of  protest  in  the  property  owners.  If  51 
per  cent  of  the  frontage  within  the  assessment  district 
protests,  we  must  abandon  the  proceedings,  and  if  we 
started  to  make  expensive  surveys  and  maps  without  the  ma- 
jority petition,  the  City  would  be  out  a  good  deal  of  money. 
We  now  have  the  largest  proceeding  we  have  ever  attempted 
— the  widening  of  Ninth  and  Tenth  Streets  from  the  center 
of  the  city  for  a  length  of  8^2  miles.  We  are  widening  these 
streets  from  56  to  86  feet  and  in  some  instances  up  to  100 
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feet.  The  assessment  district  extends  from  the  east  to  the 
west  boundary  of  the  City,  about  12  miles,  and  north  and 
south  for  a  strip  of  about  one  mile.  The  cost  of  the  pro- 
ceedings is  estimated  at  $6,000,000,  and  50  per  cent  is  to 
be  placed  on  the  frontage,  $1,500,000  to  be  spread  over  the 
entire  city  and  the  balance  to  be  spread  over  the  assessment 
district.  Bonds  for  the  improvement  are  issued  for  ten  years 
and  assessments  may  be  paid  in  ten  yearly  installments. 

FRANK  B.  WILLIAMS,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Herrold  asked  by  what  legal  method  it  would  be 
possible  to  obtain  easements  for  an  arcade  through  existing 
buildings.  Unless  the  constitution  of  Minnesota  is  different 
from  those  of  most  States,  I  should  say  there  was  no  consti- 
tutional reason  why  the  City  should  not  condemn  an  ease- 
ment for  the  work. 

I  should  like  also  to  make  one  observation  as  to  what 
Mr.  Haldeman  has  said.  Pennsylvania  establishes  a  new 
street  line  and  withholds  any  payment  for  damages  until  such 
time  as  new  structures  go  back  to  the  new  line.  This  process 
in  most  of  our  States  would  be  unconstitutional.  When  we 
forbid  people  to  build  or  reconstruct  buildings  on  their  land, 
we  are  taking  a  right  in  land  which  should  be  paid  for. 

Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  perhaps  other  States, 
have  statutes  authorizing  the  establishment  of  building  lines. 
In  legal  theory  this  is  an  acquirement  of  easement  and  the 
statutes  provide  that  this  easement  should  be  paid  for  and 
the  cost  of  it  may  be  assessed  as  a  local  benefit.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  methods  is  that  whereas  in  Pennsylvania 
you  may  establish  a  new  building  line  without  payment  of 
damages,  in  most  of  our  States  damages  must  be  paid  at  the 
time  of  the  establishment  of  the  line. 

E.  A.  FISHER,  Rochester. 

In  Rochester,  West  Main  Street  needs  widening. 
Thirty-four  years  ago  I  was  engineer  in  charge  of  a  rail- 
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road  that  entered  the  city  of  Rochester,  and  some  of  the 
property  owners  told  me  they  wanted  to  widen  West  Main 
Street  from  66  to  86  feet,  taking  10  feet  from  each  side, 
and,  as  we  were  .about  to  complete  a  freight  house, 
asked  if  we  would  not  set  that  freight  house  back  ten  feet. 
We  set  it  back,  and  it  is  the  only  building  that  was  ever 
set  back.  Now  we  are  trying  to  finish  that  project. 
We  have  already  passed  an  ordinance  to  set  back  the  build- 
ing line  on  each  side  for  ten  feet  and  have  provided  for 
assessing  the  entire  cost  of  making  that  set  back.  We  do 
not  expect  many  people  to  ask  for  damages  on  account  of 
it,  since  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  distance  the  street 
is  occupied  by  dwellings  that  have  a  large  depth  of  front 
yard.  Meantime  before  the  work  on  the  set  back  ordinance 
is  completed,  we  expect  that  an  ordinance  for  widening  will 
be  passed  and  we  will  assess  a  large  portion  of  the  cost  upon 
the  city  at  large,  and  another  upon  the  property  benefited 
which  will  include  a  large  district. 

A.  C.  GODWARD,  Minneapolis. 

We  have  made  one  refinement  in  Minnesota  in  the  mat- 
ter of  setbacks.  At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  we 
passed  a  bill  which  permits  the  creating  of  a  building  line 
easement  leaving  all  existing  buildings  within  the  line  of 
easement  for  a  period  of  five,  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  or  the 
life  of  the  building.  The  City  is  anticipating  the  needs  of 
its  school  system,. its  park  system  and  its  other  utilities  for 
a  period  of  at  least  twenty  years,  and  we  are  trying  to  make 
the  building  line  easement  fit  into  the  various  elements  of 
the  city  plan. 

T.  G.  PHILLIPS,  Detroit. 

We  have  under  condemnation  at  the  present  time  about 
136  miles  of  streets  for  openings  and  widenings  and  are 
using  much  the  same  process  as  was  described  for  Los 
Angeles.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  cost  is  paid  by  an  as- 
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sessment  district  and  15  per  cent  by  the  city  at  large.  We 
have  been  trying  to  convince  the  city  council  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  cost  should  be  determined  by  the  merits  of 
each  case;  that  in  a  down-town  section  the  City  should  pay 
nearer  one-half  the  cost.  We  are  also  giving  our  attention 
to  the  fringes  of  the  city.  In  fact,  we  have  gone  out  into  the 
country  and  are  cooperating  with  the  county  auditors  who 
have  control  of  county  highways.  When  the  city  grows  out  to 
the  country  we  will  have  an  adequate  thoroughfare  system 
ready. 
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SHOULD  PLAYGROUNDS  BE 

ESTABLISHED  IN  PUBLIC  PARKS  AND 

WHAT:  SHOULD  BE  THEIR  RELATION 

TO  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM? 

ARTHUR  C.  COMEY,  Cambridge. 

If  the  park  is  of  the  proper  size  when  it  is  purchased, 
any  reduction  of  its  area  by  a  playground  is  likely  to  reduce 
the  value  of  the  park  disproportionately  because  that  value 
either  in  a  business  or  residential  district  is  in  its  openness, 
its  creating  a  diversion  from  city  conditions.  The  presence 
of  an  intensive  playground  usually  interferes  with  that  value. 
We  can,  of  course,  introduce  play  in  the  parks  and  make 
them  tremendously  useful. 

The  proposition  of  building  a  playground  adjoining  the 
park  is  an  entirely  different  one.  It  is  unobjectionable  if  the 
park  is  of  such  shape  and  area  that  a  playground  can  be 
built  without  interfering  with  it.  If  the  park  is  too  big,  the 
playground  will  be  to  one  side  of  the  center  of  its  tributary 
population.  A  playground  built  adjoining  a  500-acre  park 
will  have  only  a  half  circle  at  best  from  which  to  draw  the 
play  population.  This,  of  course,  is  not  ideal.  The  play- 
ground should  be  further  in  the  interior  of  the  area  which  it 
is  supposed  to  serve. 

The  school  plan  dovetails  into  playground  needs.  The 
buildings  are  there;  the  children  are  in  the  school  part  of  the 
day.  Their  recreational  development  should  be  a  part  of  the 
educational  program,  but  already  the  school  program  takes 
by  far  the  largest  item  in  the  tax  budget,  and  any  addition  of 
an  appreciable  amount  would  make  the  school  board  a 
target  for  renewed  attack.  It  is  not  easy  to  convince  people 
that  play  is  a  part  of  the  school  function  and  school  boards 
are  not  uniformly  anxious  to  tackle  anything  more. 
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A.  C.  GODWARD,  Minneapolis. 

In  Minneapolis  we  have  worked  on  the  basis  that  every 
park  should  be  a  playground  and  every  playground  should 
be  a  park.  The  reaction  of  the  people  of  the  city  is  what 
guided  us  in  carrying  out  this  policy.  In  a  city  of  400,000 
which  hopes  to  have  more  than  500  acres  of  parks  in  the 
future  and  is  extending  park  construction  in  the  present  time 
with  projects  calling  for  an  expenditure  of  more  than  $4,000,- 
000  and  with  this  year's  expenditure  alone  more  than 
$1,500,000,  there  must  be  a  strong  public  backing.  The 
people  would  not  approve  an  assessment  of  almost  100  per 
cent  a  year  for  parks  and  playgrounds  unless  they  got  the 
maximum  utility  out  of  every  piece  of  ground  that  is  ac- 
quired and  developed. 

From  the  standpoint  of  real  estate  value  also,  play- 
grounds and  parks  should  not  be  differentiated.  Where 
areas  are  used  for  playgrounds  alone,  they  have  depreciated 
the  adjoining  property,  but  in  Minneapolis  wherever  a  park 
or  playground,  even  though  it  is  a  school  playground,  is 
built,  real  estate  properties  facing  the  playground  are  the 
highest  of  any  in  the  city,  and  they  drop  off  proportionately 
to  the  distance  from  the  playground. 

FRANK  B.  WILLIAMS,  New  York  City. 

You  say  that  in  most  of  the  cities  the  playgrounds  de- 
crease the  surrounding  values  while  in  Minneapolis  they  in- 
crease them.  Is  that  because  of  the  noise  of  a  playground, 
and  because  the  noise  is  decreased  where  there  is  a  park 
strip  separating  it  from  the  surrounding  property? 

A.  C.  GODWARD,  Minneapolis. 

I  think  depreciation  is  due  to  two  reasons,  first,  where 
there  is  no  park,  the  playground  is  a  barren  waste,  an  un- 
sightly thing,  and  secondly,  because  of  the  noise.  We  have 
gotten  the  space  between  playgrounds  and  the  sidewalk 
edge  down  to  30  feet  and  have  actually  found  that  multiple 
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dwellings  and  even  single  family  dwellings  have  paid  pre- 
miums for  land  facing  the  parks.  Of  course,  these  values 
are  affected  by  the  design  of  the  playground  which  tends  to 
keep  intense  activity  back  toward  the  center  of  the  play 
space,  but  even  30  feet  gives  the  illusion  of  green  and  evi- 
dently helps  to  eliminate  the  noise. 

WARREN  H.  MANNING,  North  Billerica,  Mass. 

Parks  are  an  integral  part  of  the  city  plan  and  should 
include  only  land  that  is  best  suited  for  park  purposes  and 
not  fitted  for  other  purposes.  It  should  not  include  areas  that 
will  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  city.  On  our  ride  yes- 
terday we  went  through  a  wonderful  valley,  ideal  park  land; 
the  line  of  least  resistance  out  into  the  country. 

Parks  should  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance,  the 
lines  along  which  traffic  can  find  its  way  most  readily.  People 
think  of  parks  as  merely  places  for  recreation.  They  do  not 
think  of  their  use  as  traffic  ways  and  relieving  the  main 
thoroughfares.  In  Boston  that  has  proved  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal use  of  the  Back  Bay  Fens,  a  radial  line  leading  out  into 
the  country.  At  Harrisburg  it  is  the  river  front  that  is  the 
way  out. 

Our  city  costs  are  going  up  to  such  a  point  that  we  must 
reduce  the  cost  of  park  maintenance.  We  may  do  this  by 
acquiring  lands  for  public  forests.  In  my  own  town  I  expect 
to  secure  nearly  1,000  acres  as  a  gift  from  the  citizens — 
land  that  is  not  suitable  for  other  purposes.  These  acres 
will  be  self-supporting  some  time  from  the  yield  which  is 
taken  from  the  existing  growth.  These  lands  will,  of  course, 
be  used  for  recreational  purposes,  camping  and  the  like. 
Wherever  possible  we  must  make  our  park  areas  self- 
supporting. 

ANDREW  WRIGHT  CRAWFORD,  Philadelphia. 

I  think  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  nature  of 
a  park  and  a  playground  is  because  of  a  good  deal  of  loose- 
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ness  in  regard  to  the  whole  question.  It  is  also  causing 
waste  of  city  land.  We  must  distinguish  between  the  large 
country  park  and  the  small  city  squares.  In  general,  I 
should  say  that  a  country  park  should  not  be  kept  a  country 
park  except  for  recreational  purposes  that  do  not  interfere 
with  it  like  public  golf  courses,  grass  tennis  courts  and  in 
some  cases  baseball  diamonds.  If  playgrounds  are  desired 
in  a  neighborhood  they  should  be  made,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  they  cannot  be  attractive  and  avoid  the  depreciat- 
ing effect  on  surrounding  values.  I  agree  that  the  school 
playgrounds  are  a  part  of  the  recreational  system.  They 
should  be  used  a  great  deal  more  than  they  are.  They  should 
be  open  on  Sundays,  holidays  and  in  the  summer.  Above 
all,  if  the  park  playground  system  is  adequately  and  expertly 
laid  out,  there  will  be  less  area  required  for  both  of  them 
and  more  for  commercial  and  residential  development.  But 
a  badly  planned  system  will  require  an  excess  amount  of 
land. 

DR.  HUGH  YOUNG,  Baltimore. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  a  somewhat  different  question, 
namely,  whether  it  is  necessary  to  surround  our  water  front 
with  commercial  interests  or  whether  we  can  save  portions 
of  it  for  water  front  parks.  I  have  been  amazed  at  the  won- 
derful way  in  which  Boston  uses  its  water  fronts  for  recrea- 
tion. In  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  they  have  solved 
the  problem  in  a  way  that  ought  to  make  us  feel  very  much 
ashamed  of  ourselves.  In  Buenos  Aires  the  water  front  ex- 
tends for  miles  along  the  Rio  Plate  without  being  broken 
by  a  single  commercial  activity.  Shipping,  too,  is  provided 
for  adequately.  I  believe  we  could  do  this  thing  in  Balti- 
more. We  are  sitting  supinely  and  allowing  our  water  front 
to  be  gradually  gobbled  up  by  one  industry  after  another 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  industries  could  be  estab- 
lished in  other  sections  where  they  would  have  ample  facili- 
ties for  carrying  on  their  activities.  We  have  two  little  parks 
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on  the  water  front  in  Baltimore  and  one  of  them,  Broening 
Park,  is  already  menaced  by  the  demands  of  shipping  in- 
terests, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
closely  related  to  the  railroads.  I  want  to  make  a  plea  for 
a  study  of  our  water  fronts  and  an  effort  to  save  tfiem  for 
the  people. 

MR.  COMEY. 

The  situation  fn  Baltimore  is  much  worse  than  Dr. 
Young  has  pictured  it.  In  the  course  of  studying  your  zon- 
ing I  had  an  opportunity  last  fall  once  or  twice  to  make  a 
careful  survey  of  the  water  front  situation.  I  have  been 
down  to  Hawkins  Point  just  inside  the  city  limits  where  there 
seems  yet  a  chance  that  Baltimore  can  acquire  property  foi 
a  water  front  park.  But  everywhere  else  from  that  Point, 
with  the  exception  of  Quarantine  Park  and  Broening  Park, 
the  authorities  have  taken  all  the  available  water  front  area 
for  dock  purposes.  They  have  done  it  in  such  a  thorough 
manner  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  any  way  of  stopping 
the  development.  I  appreciate  the  Baltimore  need  of  docks 
to  develop  its  great  asset  as  a  trans-shipment  point  and  to 
use  to  the  full  its  wonderful  harbor. 

Even  Broening  Park  is  shown  on  your  dock  plans  as  an 
area  to  de  devoted  to  docks.  The  entire  upland,  one  of  the 
few  places  where  the  bluffs  come  down  to  the  water  front,  is 
shown  as  excavated  and  devoted  to  the  use  of  a  great  terminal 
railroad  yard. 

You  ask  how  to  get  started.  There  is  just  one  way,  and 
that  is  to  organize  to  save  the  park.  You  will  have  the  help 
of  the  newspapers.  It  is  unsafe,  as  a  rule,  to  come  into  a 
city  and  make  a  concrete  proposal,  but  when  we  find  a  city 
going  down  for  the  last  time  it  does  seem  as  though  a  little 
bit  of  study  would  help  us  to  come  out  as  individuals  and 
say,  "This  is  a  place  where  we  can  save  your  life."  From 
the  bluffs  there  will  be  a  view  out  over  the  shipping.  As 
to  the  claim  that  the  water  will  not  be  fit  to  bathe  in,  if  you 
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proceed  with  the  industrial  development,  it  will  hardly  be 
fit  to  row  in  or  do  anything  else  in.  I  understand  that  this 
is  park  property  and  if  the  citizens  want  it  they  can  save  it. 
It  looks  like  a  piece  of  insignificant  property,  but  if  you 
have  gotten  together,  found  your  strength  and  saved  it,  you 
will  get  other  tracts — these  commercial  amusement  parks — 
and  establish  a  chain  of  water  front  parks. 

GEORGE  H.  NORTON,  Buffalo. 

Buffalo  has  a  frontage  along  Lake  Erie  and  the  Niagara 
River.  The  City  Planning  Committee  feel  that  the  land  on 
the  lake  is  best  suited  for  industry,  but  we  are  trying  to 
secure  a  line  of  public  parks  along  our  river  front.  We 
count  on  filling  the  shallow  water  wherever  possible  without 
interference  with  the  flow  of  the  river,  and  believe  that  we 
can  make  a  continuous  line  of  water  front  parks  for  a  dis- 
tance of  three  or  four  miles  right  into  the  heart  of  the  city. 
We  have  no  such  opportunity  as  you  have  in  Baltimore  to 
make  use  of  the  shallow  waters  of  your  bay.  I  should 
strongly  suggest  that  a  study  of  these  possibilities  be  made 
here. 

MR.  BASSETT. 

The  regional  planning  movement  initiated  by  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  in  New  York  has  gone  into  the  subject 
of  the  foreshore  and  land  under  water  as  related  to  the 
preservation  of  waterfront  land  for  the  future  benefit  of  the 
people.  By  foreshore  is  meant  the  land  between  low  water 
mark  and  high  water  mark.  In  almost  every  state  border- 
ing on  the  ocean  the  public  owns  the  land  under  water,  and 
the  foreshore,  and  very  largely  in  our  great  cities  grants 
have  been  made  of  this  land  to  the  owners  of  the  upland  on 
condition  that  they  improve  it  by  filling  in  or  building  docks 
or  what-not.  Many  of  these  grants  have  not  been  perfected 
as  to  title  because  the  improvements  have  not  been  made. 
Even  around  New  York  we  are  finding  that  there  are  great 
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areas  of  foreshore  which  are  still  ungranted.  Coney  Island 
was  granted  by  the  State  of  New  York  and  that  foreshore  is 
now  being  bought  back  or  acquired  by  condemnation  at  the 
expense  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars;  it  was  given 
away  without  the  consideration  of  a  dollar. 

Cities  should  ask  state  governments  to  reserve  the  land 
under  water  and  the  foreshore  in  eligible  places  and  pre- 
serve it  for  the  future.  Certain  uses  of  these  reservations 
can  be  made  for  recreation  purposes  without  actually  buying 
much  if  any  of  the  upland.  For  instance,  two  parcels  of 
upland  may  be  bought  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart  and  then 
all  of  the  foreshore  already  owned  by  the  public  may  be 
utilized  to  connect  these  two  points,  either  by  a  boulevard 
or  a  boardwalk.  It  does  not  injure  the  owner  of  the  inter- 
vening upland  because  his  private  land  becomes  of  great 
value  since  it  fronts  on  a  largely  used  strip  of  foreshore. 

MR.  CRAWFORD. 

There  is  no  necessary  antagonism  between  the  recrea- 
tional use  of  your  waterfront  and  the  commercial  use.  We 
seem,  in  America,  always  to  think  that  we  must  have  one 
thing  or  the  other.  I  shall  never  forget  landing  in  Antwerp 
and  having  a  demonstration  of  a  joint  use  for  commerce  and 
recreation.  The  greatest  transatlantic  liners  dock  within 
five  feet  of  the  greatest  recreational  walk  that  exists  in  any 
city  of  the  country.  It  runs  half  a  mile,  crowded  with  people, 
the  view  far  more  interesting  than  if  it  were  simply  open 
shore. 

There  is  not  a  better  place  to  demonstrate  the  combined 
use  of  the  waterfront  for  commerce  and  recreation  than  in 
Baltimore.  It  is  far  more  interesting  to  look  out  from 
recreational  grounds  over  a  busy  waterfront.  You  should 
have,  too,  municipal  piers,  the  second  floors  of  which  are 
used  for  recreation,  where  people  can  go  on  hot  summer 
nights  and  get  some  relief;  where  children  can  be  left  in 
the  daytime  under  some  supervision. 
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If  New  York  can  afford  to  throw  away  a  tremendous 
amount  of  income  which  it  could  secure  by  the  use  of  Bat- 
tery Park  for  piers,  every  other  city  can  at  least  do  as  well. 
I  dare  say  that  if  Battery  Park  were  sold  it  would  bring 
millions,  yet  nobody  suggests  it.  They  keep  it  for  an  open 
space  where  people  can  get  to  the  water.  Undoubtedly  we 
should  have  points  in  our  great  cities  where  the  public  can 
get  direct  access  to  the  sea,  but  let  us  get  away  from  tfie 
provincial  idea  that  commercial  use  and  recreational  use  of 
the  waterfronts  are  necessarily  antagonistic. 
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BALTIMORE'S   PLANNING 
PROBLEMS 

SCHOOL    BUILDING    PROGRAM    IN 

RELATION  TO  CITT  PLANNING 

AND  ZONING 

HENRY  G.  PERRING, 
Supervising  Engineer, 

Public  Improvement  Commission,  Baltimore. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  are  given  the  job  of  building  a 
new  city  with  no  limitations  of  topography,  no  limitations 
of  rail  connection,  in  fact  no  limitations  of  any  kind.  We 
provide  for  it  a  street  plan  resembling  a  gridiron,  except  that 
in  order  to  get  in  and  out  from  the  corners  as  quickly  as 
possible  we  provide  diagonals,  and  for  other  conveniences 
of  circulation  we  have  circumferential  streets.  This  is,  of 
course,  very  elementary,  as  are  the  other  features  of  this 
new  city  that  we  are  creating.  We  naturally  take  into  con- 
sideration the  prevailing  wind  in  placing  our  industrial  sec- 
tions, and  see  to  it  that  proper  railroad  connections  and 
sidings  are  included  in  these  areas.  Next  to  the  industrial 
sections,  following  out  the  program  of  the  zoners,  we  will 
place  commercial  developments  and  a  considerable  area 
also  to  take  care  of  the  workers  in  the  industrial  sections. 
Then  out  on  the  pleasant  borders  of  the  city  we  will  create 
a  Roland  Park  or  Germantown,  a  high-class  residential  sec- 
tion. And  we  scatter  a  certain  number  of  park  develop- 
ments about.  No  city  plan  is  ever  complete  without  circles 
representing  open  spaces  at  various  points,  and  I  believe  we 
should  include  them,  too,  in  industrial  regions. 

And  now  that  we  have  developed  our  street  system  and 
our  park  system,  and  have  provided  for  different  kinds  of 
uses,  what  shall  be  the  relation  of  the  school  building  pro- 
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gram  to  our  city  plan?  I  shall  have  to  use  Baltimore  figures 
to  work  out  this  problem.  We  have  a  school  population  of 
135,000  children  in  Baltimore.  We  have  a  total  area  of  92 
square  miles,  a  great  percentage  of  which  (practically  60 
square  miles)  is  outlying  territory  that  has  been  taken  into 
the  city  within  the  last  few  years.  The  great  bulk  is  con- 
tained in  the  "Old  City"  which  covers  34  square  miles.  I 
believe  that  there  is  about  10  per  cent  of  the  school  popula- 
tion in  the  annexed  territory. 

Regarding  the  "Old  City"  as  the  criterion  of  the  num- 
ber of  school  children,  we  find  that  we  have  a  total  school 
population  of  about  3,230  pupils  to  the  square  mile.  Of 
these  the  senior  high  school  students  amount  to  340  to  the 
square  mile,  the  junior  high  school  to  320,  and  the  ele- 
mentary to  2,570. 

One  of  the  standards  that  is  set  down  now  by  educators 
and  those  who  have  studied  the  question  of  the  physical 
development  and  physical  welfare  of  the  children  calls  for 
a  minimum  of  100  square  feet  of  playground  per  child  in 
the  elementary  schools,  200  square  feet  per  pupil  in  the 
junior  high  schools  and  250  square  feet  per  pupil  in  the 
senior  high  schools.  Checking  up  these  figures  in  our  re- 
cently built  schools,  I  find  that  the  building  itself  takes  up 
in  area  35  square  feet  per  pupil  for  senior  high  school,  30 
square  feet  per  pupil  for  junior  high  school  and  28  square 
feet  per  pupil  for  elementary  school.  If  we  add  the  space 
taken  up  for  school  and  the  space  taken  up  for  playground, 
we  arrive  at  the  ground  necessary  per  pupil  for  school  pur- 
poses. For  senior  high  school  we  want  285  square  feet  per 
pupil,  junior  high  school  230  square  feet,  elementary  school 
128  square  feet.  For  purposes  of  general  treatment  we 
might  disregard  high  school  population  and  consider  merely 
the  elementary.  The  indictment  against  all  the  cities  in  this 
country  is  bad  enough  if  we  think  only  in  terms  of  element- 
ary schools. 
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Multiplying  the  number  of  pupils  per  square  mile  by 
the  square  feet  of  space  required  for  each  pupil,  we  find 
the  total  square  footage  required  for  school  purposes  per 
square  mile.  For  elementary  pupils  alone  we  require  in 
Baltimore  330,000  square  feet  per  square  mile.  Adding  the 
space  needed  for  junior  and  senior  high  schools  makes  a 
total  of  501,000  square  feet  or  11%  acres  per  square  mile 
that  should  be  set  aside  in  our  city  for  school  purposes  if 
the  schools  are  properly  designed  with  adequate  playgrounds. 

I  wonder  how  many  cities  there  are  represented  here 
that  even  approach  this  standard.  It  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mentals in  city  planning  that  has  been  very  much  forgotten. 
We  don't  begin  to  live  up  to  it  in  Baltimore.  In  our  recently 
built  schools  we  are  doing  better.  In  the  Westport  section, 
where  there  is  a  school  population  of  about  1,000,  the  school 
grounds  contain  about  6%  acres.  This  school  can  be  ex- 
panded for  a  population  of  even  2,000,  and  we  will  still  be 
within  the  standard  which  has  been  established. 

The  Arlington  School,  out  in  Northwest  Baltimore,  has 
a  6%-acre  site  and  a  school  population  of  1,000,  which  also 
is  planned  for  an  expansion  to  2,000.  Both  in  this  school 
and  in  other  schools  we  are  following  the  standard  of  1,500 
to  2,000  school  children  as  an  economic  unit  for  adminis- 
tration purposes. 

The  Hampden-Woodberry  School  is  planned  in  the  same 
way  for  2,000  school  population  on  a  site  of  about  7  acres. 

Yesterday  we  broke  ground  for  a  colored  high  school,  a 
rather  startling  thing  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 
The  building  has  cost  about  $1,500,000  altogether  and  will 
house  a  colored  school  population  of  about  2,000.  It  is  in 
a  downtown  section  and  we  have  violated  a  standard  for  play- 
ground space,  in  that  we  probably  will  have  not  more  than 
10  or  15  feet  per  pupil.  In  another  down  town  school  where 
the  site  alone  cost  $150,000  we  could  not  have  a  great  deal 
of  playground  space,  but  have  provided  a  place  to  play  on 
the  roof.  Another  interesting  feature  about  this  building  is 
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the  fact  that  it  is  located  in  a  district  which  has  been  zoned 
as  second  commercial.  In  course  of  time  residential  popu- 
lation will  be  forced  out  of  the  district  and  we  have  designed 
the  building  so  that  although  it  serves  admirably  today  as  a 
school  it  can  be  easily  converted  into  a  manufacturing  build- 
ing. In  the  northwest  section  of  the  city  we  have  a  junior 
high  school  that  we  are  really  proud  of,  housing  a  school 
population  of  2,000  on  a  12-acre  site.  There  is  ample  room 
for  all  kinds  of  school  games,  and  every  other  form  of  play 
healthy  youngsters  should  have. 
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WATER  SUPPLY  AND  THE  BALTIMORE 

PLAN 

WILLIAM  A.  MEGRAW, 
Water  Engineer,  Baltimore. 

A  comprehensive  City  Plan,  in  so  far  as  it  improves  the 
City's  facilities  and  adds  attractiveness,  will  stimulate  in- 
crease in  industry  and  population,  and  to  this  extent  will 
affect  every  part  of  the  water  supply  from  the  development 
of  the  source  of  supply  to  the  water  main  in  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  City's  growth.  A  large  commercial  or  indus- 
trial growth  in  one  direction  might  influence  even  the  choice 
between  sources  of  supply  and  the  consequent  location  of 
water  purification  plants  and  pumping  stations;  but  in  the 
older  cities  commerce  and  industry  have  been  more  or  less 
centralized  by  the  natural  facilities  of  the  port  or  the  topo- 
graphical lay  of  the  land,  and  the  selection  of  a  source  of 
supply  is  more  likely  to  be  controlled  by  advantages  inherent 
in  the  source  itself. 

The  distribution  system,  however,  must  needs  follow 
the  City  plan.  Broad  through  streets,  which  City  planning 
provides,  shorten  the  time  of  travel  between  residence  and 
office,  and  tend  to  expand  the  population  farther  from  the  old 
centers  into  new  suburbs  and  rural  districts  where  water  must 
be  provided.  Zoning  will  congregate  apartment  houses  and 
small  and  large  business  into  separate  districts,  in  each  of 
which  the  lateral  water  mains  should  be  of  larger  size  than 
in  a  residential  development.  One  large  industry,  stand- 
ing alone  in  such  a  district,  may  require  water  for  fire  pro- 
tection far  in  excess  of  the  requirements  for  an  entire  block 
of  residents.  The  distribution  system  can  be  scientifically 
designed  only  in  so  far  as  the  character  and  development 
to  be  expected  can  be  correctly  predicted.  In  an  American 
Water  Works  the  cost  of  the  distribution  system  amounts 
to  at  least  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  entire  plant,  so  the 
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expansion  of  the  City  to  new  outer  limits  or  a  change  in 
character  of  development  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  Water 
Engineer. 

Annexation  in  the  year  1918  added  territory  to  Balti- 
more City  equal  in  area  to  twice  the  original  City  and  in- 
creased the  population  about  100,000.  About  half  of  this 
population  obtained  water  from  private  water  companies  and 
the  remainder  from  wells  located  on  individual  properties. 
To  meet  the  extraordinary  requirements  brought  about  by  an- 
nexation, Mayor  Broening  in  1919  authorized  studies  to  de- 
termine additions  to  the  water  supply  necessary  properly  fo 
develop  the  new  Annex  and  to  stimulate  the  City's  general 
growth.  A  $25,000,000  Water  Loan  was  passed  by  the  State 
Legislature  in  March,  1920,  and  in  the  following  May  an 
ordinance  of  the  Mayor  and  City  Council,  providing  for  the 
expenditure  of  $15,000,000  of  the  $25,000,000,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  of  Baltimore  and  ratified  by  them  by  a 
large  majority.  Final  plans  were  immediately  begun  and 
pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  completion. 

The  trend  of  residence  population  for  several  years  past 
has  been  towards  the  northerly  suburbs  where  the  eleva- 
tions are  the  highest  in  the  City.  Water  introduced  into  this 
territory  must  be  pumped  three  times  and  is  more  costly  to 
furnish  than  in  any  other  section.  In  order  to  meet  this  trend 
of  population,  and  to  stimulate  it  still  further,  a  reservoir 
of  20  million  gallons  capacity  is  being  constructed  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  northwesterly  City  limits  to  talce 
the  place  of  the  outgrown  Arlington  standpipe. 

At  the  time  of  annexation  about  50,000  population  in 
the  new  annex  was  being  supplied  with  water  by  private  water 
companies.  The  properties  of  these  companies  have  since 
been  purchased,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  them,  and 
negotiations  are  in  progress  for  the  purchase  of  that  one. 
These  properties  have  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4,000,- 
000.  They  have  been  strengthened  and  co-ordinated  with 
each  other  and  the  City's  general  system,  and  their  operation 
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has   been  consolidated   with   the   larger  operations   of  the 
Water  Department. 

In  accordance  with  the  Baltimore  City  plan,  large  main 
feeders  are  being  extended  from  the  Old  City  to  the  new 
outer  boundaries  along  the  radial  streets.  Smaller  feeders 
will  cross-connect  the  main  feeders,  and  the  main  and  smaller 
feeders  together  will  enable  a  network  of  lateral  mains  to 
be  developed  in  any  part  of  the  Greater  Baltimore. 

About  50,000  of  the  newly  annexed  population  at  the 
time  of  annexation  took  their  water  from  wells  located  on  in- 
dividual properties.  There  were  no  sewers  in  these  sections 
and  cess  pools  and  water  wells  were  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other.  Since  annexation  these  conditions  have  in  most 
part  been  relieved  by  the  extension  of  water  mains. 

For  a  land  developer  to  secure  a  water  main,  he  is  re- 
required  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  linear  foot  and  from 
the  amount  computed  on  this  basis  is  deducted  $100  for 
every  house  under  roof.  As  additional  houses  are  built  the 
developer  is  reimbursed  until  the  entire  deposit  is  returned. 
A  revenue  requirement  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  de- 
mands for  water  in  places  too  remote  to  justify  the  exten- 
sion. By  the  end  of  1923  $5,000,000  will  have  been  ex- 
pended for  water  mains  located  mostly  in  the  new  annex. 
As  an  earnest  of  the  City's  determination  to  fulfill  its  prom- 
ise to  the  new  annex,  additional  wells  are  being  sunk  in  Cur- 
tis Bay  to  supply  the  growing  needs  of  that  community,  al- 
though by  the  beginning  of  1924  it  is  expected  that  the  diffi- 
cult construction  across  the  Patapsco  flats  will  be  completed 
and  filtered  Gunpowder  River  water  available  there. 

In  a  band  beyond  and  surrounding  the  new  outer  bound- 
aries of  Baltimore  to  the  north,  east  and  west,  is  a  popula- 
tion of  about  40,000,  most  of  which  depends  upon  water  sup- 
plies from  private  wells.  In  order  to  meet  the  growing  needs 
of  these  districts  for  water  supply  and  sewerage,  a  bill  has 
been  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of 
Ffealth  with  the  City  and  County  engineering  officials  par- 
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ticipating,  entitled:  "An  Act  to  create  a  water  and  sewerage 
district  in  Baltimore  County  contiguous  to  Baltimore  City." 

This  bill  will  be  presented  to  the  State  Legislature,  at 
its  next  session,  and  as  both  City  and  State  officials  will  ad- 
vocate its  passage  there  is  strong  likelihood  of  its  becoming 
law.  If  it  does,  it  will  provide  all  the  necessary  require- 
ments for  a  proper  regional  plan.  A  Sewer  and  Water  Com- 
mission for  Anne  Arundel  County,  which  bounds  the  City  on 
the  south,  has  already  been  provided  by  Legislative  enact- 
ment. 

Studies  have  been  made  of  all  of  the  available  sources 
of  water  supply  for  Baltimore  and  estimates  made  of  the 
comparative  costs  of  developing  them.  These  studies  have 
resulted  in  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
available  sources  in  succession  to  provide  for  a  greater 
Baltimore  of  several  times  the  present  population.  All  parts 
of  the  system  will  fit  into  a  comprehensive  whole  and  no  part 
need  be  discarded  as  other  parts  are  developed.  Our  Water 
Engineers  are  watching  the  City's  growth  with  interest  with 
the  intention  of  providing  water  of  good  quality  and  under 
good  pressure  in  whatever  quarter  it  may  be  needed. 


DISCUSSION 
MR.  MEGRAW  (in  answer  to  questions). 

No  trespassing  of  any  kind  is  permitted  on  the  Gun- 
powder Watershed,  picnicking,  gunning  or  fishing.  It  is  a 
game  preserve,  and  the  Water  Board  and  the  Maryland 
State  Game  Commission  agree  that  no  fishing  or  trespass- 
ing of  any  kind  shall  be  permitted. 

If  water  enters  polluted,  it  stands  so  long  in  the  lake 
before  it  reaches  the  intake  that  probably  all  harmful  bac- 
teria die  and  the  filter  plant  in  that  case  is  only  an  addi- 
tional safeguard.  Fire  is  the  greatest  menace.  Consider- 
able effort  has  been  made  to  forest  the  watershed.  We  have 
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plantings  now  as  high  as  25  feet — pines,  spruce  and  ever- 
greens— for  the  sake  of  protecting  the  ground  surface  from 
erosion.  That  is  considerably  more  important  than  pollu- 
tion. The  Gunpowder  Watershed  is  really  too  far  out  for 
use  as  a  park.  It  would  be  more  of  a  county  reservation. 
The  drives  around  it  are  all  very  beautiful  and  are  used 
by  great  numbers  of  automobiles. 

MAJOR  EZRA  WHITMAN,  Baltimore. 

I  was  at  one  time  Water  Engineer  of  Baltimore,  and  I 
think  the  city  is  missing  a  great  opportunity  in  not  develop- 
ing the  Gunpowder  Watershed  as  a  park.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sections  in  the  State  of  Maryland  around 
Loch  Raven.  It  reminds  me  of  the  Hudson  near  West  Point, 
only  on  a  smaller  scale,  more  than  any  place  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  is  three  miles  from  Baltimore,  and  I  don't  believe 
it  would  be  possible  for  a  great  enough  number  of  people 
to  visit  it  to  cause  serious  pollution.  Before  developing  the 
Loch  Raven  supply,  Baltimore  secured  its  supply  from  Lake 
Roland,  and  there  was  a  boat  club  which  used  that  lake 
for  pleasure  boating.  It  was  also  quite  generally  used  for 
picnicking.  In  spite  of  these  pleasure  uses  there  was  no 
filtration  there.  I  am  sure  that  with  the  addition  of  a  filtra- 
tion plant  there  could  be  no  possible  danger  of  pollution. 
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THE  MAJOR  STREET  SYSTEM  FOR 
BALTIMORE 

JOSEPH  W.   SHIRLEY,   Chief  Topographical  Engineer  and 
Chief  Engineer,  City  Plan  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  shall  only 
take  a  little  of  your  time  to  tell  you  in  a  few  words  some- 
thing about  how  Baltimore  made  its  study  in  developing  a 
major  street  plan  for  the  territory  which  was  added  to  the 
city  in  1918. 

Baltimore,  of  course,  has  many  of  the  same  problems 
in  the  downtown  or  older  section  as  other  cities  have  and 
our  methods  for  rectifying  these  conditions  are  about  the 
same  as  employed  elsewhere.  The  great  fire  of  1904  gave 
Baltimore  an  opportunity  to  do  much  in  helping  traffic  con- 
ditions in  the  downtown  section.  This  opportunity  does  not 
often  come  to  a  city  and  many  of  the  cities  in  which  such  a 
catastrophe  has  occurred  have  not  taken  advantage  of  it. 
This  is  not  so  with  Baltimore,  for  immediately  after  the  fire 
was  out  plans  were  begun  and  completed  for  the  widening 
and  opening  of  a  number  of  streets.  If  this  had  not  been 
done  we  should  now  be  in  a  most  helpless  condition  in  re- 
gard to  our  downtown  traffic. 

In  1888  the  City  of  Baltimore  annexed  to  its  then  com- 
paratively small  territory  a  large  amount  of  ground  lying 
to  the  north  and  west  of  its  boundaries.  A  happy  suggestion 
was  made  that  before  any  effort  should  be  made  to  work  out 
a  street  plan  over  the  new  territory  the  city  appropriate  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money  to  make  a  complete  survey  and 
topographical  map  of  the  entire  area  within  the  new  limits. 
A  liberal  appropriation  was  made  and  a  most  careful  survey 
and  map  was  prepared.  This  map  was  used  not  only  in 
working  out  the  street  system  for  the  new  territory  but  also 
in  the  study  and  design  of  the  very  complete  sewerage  sys- 
tem, for  the  location  of  parks  and  playgrounds,  etc.,  and  for 
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many  other  features  of  our  city  plan.  The  importance  of 
having  a  map  of  this  kind  on  which  to  base  city  planning 
studies  cannot  be  overestimated. 

In  1918  the  need  for  extending  the  city  limits  was  so 
pressing  that  authority  was  granted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  to  extend  the  city  boundaries  so  as  to  include  some 
sixty  square  miles  of  surrounding  territory.  This  area  was 
rapidly  developing  under  no  supervision  and  control  and  it 
was  easily  seen  that  unless  some  definite  plan  was  adhered 
to  the  future  of  Baltimore  would  be  seriously  hampered. 
Again,  it  was  proven  to  the  Municipal  authorities  that  the 
first  step  in  working  out  a  plan  for  this  region  should  be  the 
extension  of  the  topographical  map  which  was  made  some 
twenty-five  years  before.  Authority  for  such  work,  with  an 
accompanying  appropriation,  was  made. 

The  same  precise  and  accurate  methods  which  were 
used  in  our  survey  of  1894  were  employed  in  making  the 
map  covering  the  annexation  of  1918.  Since  the  control  of 
the  map  of  1894  was  based  upon  the  data  furnished  by  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  it  was  perfectly 
natural  that  the  City  should  seek  that  department's  aid  in 
the  extension  of  this  map.  This  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government,  which  stands  for  the  highest  type  of  surveying, 
is  ever  ready  to  furnish  material  help  to  any  community 
wishing  to  make  a  comprehensive  survey  of  its  territory. 
Realizing  that  this  survey  was  to  be  used  not  only  for  the 
immediate  working  up  of  plans  but  also  as  a  basis  for  all 
future  work  within  the  city  limits,  great  care  was  exercised 
in  establishing  a  firm  and  rigid  foundation  for  future  needs. 
A  triangulation  system  covering  the  entire  area  was  estab- 
lished, the  limit  of  error  allowable  being  about  one  foot  in 
forty  thousand. 

This  was  followed  with  a  system  of  precise  levels,  which 
had  for  its  limit  of  error  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  to  the 
mile.  About  fifteen  thousand  traverse  points  were  placed 
upon  the  ground,  each  point  being  carefully  tied  into  the 
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triangulation  system  previously  established,  and  with  an  al- 
lowable error  of  closure  of  one  foot  in  fifteen  thousand. 
Topography  parties  were  sent  into  the  field  with  sheets  on 
which  they  filled  in  the  topography  at  a  scale  of  two  hundred 
feet  to  the  inch,  with  five  foot  contour  intervals,  showing  all 
roads,  railroads,  buildings,  fences,  woods,  cultivated  and 
open  land,  and  in  fact  any  physical  features  which  will  show 
on  a  two  hundred  foot  scale.  It  is  easily  understood  that 
with  such  a  map  before  you  very  complete  studies  can  be 
made. 

The  major  street  system  of  Baltimore,  recently  designed, 
proves  very  conclusively  the  value  of  a  topographic  map. 
Streets  were  so  located  that  the  amount  of  excavation  and 
embankment  was  kept  at  a  minimum,  and  grades  were  held 
down  so  that  not  over  two  per  cent  have  grades  which  exceed 
five  feet  in  the  hundred. 

When  Baltimore  was  founded  in  1729  it  covered  an 
area  of  some  sixty  acres,  located  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Patapsco  River.  It  immediately  developed 
into  an  important  seaport.  The  method  of  bringing  cargoes 
to  this  port  was  by  teams  and  a  number  of  main  roads 
radiating  from  the  town  were  established.  These  roads,  for 
the  most  part,  were  privately  owned  and  known  as  turnpikes, 
for  which  toll  was  exacted  from  the  teams  driving  over 
them.  These  toll  roads  took  very  direct  lines,  but  a  number 
of  them  had  grades  which  were  not  satisfactory.  To  accom- 
modate traffic  at  that  time  roads  of  excessive  width  were  not 
needed  but  most  of  these  highways  were  laid  out  with  a  width 
of  sixty-six  feet.  With  these  old  turnpike  roads  as  a  basis 
the  major  street  system  of  Baltimore  has  been  developed. 
Many  of  these  highways  have  been  widened,  their  grades 
lessened,  and  they  now  form  the  backbone  of  our  whole 
system.  Within  the  old  limits  of  Baltimore,  although  there 
are  not  many  streets  of  great  width,  we  have  a  large  number 
of  streets  sixty-six  feet  wide,  placed  fairly  close  together, 
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and  which,  when  used  properly,  will  accommodate  a  large 
amount  of  travel. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
plans  which  have  thus  far  been  determined  the  cooperation 
of  the  various  city  departments  as  well  as  private  individuals 
must  be  secured.  In  the  expenditure  of  the  many  millions 
of  dollars  for  public  improvements  in  Baltimore,  which  are 
now  under  way,  every  one  of  these  undertakings,  before  they 
have  been  determined  upon  must  be  submitted  to  the  City 
Plan  Committee  for  its  investigation  and  report  as  to  whether 
the  contemplated  improvements  conform  to  the  general  street 
plan. 

After  all,  the  main  essentials  for  the  establishment  of 
a  major  street  system  in  any  city  are  the  possession  of  a 
very  complete  topography  map  and  after  the  plan  has  been 
determined  upon  the  cooperation  of  private  individuals  as 
well  as  the  various  branches  of  the  municipal  government. 
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DAY  AND  NIGH?  STORAGE  AND 
PARKING  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

HUGH  E.  YOUNG, 
Engineer,  Chicago  Plan  Commission 

GROWTH   OF  CITIES  AND  INCREASED  USE  OF  THE   MOTOR 
DRIVEN  VEHICLE. 

"Progress  has  come  down  the  years  on  wheels.  Miles 
are  not  what  they  used  to  be;  paving  has  smoothed  them;  the 
automobile  has  shortened  them.  With  quickened  pace  we 
have  slowed  up  the  clock;  we  have  snapped  the  fetters  of 
distance." 

That's  the  poetic  way  of  looking  at  it ;  but  there's  a  prac- 
tical side  as  well,  which  is — How  shall  we  take  care  of  the 
great  multiplicity  of  vehicles  that  congest  our  thoroughfares? 

We  need  look  for  no  reduction  in  the  number  of  motor 
vehicles.  The  automobile  is  too  useful,  too  enjoyable;  and 
within  the  reach  of  too  large  a  portion  of  our  people  for 
that.  Rather  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  plan  traffic  and  park- 
ing facilities  that  will  be  adequate  not  only  for  today  but 
for  the  future. 

The  following  table  of  motor  car  registration  in  the 
United  States  for  the  years  1914  to  1923  shows  an  increase 
of  10,646,037  motor  vehicles  during  those  eight  years. 

MOTOR  CAR  REGISTRATIONS. 

1914 1,711,339 

1915 2,445,664 

1916 3,512,996 

1917 4,983,340 

1918 6,146,617 

1919 7,558,848 

1920 8,932,458 

1921 10,505,660 

1922 12,357,376 

1923  January 223,706 

February  275,769 

March  (estimated)  300,000      799,475 
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From  the  foregoing  table  and  population  figures  we  are 
able  to  estimate  the  relationship  between  the  number  of 
people  and  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  requiring  storage 
in  the  central  business  district  in  any  city,  as  shown  on 
Table  A.  That  in  turn  gives  an  indication  of  how  the  vehicles 
will  increase  in  future,  for,  of  course,  the  number  of  auto- 
mobiles is  governed  to  a  large  extent  by  the  number  of 
people. 

Therefore,  the  well  known  increase  in  city  population, 
due  to  the  constant  movement  of  people  from  the  country 
to  the  city,  becomes  one  of  the  fundamental  factors  in  the 
automobile  question.  That  is  not  due  merely  to  the  fact  that 
large  numbers  of  people  are  gathered  closely  together  in 
our  big  cities.  Cities  are  centers  of  commerce  and  industry. 
Business  requires  transportation,  and  thus  the  motor  vehicle 
is  being  used  to  an  ever-increasing  extent. 

Many  other  factors  enter  into  the  matter,  but  for  our 
purpose  we  shall  consider  only  the  increase  in  city  popula- 
tion. Sixty  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  only 
three  out  of  every  one  hundred  Americans  were  city  dwellers. 
Today  fifty-two  out  of  every  hundred — more  than  half — 
reside  in  cities.  Last  year  alone  3%  per  cent  of  the  rural 
population  of  the  United  States  left  the  country  to  live  in 
the  city.  Undoubtedly  the  time  will  come  when  that  move- 
ment will  be  checked,  but  it  is  not  yet  in  sight.  Meanwhile 
we  are  confronted  with  a  constantly  aggravated  traffic  and 
parking  problem. 

And  to  take  care  of  this  enormous  influx  of  popula- 
tion, and  consequent  increase  in  motor  traffic,  our  cities  pro- 
vide nothing  but  streets  laid  out  thirty,  fifty  or  one  hundred 
years  ago,  before  the  automobile  was  thought  of.  Some 
cities,  it  is  true,  employ  water  transportation,  others  have 
dug  subways,  and  many  have  constructed  elevated  railways. 
Yet  the  street  remains  the  principal  means  of  inter-communi- 
cation between  the  ever-expanding  districts  of  our  cities. 
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POSITION  OF   MOTOR  DRIVEN  VEHICLES  IN   THE  TRANSPORTA- 
TION SCHEME  OF  OUR  CITIES. 

The  trend  of  development  of  transportation  systems  in 
European  cities  is  for  more  subways  and  more  bus  lines. 
The  subway  in  London,  Paris  and  other  cities  constitutes  the 
basis  of  transportation,  to  which  elevated,  traction  and  bus 
are  supplementary,  covering  service  districts  which  the  sub- 
ways do  not  thoroughly  serve.  The  auto  bus  is  becoming 
firmly  established,  and  while  it  is  expensive  to  operate,  it  is 
more  flexible  because  entire  fleets  can  be  used  at  some  special 
place  or  occasion  to  handle  large  crowds,  while  normal  trac- 
tion or  subway  service  cannot  be  greatly  extended. 

One  feature  of  the  Paris  transportation  system  is  the 
ticket  entry  system.  At  street  car  and  auto  bus  stops  two 
or  three  stops  apart  there  is  a  block  of  consecutively  num- 
bered tickets  on  a  convenient  post,  the  passenger  with  number 
one  ticket  is  admitted  into  the  car  first,  then  number  two, 
number  three,  etc.  With  this  system  there  is  no  pushing 
or  quarreling  as  to  who  shall  be  the  first  to  enter;  the  tickets 
are  replaced  at  least  once  a  day. 

New  York's  program  of  subway  construction  and  use  of 
the  auto  bus  in  supplementing  subway  service  is  in  general 
similar  to  the  transportation  systems  in  European  cities.  In 
Chicago  initial  subway  construction  is  now  prospective.  The 
elevated  and  street  car  lines  are  inadequate  for  handling  the 
city's  traffic  efficiently,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  inconveni- 
ence of  rail  transportation  that  is  causing  a  large  percentage 
of  automobile  owners  to  drive  their  cars  to  their  offices  and 
park  them  wherever  they  can  find  space  in  the  central  busi- 
ness district  to  do  so. 

The  auto  bus  is  now  coming  into  prominent  use  in 
Chicago.  There  are  now  several  routes  in  operation  and  a 
number  of  additional  routes  are  being  planned  by  the 
Chicago  Motor  Bus  Company.  The  development  of  the  auto 
bus  service  will  reduce  traffic  congestion  if  this  service  is 
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made  elastic,  because  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  average 
citizen,  if  he  can  board  a  comfortable  auto  bus  passing  his 
door,  will  do  so  in  preference  to  driving  his  own  car  in 
the  congested  business  center  or  walking  long  distances  to 
the  street  car  line  or  elevated  station.  In  certain  European 
cities  where  the  street  car  and  auto  bus  are  on  a  competing 
basis  the  auto  bus  is  paying  dividends  whereas  the  street  car 
is  not. 

Heretofore  the  elevated  roads  and  the  subway  have  been 
important  factors  in  supplementing  the  street  surface  rail- 
way. The  evolution  of  vehicular  traffic,  particularly  the  auto 
bus,  is  now  becoming  an  important  factor  in  supplementing 
the  street  car  service. 

The  relative  importance  of  motor  vehicles  in  carrying 
people  to  the  central  business  district,  considering  the  seat- 
ing capacity  used  and  demands  on  roadway  space  expressed 
in  traffic  units  based  on  the  speed  and  flexibility  and 
Chicago  conditions,  may  be  taken  as  one  (1)  for  the  auto  car, 
four  (4)  for  the  auto  bus,  and  seven  (7)  for  the  street  car. 

The  use  of  the  auto  car  by  the  business  man  is  not  a 
serious  factor  of  street  congestion,  providing  he  parks  or 
stores  his  car  outside  the  central  business  district.  The  auto 
bus  in  replacing  the  auto  car  is  more  efficient,  carrying  when 
loaded  about  thirty  times  as  many  passengers  as  the  average 
auto  car.  Its  capacity  unit,  however,  is  only  one-fourth  the 
automobile,  giving  it  a  net  efficiency  of  about  seven  and  one- 
half  times  the  passenger  automobile.  The  street  car  when 
fully  loaded  will  carry  about  seventy  times  the  number  of 
passengers  ordinarily  carried  by  the  automobile.  If  we 
give  it  a  traffic  capacity  unit  equal  to  one-seventh  that  of  the 
automobile,  the  street  car  becomes  ten  times  more  efficient 
than  the  automobile. 

Considering  the  efficiency  of  the  automobile  and  the 
street  car  from  the  basis  of  vehicular  movement  a  street  car 
appears  much  more  efficient  than  on  a  capacity  unit  basis. 
Traffic  studies  made  by  the  United  Railway  &  Electric  Com- 
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pany  of  Baltimore,  published  in  the  Electric  Railway 
Journal,  show  that  during  the  evening  rush  hours  on  the 
central  business  district  streets  the  automobile  represented 
73  per  cent  of  the  total  movement  and  the  street  cars  only  27 
per  cent,  whereas  the  street  cars  accommodated  88.8  per  cent 
of  the  total  passengers,  and  automobiles  only  11.2  per  cent. 
On  a  basis  of  traffic  movement,  as  computed  by  Mr.  Wm. 
A.  Bassett  in  the  National  Municipal  Review,  the  street  car 
has  an  efficiency  of  more  than  twenty  times  that  of  the  auto- 
mobile. This  percentage  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
vehicle  capacity  unit  factor.  The  speed  of  automobiles  in 
the  congested  districts  is  largely  governed  by  the  street  cars. 
The  efficiency  of  the  bus  on  the  basis  of  traffic  movement,  as- 
suming that  the  bus  has  one-half  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
street  car,  would  be  equal  to  fifteen  times  that  of  the  auto 
car,  assuming  that  the  bus  has  a  traffic  unit  of  one-fourth  as 
against  one-seventh  for  the  street  car.  In  other  words,  twice 
the  number  of  buses  would  be  required  to  handle  the  street 
car  traffic  but  on  account  of  the  greater  speed  flexibility  and 
less  street  area  required  for  operation,  starting  and  stopping 
of  the  bus,  the  bus  with  respect  to  mobility  is  75  per  cent 
more  efficient  than  the  street  car,  but  as  it  is  only  one-half 
as  efficient  in  passenger  carrying  capacity  the  combined  effi- 
ciency with  respect  to  the  street  car  is  75  per  cent. 

PRIORITY    OF    STREET    USE    WITH    RESPECT    TO    MOVING    AND 
STANDING  VEHICLES. 

The  parking  of  a  single  automobile  on  Lake  Street,  one 
of  Chicago's  most  congested  streets  (see  accompanying  photo, 
figure  No.  1 )  elbows  all  the  traffic  on  one  side  of  the  road- 
way into  the  street  car  tracks.  The  convenience  of  one  auto- 
mobile owner  can  reduce  to  a  low  efficiency  the  functioning 
of  an  important  artery  in  the  central  street  system  of  the 
second  largest  city  in  America.  On  practically  all  of  the 
streets  in  the  central  business  district  of  Chicago  there  is 
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LAKE  STREET  EAST  FROM  LA  SALLE  STREET 
"CENTRAL  BUSINESS  DISTRICT" 

Picture  taken  April  20,  1923 

Roadway  wide  enough  for  one  line  of  vehicles  between  car  tracks  and  curb, 
vehicles  parked  along  the  curb  force  the  traffic  onto  car  lines,  as  shown. 


One  or  two 
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room  for  only  one  line  of  moving  traffic  between  the  street 
car  lines  and  the  curb  on  account  of  the  parking  of  auto- 
mobiles. This  means  that  all  commercial  vehicles,  light  and 
heavy,  in  order  to  make  their  collections  and  deliveries,  are 
forced  to  park  in  the  middle  of  the  street  between  the  park 
line  and  the  street  car,  thereby  blocking  traffic  except  what 
can  be  taken  care  of  on  the  street  car  track.  The  seriousness 
of  this  condition  will  be  realized  when  it  is  known  that  60 
per  cent  of  the  deliveries  are  made  from  the  front  of  the 
building,  and  that  25  per  cent  of  the  deliveries  have  to  be 
carried  across  the  dead  line  of  automobiles  (see  accompany- 
ing photos,  Figures  2  and  3). 

In  the  residential  district  the  clogging  of  streets  by 
parked  vehicles,  particularly  at  night,  is  a  common  occur- 
rence. The  intensive  development  of  certain  sections  of  the 
city  for  apartments  and  apartment  hotel  purposes  without 
proper  provision  for  widening  the  roadway  has  resulted  in 
congestion  on  these  residential  streets  as  the  number  of  auto- 
mobile owners  desiring  parking  accommodations  is  greater 
than  the  street  can  accommodate. 

Conditions  are  now  getting  so  severe  that  lawmakers 
are  considering  more  seriously  the  prior  right  of  street  use 
with  respect  to  moving  and  standing  vehicles. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  city  street  system  is  a  huge  ma- 
chine, pulsating  with  traffic,  that  courses  its  main  arteries 
from  the  heart  of  the  business  district  to  its  subcenters  and 
its  residential  extremities.  The  proper  functioning  of  this 
machine  in  facilitating  the  flow  of  traffic  demands  that  there 
shall  be  no  illogical  clogging  of  main  thoroughfares  with 
parked  or  stored  motor  vehicles.  The  impedence  of  traffic 
flow  in  the  central  business  district  means  that  the  efficiency 
of  a  great  throbbing  city  is  impaired.  The  barricading  of 
streets  with  standing  vehicles  diverts  traffic  to  other  streets, 
causing  further  congestion.  When  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number  is  considered  there  can  be  no  denial  that  the 
right  of  moving  traffic  over  standing  traffic  is  paramount. 
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A  city  street  is  not  a  garage;  it  is  a  public  highway;  the 
interest  and  convenience  of  the  individual  must  give  way  to 
public  necessity.  The  parking  or  storage  of  motor  vehicles 
on  any  street  in  which  they  interfere  with  moving  traffic 
should  not  be  tolerated. 

The  traffic  problem  is  principally  one  of  average  speed, 
and  not  of  the  number  of  vehicles  it  is  physically  possible 
to  move  through  the  streets.  The  principal  question  is  with 
what  delay  and  with  what  average  speed  it  is  possible  to  pass 
vehicles  through  the  street.  Extreme  congestion  not  only 
means  that  street  car  service  is  impaired,  but  that  all  trucking 
and  commercial  traffic  is  impeded.  The  cost  of  trucking  is 
a  much  larger  factor  in  the  cost  of  most  goods  than  is  rail- 
road freight.  Many  products  are  transferred  by  vehicle 
through  the  streets  a  half  a  dozen  times  before  they  reach  the 
consumer;  the  time  and  cost  of  trucking  goods  in  parts  of 
Chicago  and  other  large  cities  through  street  congestion  is 
practically  double;  this  added  expense  due  to  congestion  is 
enormous,  and,  of  course,  is  paid  by  the  public  in  higher 
prices.  Extreme  congestion  places  a  serious  handicap  on  the 
commerce  and  industry  of  a  city. 

The  economic  loss  to  the  city  due  to  the  impedence  of 
traffic  in  the  central  business  district  caused  by  parking 
is  roughly  estimated  to  be  $60,000,000  per  year.  This  sum 
is  more  than  one-third  the  total  tax  levied  on  the  City  of 
Chicago  and  is  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  outstanding  bonds 
for  the  new  improvements  in  the  city. 

The  following  items  are  the  principal  factors  contribut- 
ing to  this  loss: 

(1)  The  delay  in  crossing  the  central  business  district 
in  the  City  of  Chicago  by  motor  vehicles. 

(2)  Gasoline  consumption  caused  by  holding  up  about 
75,000  vehicles  several  times  each  day. 

(3)  The  loss  to  commercial  vehicles  due  to  delays  in 
making  deliveries  and  non-use. 
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(4)  The  inconvenience  and  loss  in  time  to  the  people 
that  do  business  in  the  loop  each  day  caused  by  traffic  con- 
gestion is  enormous. 

A  blue  print  establishment  states  that  it  takes  six  months 
to  teach  a  new  messenger  how  to  cross  street  intersections 
efficiently.  Any  worker  in  the  central  business  district  when 
he  stops  to  consider  how  long  it  takes  him  to  make  a  trip 
from  one  side  of  the  district  to  the  other  will  recognize  the 
loss  in  time  and  money.  A  part  of  this  loss  in  time  is  due 
to  the  normal  city  business  but  a  large  percentage  is  due  to 
the  congestion  resulting  from  parking  and  delay  to  pedes- 
trians in  crossing  at  street  intersections.  The  snail-like  pace 
of  moving  vehicles  following  street  car  lines  means  that  they 
are  a  factor  of  congestion  in  a  direct  proportion  to  the  time 
that  they  are  present  on  the  street.  There  are  many  other 
losses  due  to  congestion  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Development  of  the  means  of  motor  vehicle  transporta- 
tion has  brought  with  it  the  need  for  wider  streets.  A  width 
of  roadway  consistent  with  adequate  sidewalks,  volume  of 
both  present  and  future  traffic,  has  not  as  a  rule  been  scien- 
tifically worked  out  in  the  past  with  the  result  that  enormous 
sums  are  being  expended  each  year  for  widening  streets  tad 
setting  back  curbs.  The  width  of  street  requires  considera- 
tion of  both  present  and  future  operating  conditions. 

(1)  In  determining  the  width  of  streets  the  amount 
and  character  of  traffic  should  be  ascertained  from  a  zoning 
and  major  street  plan.    Haphazard  widenings  often  result  in 
illogical  conditions  when  the  street  is  not  co-ordinated  with 
a  comprehensive  and  efficient  street  system. 

(2)  The  street  should  be  designed  for  the  traffic  it  is 
destined  to  carry  both  in  regard  to  capacity  and  construction. 

(3)  Street  widths  now  commonly  used  were  the  stand- 
ards of  decades  ago,  long  before  the  event  of  the  motor 
vehicle.    Our  common  mistake  in  laying  out  roadways  is  to 
overlook  the  requirements  of  the  motor  bus. 
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A  street  66  feet  in  width  as  a  rule  is  laid  out  with 
provision  for  a  36  to  38  foot  roadway  and  two  14  to  15  foot 
sidewalks  on  the  assumption  that  two  lines  of  traffic  are  pro- 
vided, one  on  each  half  of  the  roadway,  permitting  of  the 
following  combinations:  One  line  of  street  cars  and  one 
line  of  moving  vehicles,  or  one  line  of  street  cars  and  one 
line  of  parked  vehicles,  or  if  there  are  no  street  car  tracks 
then  one  line  of  moving  traffic  and  one  line  of  parked  cars. 
The  actual  condition  with  respect  to  future  traffic  is  as  fol- 
lows: If  the  street  car  tracks  occupy  a  strip  20  feet  wide  in 
the  center  of  the  roadway,  16  feet  remains  for  vehicular 
traffic  or  8  feet  on  each  side  of  the  car  tracks.  This  width 
while  it  will  accommodate  the  automobile  and  truck  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  auto  bus  which  requires  about  10  feet 
for  operation.  This  means  that  even  without  parking  of 
vehicles  the  auto  bus  is  compelled  to  use  the  street  car  tracks 
and  when  stopping  to  load  and  unload  at  the  street  intersec- 
tions barricades  all  traffic.  Streets  of  this  width  are  com- 
mon. The  same  conditions  maintain  on  a  street  without  car 
lines  when  buses  are  operated  intensively.  Considering  the 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  adequate  width  for  two  lines 
of  all  classes  of  traffic  the  roadway  should  not  be  less  than 
40  feet  in  width. 

The  parking  of  cars  on  a  roadway  having  space  for  only 
one  line  of  traffic  between  the  street  car  or  auto  bus  forces 
all  moving  traffic  onto  the  street  car  lines,  greatly  reducing 
the  capacity  of  the  street.  The  following  analysis  while 
largely  theoretical  gives  some  idea  of  the  reduced  efficiency: 
The  capacity  of  each  line  of  traffic  unit  of  roadway  during 
maximum  traffic  hours  with  traffic  using  the  street  car  tracks, 
according  to  counts  made  by  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Swan,  City 
Planner,  New  York,  for  a  section  of  Main  Street,  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  equal  2.25  per  minute  per  traffic  unit  of  roadway  width 
during  the  maximum  hour.  The  capacity  of  a  moving  line 
of  vehicles  without  street  cars  would  be  greater  than  2.25 
per  minute  by  the  equivalent  of  the  street  car  which  is  esti- 
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CLARK  STREET  NORTH  FROM  LAKE  STREET 
"CENTRAL  BUSINESS  DISTRICT" 

Picture  taken  April  20,  1923 

Roadway  wide  enough  for  two  lines  of  vehicles  between  car  tracks  and  curb.  Parking 
of  cars  along  the  curb  requires  commercial  vehicles  to  load  and  unload  from  the  roadway, 
blocking  line  of  moving  traffic  and  forcing  it  to  the  car  line. 


CLARK  STREET  AT  LAKE    STREET 
"CENTRAL  BUSINESS  DISTRICT" 

Picture  taken  April  20,  1923 

Roadway  wide  enough  for  two  lines  of  traffic  between  street  car  tracks  and  curb.  Parking 
of  cars  along  the  curb  forces  commercial  vehicles  to  stop  in  roadway  in  making  deliveries. 
All  moving  traffic  is  compelled  to  take  the  car  tracks.  In  this  case  a  slow  moving  horse  drawn 
vehicle  is  holding  up  street  car  traffic. 
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mated  to  be  1.5  per  minute  taking  all  factors  into  considera- 
tion. This  would  mean  that  the  capacity  of  one  moving  line 
of  vehicles  would  be  3.75  per  minute.  These  factors  agree 
with  traffic  counts  made  during  maximum  traffic  hours  in 
Chicago  and  Pittsburgh.  If  the  parking  lines  were  removed 
the  roadway  line  would  have  a  capacity  of  3.75  vehicles  per 
minute  in  each  direction.  In  other  words,  the  line  of  parked 
vehicles  has  reduced  the  capacity  of  the  street  for  auto  traffic 
from  6.00  to  2.25  or  36  per  cent  efficiency.  One-half  of  the 
roadway  width  and  the  most  effective  half  for  ordinary 
vehicular  traffic  is  completely  paralyzed.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  accompanying  photos  of  Lake  Street  (Figures  Nos. 
1  and  2). 

A  street  80  feet  in  width  ordinarily  has  two  14  to  16 
foot  walks  and  48  to  52  foot  roadways.  It  is  often  taken 
for  granted  that  two  lines  of  vehicular  traffic  are  provided 
for  on  each  side  of  the  street  car.  This  is  not  the  case.  If 
the  roadway  is  reduced  from  52  feet  to  32  feet  by  the  street 
car  strip,  each  side  of  the  roadway  will  have  a  width  of  16 
feet.  This  width  might  accommodate  two  lines  of  moving 
automobile  or  truck  traffic  or  one  line  of  moving  traffic  and 
one  line  of  standing  traffic  if  it  was  not  for  the  auto  bus. 
The  width  of  street  required  by  the  auto  bus  for  operation 
is  10  feet  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  deviation  in  the 
line  of  travel.  The  auto  bus  is  therefore  blocked  from 
moving  between  the  curb  and  car  if  the  vehicle  is  parked. 
If  parking  is  not  permitted  the  auto  bus  itself  blockades  the 
roadway  when  stopping  to  load  and  unload.  The  width  of 
roadway  for  two  lines  of  traffic  on  each  side  of  the  car  line 
should  not  be  less  than  56  feet.  This  would  reduce  the 
walks  to  12  feet  in  width. 

The  parking  of  cars  on  a  roadway  having  space  for  two 
lines  of  traffic  between  the  car  lines  and  curb  would  reduce 
the  number  of  vehicles  per  minute  on  the  basis  of  3.75  cars 
per  traffic  unit  from  9.75  to  6,  an  efficiency  of  about  60  per 
cent.  The  accompanying  photo  of  Clark  Street  (see  Figure  2) 
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illustrates  the  results  of  parking  on  the  capacity  of  the 
street.  Parking  should  not  be  permitted  on  a  street  of  this 
width. 

A  street  100  feet  in  width  ordinarily  has  walks  from 
16  to  18  feet  in  width  and  roadways  64  to  70  feet  in  width. 
As  a  rule  three  lines  of  moving  traffic  are  provided  on  each 
side  of  the  car  tracks.  If  a  roadway  70  feet  wide  is  reduced 
by  20  feet  required  by  the  street  car  tracks  it  leaves  25  feet 
on  either  side  of  the  roadway  for  vehicles.  This  width 
might  accommodate  three  lines  of  automobiles  with  crowd- 
ing. It  would  not  permit  the  passage  of  an  auto  bus  in  one 
of  the  moving  lines  as  this  would  require  a  width  of  28  feet, 
so  if  three  lines  are  designed  the  roadway  must  be  wide 
enough  for  an  auto  bus  at  the  curb  unloading,  one  moving 
line  with  space  for  busses  and  one  for  automobiles.  A  street 
wide  enough  to  accommodate  three  lines  of  traffic  on  each  side 
of  the  roadway  should  not  be  less  than  76  feet  wide  for  a 
100-foot  street.  This  would  reduce  the  width  of  the  side- 
walks to  12  feet,  which  is  insufficient  for  high  class  office 
building  development.  New  streets  or  streets  being  widened 
should  be  made  not  less  than  108  feet  in  width. 

If  parking  is  permitted  on  a  street  having  width  for 
three  lines  of  traffic  on  each  side  of  car  line  the  capacity  in 
vehicles  per  minute,  if  one  line  is  used  for  parking,  would 
be  reduced  from  13.5  to  9.75,  or  72  per  cent. 

This  emphasizes  the  need  for  wide  streets  when  parking 
is  to  be  permitted.  Streets  in  the  downtown  district  of  Chi- 
cago, like  State  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue,  the  great  retail 
district,  have  wide  roadways.  On  streets  108  feet  in  width 
parking  for  shopping  can  be  permitted  without  serious 
trouble.  The  time  of  parking  on  retail  streets  should  be  lim- 
ited to  30  minutes  as  this  limitation  means  that  four  times 
the  number  of  cars  can  reach  the  shops  than  if  there  is  no 
time  limit,  which  is  obviously  beneficial  not  only  to  the  busi- 
ness property  but  to  the  public. 
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MICHIGAN  AVENUE  SOUTH  FROM  THE  BRIDGE 
"CENTRAL,  BUSINESS  DISTRICT" 

Picture  taken  April  20,  1923 

Roadway  is  75  feet  wide.     Room  for  eight  lines  of  traffic.      Parking  of  cars  along  the  curb 
does  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the  street. 
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The  following  widths  of  roadways  and  sidewalks  are 
recommended  as  standard  to  provide  adequately  for  all 
classes  of  traffic,  street  cars,  automobile  busses  and  automo- 
bile cars: 


Normal 
width  of 

Number 
of  car 

Lines  of 
traffic 

Minimum 
roadway 

Equivalent 
sidewalk 

street 

tracks 

vehicles 

width 

widths 

60  to    66ft... 

2 

2 

40ft. 

2  at  10  to  13  ft. 

60  to    66ft  

4 

40ft. 

2  at  10  to  13  ft. 

80  to    86ft  

2 

4 

60ft. 

2  at  10  to  13  ft. 

80  to    86ft  

6 

56ft. 

2  at  12  to  15  ft. 

100  to  108  ft  

2 

6 

76ft. 

2  at  13  to  16  ft. 

100  to  108  ft  

8 

72ft. 

2  at  14  to  18  ft. 

120  to  132  ft  

2 

8 

92ft. 

2  at  14  to  20  ft. 

120  to  140  ft  

10 

88ft. 

2  at  16  to  26  ft. 

If  streets  are  made  considerably  wider  than  140  feet 
consideration  should  be  given  to  pairs  of  one  way  roadways, 
for  if  the  traffic  is  unusually  heavy  on  the  streets  in  the  cen- 
tral business  district  pairs  of  one  way  streets  instead  of 
excessively  wide  thoroughfares  can  be  laid  out  with  small 
blocks  between  the  streets. 

The  above  widths  of  streets  are  based  on  a  ten  foot 
width  for  street  cars  and  auto  busses,  and  on  an  eight  foot 
width  for  automobiles.  Ordinarily  a  standard  width  of  9 
feet  is  taken  per  traffic  line.  This  is  not  sufficient  for  opera- 
tion of  busses  as  they  require  10  feet  for  operating  on  a 
straight  line.  The  average  width  for  streets  60  to  66  feet 
is  10  feet  per  line.  Streets  80  to  86  feet  require  10  feet 
with  street  cars  and  9  feet  3  inches  per  traffic  lane  with 
vehicles.  Streets  100  to  108  feet  wide  require  9  feet  3  inches 
with  street  cars  and  9  feet  without  street  cars.  Streets  120 
to  130  feet  wide  require  9  foot  strips  for  street  cars  and  8 
feet  10  inches  without  street  cars. 

If  streets  are  laid  out  without  consideration  for  the  auto 
bus  the  following  widths  are  recommended  based  on  a  10 
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foot  strip  for  each  carline,  and  a  9  foot  strip  for  each  line 
of  motor  vehicles,  except  for  widths  of  60  to  66  feet,  for 
which  case  not  less  than  40  feet  should  be  used  in  order  to 
insure  flexibility  for  not  less  than  two  lines  for  all  classes  of 
traffic  in  each  direction. 


Normal 
width  of 
street 

Number 
of  car 
tracks 

Lines  of 
traffic 
vehicles 

Minimum 
width 
roadway 

Equivalent 
sidewalk 
widths 

60  to    66  ft 

2 

2 

40ft 

10  to  13  ft 

60  to    66ft  
80  to    86  ft     ... 

2 

4 
4 

40ft. 
56  ft. 

10  to  13  ft. 
12  to  15  ft. 

80  to    86  ft  

6 

54ft. 

13  to  16  ft. 

100  to  108  ft  .... 

2 

6 

74ft. 

13  to  17  ft. 

100  to  108ft  

8 

72ft. 

14  to  18  ft. 

120  to  132  ft  
120  to  132  ft  

2 

8 
10 

93ft. 
88  ft. 

14  to  20  ft. 
15  to  22  ft. 

A  60  to  66  foot  street  in  a  built  up  district  when  the 
cost  of  taking  property  on  each  side  of  the  street  is  exces- 
sive can  often  be  made  to  function  most  effectively  by  widen- 
ing the  roadway.  A  street  of  this  width  has  a  low  efficiency 
if  car  lines  are  operated  on  it  or  if  the  traffic  is  heavy  and  if 
parking  is  permitted.  Without  the  handicap  of  street  cars 
and  parking  it  will  function  effectively  in  handling  traffic  if 
it  is  of  the  same  speed,  either  fast  or  slow  moving  vehicles. 
A  street  60  to  66  feet  in  width  should  not  be  adopted  for 
new  thoroughfares  having  car  lines  or  if  the  thoroughfare 
is  the  main  route  of  travel.  When  opening,  widening  or 
extending  new  streets  the  width  should  be  made  not  less  than 
86  feet  if  the  streets  are  commercial  streets  or  main  routes 
of  travel.  Robey  Street  in  Chicago  is  an  example  of  this 
kind.  This  street  is  nearly  20  miles  long.  It  will  be  widened 
from  66  to  86  feet,  requiring  the  condemnation  of  nearly 
30  miles  of  land  and  building  frontage.  A  street  of  this 
width  will  permit  six  lines  of  traffic  including  street  cars  an3 
busses,  and  should  have  a  56  foot  roadway  with  street  cars 
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and  a  54  foot  width  with  busses  and  without  street  cars.  It 
is  the  minimum  width  for  main  thoroughfares,  street  car 
routes,  or  routes  crossing  congested  section  of  the  city. 

It  is  imperative  that  parking  be  curtailed  in  the  central 
business  district  of  our  cities.  The  economic  loss,  delay  and 
discomfort  is  far  too  great  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
benefits  received  by  the  small  percentage  of  the  total  number 
of  vehicles  that  can  find  space  along  the  curb.  The  above 
analysis  indicates  that  the  efficiency  of  the  central  business 
districts  street  system  is  only  about  50  per  cent  due  to 
parking.  The  minimum  requirements  of  a  street  in  the  cen- 
tral business  district  should  be  two  moving  lines  of  traffic. 
Two  lines  permit  traffic  to  clear  more  rapidly  at  intersections 
and  keeping  vehicles  off  the  street  car  tracks  will  increase 
their  speed  50  per  cent  and  will  permit  busses  to  load  and 
unload  at  curbs  without  barricading  traffic.  Two  lines  are 
four  times  better  than  one  line. 

Closely  related  to  the  matter  of  congestion  and  block- 
ading of  our  streets  is  the  fire  hazard  due  to  obstructing  fire 
engine  apparatus,  ambulances,  patrols,  emergency  vehicles 
of  all  kinds.  The  matter  of  blockades  due  to  collisions,  ac- 
cidents and  breakdawns  is  also  very  serious.  Two  moving 
lines  will  avoid  a  complete  breakdown  of  traffic  under  such 
conditions. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  retail  store  streets.  If 
the  streets,  however,  are  wide  enough  to  accommodate  two 
lines  of  moving  traffic  and  one  line  of  standing  cars  between 
the  street  cars  and  the  curb,  then  parking  is  not  seriously 
objectionable.  If  parking  is  permitted  under  such  conditions 
then  the  question  is  the  parking  time  limit.  The  following 
analysis  based  on  traffic  counts  and  studies  made  by  Mr. 
Herbert  S.  Swan  in  regard  to  the  section  of  Main  Street  in 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  shows  the  value  to  retail  shops  in  making  the 
parking  time  a  minimum: 
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Time 

Cars 

Per  Cent 

Parked 
Time 

Per  Cent 

1  to  15  min  

127 

54.1 

minutes 
1127 

14.4 

15  to  30  min 

40 

16  9 

947 

12.1 

30  to  45  min 

25 

10  8 

970 

12.3 

45  to  60  min 

10 

4  2 

518 

6.6 

1  -00  to  1  -30 

14 

6.0 

1064 

13.5 

1-30  to  2:00 

9 

3.8 

972 

12.4 

Over  2:00            .    .    . 

10 

4.2 

2247 

28.7 

235 

100.0 

7845 

100.0 

The  capacity  of  the  street  for  any  parking  period  is  as- 
sumed to  be  the  total  parked  time  in  a  ten-hour  period  di- 
vided by  the  average  time  of  the  cars  parked  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  the  parked  time.  On  this  basis  we  get  the 
following  table: 

1  to  15  minutes,  889  cars. 

1  to  30  minutes,  629  cars. 

1  to  45  minutes,  499  cars. 

1  to  60  minutes,  444  cars. 

No  time  limit,  235  cars. 

If  the  parking  is  unlimited  the  capacity  is  235  cars. 
If  the  parking  is  limited  to  60  minutes  the  capacity  is  in- 
creased 89  per  cent.  If  the  parking  is  limited  to  45  min- 
utes the  capacity  is  increased  to  112  per  cent.  If  the  park- 
ing is  limited  to  30  minutes  the  capacity  is  increased  to  168 
per  cent.  If  the  parking  is  limited  to  15  minutes  the  capacity 
is  at  least  280  per  cent.  In  round  numbers  the  capacity  is 
doubled  if  the  parking  is  limited  to  60  minutes,  trebled  if 
limited  to  30  minutes  and  quadrupled  if  limited  to  15  min- 
utes. The  15  minute  limit  gives  a  40  per  cent  increase  over 
the  30  minute  limit  for  parking  and  the  30  minute  limit 
gives  a  26  per  cent  increase  over  the  45  minute  parking 
limit.  A  45  minute  limit  gives  a  12^/2  Per  cen*  increase  over 
the  60  minute  limit,  and  the  60  minute  limit  gives  a  90  per 
cent  increase  over  a  no  parking  limit. 
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EFFECT  OF  ENFORCEMENT  OF  "NO   PARKING"  ORDINANCE  IN 

CHICAGO. 

In  the  loop  district  covered  by  the  provisions  of  the 
parking  ordinance,  half  hour  parking  is  permitted  on  all 
streets  between  the  hours  of  6  A.  M.  and  7  P.  M.  except  on 
street  car  streets.  It  is  prohibited  between  the  hours  of 
7  and  10  in  the  morning  and  4  and  7  in  the  evening. 

The  total  street  frontage  in  the  restricted  part  of  the  cen- 
tral business  district  amounts  to  110,000  lineal  feet,  of 
which  80  per  cent  of  the  space  is  available  for  parking. 
During  the  rush  hours  the  following  conditions  exist: 

(1)  Parking  not  permitted  on  41%   of  total  frontage. 

(2)  Thirty  minute  parking.  .   29% 

(3)  Space  reserved  for  street 
car  loading,  entrance  to 
buildings    and    hydrant 

space 20%  of  total  frontage 

(estimated). 

(4)  Cab  stands,  etc 10%  of  total  frontage 

(est'd  700  cars). 


Total 100% 

During  non-rush  hour  periods  the  following  conditions 
exist: 

(1)  Parking  not  permitted  on     7%  of  total  frontage. 

(2)  Space  for  street  car  load- 
ing, entrances  to  build- 
ings and  hydrant  space ..   20%  of  total  frontage 

(estimated). 

(3)  Cab  stands,  etc 10%  of  total  frontage 

(estimated). 

(4)  Thirty  minute  parking.  .   63% 

Total 100% 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  prior  to  April  24,  1923,  an  in- 
spection of  the  central  streets  showed  that  vehicles  were 
parked  on  practically  every  street  regardless  of  the  ordi- 
nance, both  during  rush  and  non-rush  hours. 

The  efficiency  of  the  central  street  system  during  the 
rush  hours  was  about  50  per  cent  as  calculated  elsewhere  in 
this  paper;  traffic  congestion  was  acute  during  all  hours  of 
the  day.  On  April  24th,  a  few  days  after  the  inauguration 
of  Mayor  Dever,  the  new  Chief  of  Police,  Morgan  A.  Collins, 
appointed  Lieut.  Martin,  Acting  Captain  at  the  head  of  the 
Traffic  Bureau.  Captain  Martin  a  few  hours  later  made  the 
following  statement  to  the  press: 

"When  the  average  man  buys  a  car  to  aid  him  in  his 
business  he  likes  to  think  that  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  park 
the  car  anywhere  at  any  time;  he  thinks  the  parking  regu- 
lations of  the  police  department  interfere  with  him.  We 
take  the  broader  view  of  it.  In  the  Chicago  district  there  are 
300,000  cars  and  the  number  is  constantly  increasing.  The 
parking  space  is  not  elastic,  however,  and  it  will  take  care  of 
only  a  bare  handful  of  cars.  Now,  the  question  is  whether 
we  shall  favor  the  minority  or  interfere  with  the  thousands 
of  other  auto  drivers,  the  street  cars  and  the  pedestrians." 

A  few  hours  after  making  this  statement  on  April  24th 
the  no  parking  during  rush  hour  as  provided  by  the  ordi- 
nance was  enforced  in  fact,  and  an  ordinance  was  headed 
to  the  Council  asking  for  a  repeal  of  the  present  law  per- 
mitting parking  during  the  non-rush  hours.  The  result  of 
the  enforcement  of  the  no  parking  ordinance  has  been  amaz- 
ing, almost  unbelievable.  The  next  day  after  the  announce- 
ment of  the  enforcement  of  the  no  parking  rule  140  mounted 
policemen  went  on  duty  where  only  50  were  stationed  in  the 
past.  During  the  day  summons  for  the  arrest  of  more  than 
500  violators  of  the  parking  ordinance  were  issued.  Traffic 
experts  say  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  traffic  laws  has  re- 
sulted in  the  saving  of  about  50  per  cent  of  the  time  for 
vehicles  passing  through  the  loop.  This  agrees  with  deduc- 
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tions  made  in  this  paper  determined  prior  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  no  parking  ordinance. 

On  April  25th,  1923,  400  motorists  were  arrested,  700 
more  were  arraigned  in  the  courts.  The  loop  has  practically 
been  cleared.  The  police  are  now  attempting  to  keep  coal 
and  ice  trucks  out  of  the  loop  during  the  day.  Capt.  Martin 
on  April  26th  stated  that  in  two  days  the  loop  traffic  was 
stepped  up  40  per  cent,  that  certain  street  cars  moving 
through  the  central  business  district  a  week  ago  were  always 
more  than  30  minutes  late,  today  the  same  cars  are  passing 
through  the  loop  ten  minutes  ahead  of  their  schedule;  that 
alone  shows  the  success  of  the  campaign.  The  results  ob- 
tained in  Chicago  are  very  instructive  showing  the  great  bene- 
fit to  traffic  in  having  no  parking  in  the  congested  business 
district. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  and  dissension 
as  the  result  of  the  no  parking  enforcement  with  respect  to 
the  special  privilege  given  to  taxicab  stands.  The  automobile 
owner  claims  there  is  no  justice  or  logic  in  permitting  taxi- 
cab  companies  to  usurp  parking  space,  blocking  traffic  with 
impunity  merely  to  enable  them  to  haul  visitors  and  other 
people  around  the  city  for  profit  when  auto  owners  them- 
selves are  denied  the  same  privileges.  They  point  out  that 
10  per  cent  of  the  entire  available  street  frontage  is  used  for 
this  purpose. 

An  ordinance  previously  introduced  in  the  Chicago 
Council  providing  for  no  parking  during  the  entire  day  did 
not  pass  because  of  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  business 
houses.  The  principal  objection  was  the  lack  of  storage  fa- 
cilities for  vehicles  entering  the  business  district. 

DAY  STORAGE  AND  PARKING  OF  AUTOMOBILES. 

Traffic  counts  made  in  Pittsburgh  by  the  City  Planning 
Commission,  October  28th,  1920,  between  the  hours  of  7 
A.  M.  and  6  P.  M.  showed  that  30,922  vehicles  entered  the 
central  business  district,  of  which  18  per  cent  of  the  total 
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number  was  "through  traffic"  based  on  the  time  limit  of  15 
minutes  for  passing  through  the  business  district,  which,  like 
Chicago  and  many  other  cities,  passes  through  the  central 
business  district  only  because  the  existing  street  system  does 
not  provide  adequate  facilities  on  other  arteries  to  attract 
traffic  to  pass  by  or  around. 

The  percentage  as  mentioned  by  the  commission  would 
be  materially  increased  if  account  was  taken  of  those  vehicles 
which  in  passing  delayed  longer  than  the  time  selected  in 
their  analysis  and  vehicles  making  other  stops  in  the  triangle 
which  are  not  essential  to  the  purpose  of  their  trip.  Based 
on  the  counts  made  it  is  very  probable  that  through  traffic 
would  be  20  to  25  per  cent.  This  would  mean  that  from  75 
to  80  per  cent  of  the  traffic  stopped  in  the  central  business 
district.  The  number  of  vehicles  entering  the  downtown  dis- 
trict per  1,000  of  Pittsburgh's  population  of  588,000  would 
be  about  52  based  on  the  population  of  the  city  only.  Based 
on  the  city  and  adjacent  area  the  population  of  which  is 
about  1,100,000,  the  number  entering  the  downtown  district 
would  be  about  27  per  1,000. 

The  volume  of  traffic  and  the  passenger  carrying  value 
of  the  different  vehicles  entering  the  central  business  dis- 
trict of  Chicago,  estimated  by  R.  F.  Kelker,  Jr.,  Supervisor 
of  Transportation,  City  of  Chicago,  are  as  follows: 

Number.  Passengers. 

Horse  drawn  vehicles.  .  .  .    14,500  14,500 

Motor  driven  vehicles...  .    17,180  17,200 


Total  commercial  vehicles  31,680  31,700 

Passenger  automobiles  ..  .   42,130  84,300 


73,810  116,000 

Street  cars 8,360  330,000 


82,170  446,000 
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Number.  Passengers. 

Vehicles,  per  cent 90  26 

Street  cars,  per  cent.  ....      10  74 

These  observations  were  made  in  Chicago  in  1922  and 
show  73,810  vehicles  outbound  through  the  "loop"  district 
in  a  12-hour  period  ,  amounting  to  147,620  in  and  out  move- 
ments per  day.  Traffic  counts  made  in  1916  show  that  of 
all  the  automobiles  entering  the  loop  district  between  8  A.  M. 
and  6  P.  M.,  about  25  per  cent  went  through  the  loop  to 
the  south  and  west  sides,  which  agrees  closely  with  the  ob- 
servations made  in  Pittsburgh  for  through  traffic.  Chicago 
population  in  1922  was  about  2,700,000  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan district  had  a  population  of  about  3,100,000.  The  num- 
ber of  vehicles  entering  the  central  business  district  for  each 
1,000  of  population  in  Chicago  would  be  24.  Of  the  73,810 
vehicles  entering  the  Chicago  central  business  district  42,130 
were  passenger  automobiles,  of  which  75  per  cent  or  31,600 
stopped  in  the  central  business  district.  The  following  table 
indicates  the  disposition  of  the  vehicles  entering  the  loop  ex- 
clusive of  commercial  vehicles: 

Classification —  Number.  %  of  Total. 
Through  traffic  including  vehicles 

stopping  to  load  and  unload.  .  10,530  25%  abt. 

Parking  from  1  to  60  minutes.  ..  13,320  30%  abt. 

Half  day  and  all  day  storage.  .  .  18,280  45%  abt. 


42,130       100% 

An  analysis  of  conditions  in  Chicago  indicates  that  of 
all  the  automobile  traffic  entering  the  central  business  dis- 
trict of  cities  20  to  30  per  cent  comprises  through  traffic,  25 
to  35  per  cent  comprises  parking  traffic  and  40  to  50  per 
cent  comprises  half -day  and  all-day  storage.  (See  Table  A.) 
Counts  in  Chicago  also  indicate  that  on  average  only  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  through  and  parking  traffic  is  in  the  cen- 
tral business  district  at  one  time. 
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These  factors  are  as  good  as  any.  It  is  recognized  that 
provision  for  parking  and  storage  will  not  keep  pace  with 
requirements.  If  parking  on  streets  is  prohibited  3  per  cent 
of  the  cars  coming  into  the  district  must  be  given  parking 
facilities  per  hour  and  45  per  cent  must  be  storage.  It  is 
logical  that  business  automobiles  that  desire  parking  should 
find  accommodations  in  the  central  business  districts  by 
means  of  public  garages,  special  buildings,  two  level  streets 
and  special  streets,  etc.,  as  the  demand  per  hour  is  relatively 
small.  The  half  day  and  day  storage,  however,  amounting 
to  45  per  cent  of  the  total,  should  not  enter  the  business  dis- 
trict at  all.  Special  provision  should  be  made  on  the  edge  of 
the  district  within  convenient  distance  of  the  office  of  the 
worker. 

In  Chicago,  like  other  large  cities,  there  are  many 
local  business  districts  and  apartment  and  apartment  hotel 
districts.  The  principal  factor  relative  to  the  parking  prob- 
lem affecting  normal  flow  of  traffic  is  narrow  streets.  As  a 
rule  these  centers  have  developed  at  the  intersection  of  im- 
portant crosstown  arteries.  The  time  of  maximum  conges- 
tion is,  of  course,  at  night  time  when  the  theaters  are  operat- 
ing and  the  local  district  is  doing  its  shopping.  The  parking 
time  of  cars  as  a  rule  is  unlimited.  As  a  result  only  a  small 
percentage  can  gain  the  curb  for  shopping  purposes.  This 
leads  to  double  rows  of  parking.  When  the  roadways  are 
narrow  through  traffic  is  confined  to  the  car  tracks.  As  a 
rule  accommodations  can  be  found  on  the  side  streets.  The 
best  solution  of  the  sub-center  problem  appears  to  be  a  mini- 
mum time  limit  for  parking  on  the  main  business  streets  or 
major  streets  and  prohibition  of  double  parking.  In  some 
instances  in  Chicago  it  has  become  necessary  to  prohibit 
parking  altogether  during  evening  rush  hours  on  main  routes 
of  travel.  The  principal  cause  of  trouble  in  the  apartment 
district  is  narrow  roadway.  When  the  curbs  are  lined  with 
solid  rows  of  cars  only  one  lane  as  a  rule  is  open  for  moving 
traffic,  which  is  practically  useless.  It  is  obvious  that  in  dis- 
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tricts  intensely  developed  the  wide  sidewalk  space  loses  its 
value  and  the  requirements  of  traffic  must  be  met.  If  the 
roadways  are  widened,  providing  room  enough  for  two  lines 
of  parked  cars  and  two  moving  lines  of  vehicles,  most  of  the 
parking  trouble  will  be  avoided. 

The  principal  matter  involved  in  night  parking  in  the 
central  business  district  is  the  limiting  of  parking  on  streets 
having  not  less  than  two  lines  for  moving  traffic  between 
car  tracks  and  the  curb  in  order  not  to  impede  through  traf- 
fic and  to  prohibit  parking  on  streets  with  numerous  theaters 
so  that  the  full  roadway  space  is  available  for  movements 
of  cars  in  loading  and  unloading  theater  patrons.  In  Chicago 
parking  is  prohibited  on  Randolph  Street  in  the  theater 
district. 

The  storage  of  automobiles  is  provided  for  in  the  resi- 
dence districts  largely  by  private  garages  built  in  connection 
with  the  apartment  supplemented  by  public  garages  which, 
as  a  rule,  are  sufficient  to  take  care  of  all  cars. 

METHODS  OF  TAKING  CARE  OF  DAY  PARKING  AND  STORAGE  IN 
THE  CENTRAL   BUSINESS  DISTRICT. 

(1)  In  most  cities  parking  is  provided   for  on  side 
streets,  a  few  unusually  wide  streets  are  available,  open 
spaces  are  common  and  in  some  cities  are  ample  for  all  re- 
quirements.   Storage  is  obtainable  in  parks,  public  garages, 
alleys  and  vacant  lots.     In  Cleveland  parking  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  on  publicly  owned  land.     In  Detroit  large  street 
spaces  in  forms  of  plazas  are  used. 

(2)  In  the  larger  cities  special  means  are  provided 
such  as  adjacent  private  property  for  use  of  club  members. 
Railroad  stations  have  private  space  for  taxicabs,  in  some 
cases  on  the  street  surface  and  in  some  cases  under  the 
surface.     Many  enterprising  concerns  are  providing  park- 
ing and  storage  for  their  patrons  on  private  property.  Hotels 
and  theaters  in  New  York  and  Chicago  have  constructed  pri- 
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vate  garages,  and  private  streets  largely  used  by  standing 
vehicles  for  accommodation  of  patrons. 

(3)  Special  buildings  for  storage  purposes  are  hold- 
ing the  center  of  the  stage  in  the  congested  district  (see  ac- 
companying photo  of  Pittsburgh  Garage,   Figure  No.   5). 
The  ramp  or  inclined  driveway  type  of  building  of  which  the 
type  developed  by  the  Ramp   Building  Corporation,  New 
York,  is  a  notable  example,  known  as  the  Humy  motor  ramp 
system  of  design,  employs  a  combination  of  ramp  and  stag- 
gered floors.    In  this  building  the  automobile  ascends  under 
its  own  power  from  the  street  level  to  the  upper  floors  of 
the  building  by  means  of  the  inclined  driveway,  a  height  of 
one-half  story  at  a  time.    The  motor  ramps,  it  is  stated,  are 
virtually  extensions  of  the  public  highways  leading  to  the 
upper  floors  of  the  building.     The  automobile  enters  the 
building  from  the  street  and  passes  along  the  main  aisle 
in  one  unit  to  the  motor  ramp  leading  to  a  similar  aisle  in 
the  other  unit  one-half  story  above.     Then  it  passes  along 
that  aisle  to  the  next  motor  ramp  which  with  a  half  story  rise 
brings  it  to  the  second  story  floor  of  the  first  unit  of  the 
building.    Thus  with  one  complete  turn  the  auto  is  one  full 
story  above  the  aisle  on  the  street  level  by  which  it  entered. 
The  automobile  continues  to  rise  in  this  manner  a  half  story 
at  a  time  until  the  desired  floor  is  reached.    Many  types  of 
buildings  having  special  ramps  are  in  use  such  as  the  La 
Salle  Garage  in  Chicago.    One  of  the  later  types  of  building 
now  being  developed  is  a  combination  office  building  and 
garage,  the  shell  being  utilized  for  commercial  purposes  and 
the  court  space  for  car  storage. 

(4)  Two  level  streets  similar  to  the  Michigan  Avenue 
improvement  in  Chicago  provide  on  the  lower  level  parking 
and  storage  space  for  about  100  cars  per  block.     The  pro- 
posed South  Water  Street  improvement  in  Chicago,  a  two- 
level  street  extending  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
along  the  main  branch  of  the  Chicago  River  at  the  north 
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edge  of  the  loop  district,  will  accommodate  on  the  lower 
level  nearly  100  cars  per  block  without  encroaching  on  the 
main  lanes  of  traffic.  One  of  the  main  benefits  of  the  two- 
level  streets  is  the  opportunity  for  vehicle  storage  on  the 
lower  level,  backing  in  space  for  commercial  vehicles,  and 
space  for  passenger  auto  storage  convenient  to  the  adjacent 
buildings.  This  traffic  is  removed  from  the  upper  street  sur- 
face to  the  advantage  of  normal  street  traffic. 

Streets  having  elevated  sidewalks  give  opportunity  for 
parking  one  row  of  cars  on  each  side  of  the  street  on  the 
street  surface  sidewalk  space.  The  space  between  the  curb 
and  the  building  line  becomes  available  for  either  backing 
in  space  for  commercial  deliveries  or  parking  and  storage 
space  for  all  classes  of  vehicles.  The  elevated  sidewalks  in 
effect  widen  the  street.  It  adds  two  additional  lines  of  mov- 
ing traffic,  provides  for  parking  back  of  the  curb  lines  and 
greatly  increases  the  capacity  of  the  street.  The  cost  of  ele- 
vating sidewalk  construction  is  exceedingly  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  condemnation  cost  of  land  and  buildings  in 
the  central  business  district.  It  is  a  development  that  merits 
serious  consideration  in  certain  sections  of  the  congested 
districts  in  our  large  cities. 

MUNICIPAL   GARAGES. 

The  future  growth  of  the  central  business  district  may 
be  demonstrated  with  reference  to  the  Chicago  situation  (see 
accompanying  diagram  marked  "E").  This  diagram  shows 
the  average  height  of  the  buildings  in  each  block  in  the  most 
congested  district  in  the  loop,  also  the  height  limit  to  which 
each  block  can  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  Zoning 
Ordinance.  This  development,  of  course,  would  seem  im- 
practicable because  it  is  doubtful  that  the  means  of  trans- 
poration  now  inadequate  could  be  doubled  to  meet  the  addi- 
tional traffic  that  would  exist.  The  present  average  height  of 
the  buildings  of  the  loop  district  is  10  stories,  and  subway 
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facilities  are  necessary  to  handle  the  present  traffic  situation. 
If  the  buildings  were  constructed  to  reach  the  height  of  21 
stories  now  permitted  under  the  present  ordinance  the  streets 
even  without  parking  would  be  totally  inadequate  to  handle 
the  vehicular  traffic,  even  with  two  level  streets.  The  limitation 
of  traffic  facilities  and  other  economic  factors  will  undoubt- 
edly operate  to  expand  the  loop  district.  This  means  that 
provision  should  be  made  now  on  the  edge  of  the  central 
business  district  or  the  areas  immediately  surrounding  the 
loop  district  where  property  is  now  comparatively  low  priced, 
for  comprehensive  garage  facilities.  Most  of  the  storage 
today  is  done  on  the  streets  in  the  district  outside  of  the 
loop  district. 

As  above  stated,  about  45,000  automobiles  enter  the 
central  districts,  of  which  about  25  per  cent  is  through  traffic, 
30  per  cent  is  parking  traffic  and  45  per  cent  is  half  day  and 
day  storage  traffic.  This  means  that  about  13,000  cars  or 
about  1,300  per  hour  require  parking  space  and  20,000  cars 
require  storage  space.  Heretofore  about  13,000  cars  have 
been  taken  care  of  on  the  loop  streets  which  have  a  capacity 
of  2,500  to  3,700  cars,  allowing  16  feet  to  the  car.  Ac- 
cording to  traffic  counts  made  by  the  Board  of  Local  Im- 
provements, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Hill,  Engineer 
of  the  Board,  autos  entering  the  loop  district,  between  7 
A.  M.  and  7  P.  M.,  in  1916  were  25,000,  and  during  the 
same  hours  24,000  departed,  leaving  1,600  vehicles  in  the 
loop  at  7  o'clock.  The  count  was  separated  into  hours  and 
showed  the  numbers  entering  and  leaving  in  the  same  hour 
were  an  equal  amount,  and  averaged  2,300  cars  per  hour. 
Deducting  through  traffic  leaves  about  13,000  cars  or  a  clear- 
ance of  about  1,300  cars  per  hour  during  the  twelve-hour 
period.  The  cars  requiring  half  day  and  day  storage  have 
been  taken  care  of  in  garages,  Grant  Park  2,500,  Market 
Street  600,  two  level  streets  and  principally  on  streets  just 
outside  of  the  loop  district  but  in  the  outer  belt  of  the  central 
business  district  about  seven  minutes  walk  from  the  office. 
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It  is  very  probable  that  when  the  city  doubles  its  popu- 
lation the  number  of  vehicles  entering  the  central  business 
district  will  also  double,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  storage 
facilities  for  this  number  must  be  provided  for  in  the  present 
congested  district,  for  the  expansion  of  the  district  will  push 
the  garage  requirements  farther  out  from  the  center.  If  we 
assume  a  50  per  cent,  increase  in  the  storage  requirements 
for  the  present  district  it  means  that  20,000  cars  or  2,000 
cars  per  hour  will  require  parking  in  the  loop  district,  and 
about  30,000  cars  storage  on  the  edge  of  the  central  busi- 
ness district.  The  present  storage  capacity  of  the  loop  dis- 
trict can  easily  be  increased  to  take  care  of  the  hourly  de- 
mand for  parking  by  the  construction  of  several  garages 
similar  to  the  one  now  proposed  for  South  Water  Street  at 
Wabash  Avenue,  and  additional  facilities  that  will  be  avail- 
able on  the  low  level  of  the  proposed  South  Water  Street 
improvement. 

The  problem  therefore  is  to  take  care  of  the  half  day 
and  day  storage  of  30,000  cars.  The  following  scheme  is 
presented  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding garage  facilities  before  land  values  become  too  high. 
On  the  accompanying  plan  (No.  "A")  is  shown  a  number  of 
garage  areas  surrounding  the  central  business  district,  about 
seven  minutes  walk  from  the  center  of  the  loop  district,  which 
are  located  on  main  routes  of  street  car  and  bus  line  travel, 
and  in  the  district  where  the  majority  of  cars  are  now  parked 
for  half  and  all  day  storage  in  streets. 

If  the  city  issues  garage  certificates  similar  to  those 
proposed  for  subway  construction  the  cost  can  be  financed 
by  revenue  obtained  from  storage  charges  making  it  pos- 
sible to  house  30,000  cars  at  a  small  charge  per  day.  Of  the 
30,000  cars  7,000  ean  be  taken  care  of  in  sub-surface  garages 
in  Grant  Park  approached  from  the  proposed  outer  drive. 
Garages  in  this  location  will  serve  the  east  side  of  the  central 
business  district;  the  remaining  24,000  cars  or  about  8,000 
each  on  the  south,  north  and  west  sides  of  the  district  will 
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require  about  1,300,000  square  feet  of  land  with  five-story 
garages.     An  area  of  1,300,000  square  feet  will  accommo- 
date about  5,000  cars  per  floor.     Five  floors  will  accommo- 
date 25,000  cars.     Estimated  cost  is  as  follows: 
Land,  1,300,000  sq.  ft.  @  $16  per  sq.  ft.  ,  .  .    $21,000,000 

Ramp  garages 16,250,000 

Sub-surface  garages  in  Grant  Park 6,250,000 

Total $43,500,000 

The  annual  sinking  fund  and  interest  charges  and  over- 
head would  be  as  follows: 
Sinking  fund  on  a  40- year  amortization  basis.      $1,087,500 

Average  interest  @  4% 800,000 

Overhead  20% 377,500 


Total  per  year $2,265,000 

The  garage  charge  per  day  would  therefore  be  $2,265,- 
000  divided  by  30,000  cars  times  300  days  per  year  equals 
about  23y2c. 

A  careful  study  may  show  the  advisability  of  locating 
several  of  the  garages  farther  away  from  the  center;  this 
would  greatly  reduce  the  cost  due  to  cheaper  land  values. 

At  the  end  of  the  40  year  period  the  property  would 
be  owned  by  the  city,  having  increased  many  times  in  value; 
the  buildings  could  be  so  designed  that  they  could  be  con- 
verted into  commercial  buildings  at  any  time  and  built  with 
any  number  of  initial  floors  desirable.  Of  course,  a  project 
of  this  kind  could  be  handled  by  private  capital  equally  as 
well  if  it  could  be  induced  to  make  the  investment  but  the 
charge  per  day  would  necessarily  have  to  be  increased. 

QUESTIONNAIRE. 

A  questionnaire  on  the  day  and  night  storage  of  auto- 
mobiles was  answered  by  29  cities  ranging  in  population 
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from  22,000  to  2,701,705.     These  cities  and  their  1920 
population  are  as  follows: 

Ashtabula,  Ohio 22,082 

Berkeley,  Cal 56,036 

Harrisburg,  Pa 75,917 

Albany,  N.  Y 113,344 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 118,110 

Trenton,  N.  J 119,289 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 137,634 

Scranton,  Pa 137,783 

Hartford,  Conn 138,036 

Memphis,  Tenn 162,351 

Richmond,  Va 171,667 

Birmingham,  Ala 178,806 

Omaha,  Nebr 191,601 

St.  Paul,  Minn 234,698 

Providence,  R.  1 237,595 

Portland,  Oreg 258,288 

Rochester,  N.  Y 295,750 

Seattle,  Wash 315,312 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 380,582 

New  Orleans,  La 387,219 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 401,247 

Washington,  D.  C 437,571 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 457,147 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 576,673 

Baltimore,  Maryland 733,826 

Boston,  Mass 748,060 

St.  Louis,  Mo 772,897 

Cleveland,  Ohio 796,841 

Chicago,  111 2,701,705 

Three  of  these  cities  have  a  population  of  less  than 
100,000;  twelve  are  in  the  group  between  100,000  and 
250,000;  eight  are  between  250,000  and  500,000;  and  six 
are  over  500,000. 
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The  questionnaire  showed  that  all  29  of  the  cities  regu- 
lated the  parking  of  automobiles  on  their  business  streets, 
and  imposed  time  limits  within  specified  districts.  Such 
time  limits  are  enforced  in  all  but  five  of  the  cities,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Harrisburg,  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul.  Fifteen  of  the 
cities  feel  that  this  time  limit  regulation  is  meeting  the  situ- 
ation adequately  from  the  standpoint  of  keeping  the  streets 
clear  enough  for  the  movement  of  traffic. 

Fourteen  of  the  cities  feel  that  their  time  limit  regula- 
tions do  not  meet  the  situation. 

Thirteen  of  the  cities  consider  the  time  limit  satisfactory 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  business  firms  before  whose 
doors  the  automobiles  are  parked.  Sixteen  cities  consider  it 
unsatisfactory. 

Ten  cities  consider  the  time  limit  satisfactory  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  automobile  owners  desiring  to  use  their 
cars  as  freely  as  they  may  wish.  Nineteen  consider  it  un- 
satisfactory to  the  owners. 

It  would  appear  that  sentiment  is  fairly  evenly  divided 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  parking  regulations  in  keeping 
streets  free  from  traffic.  The  majority  feel  that  it  is  not  so 
good  for  business,  while  a  still  greater  group  believes  park- 
ing regulations  undesirable  for  automobile  owners. 

Nineteen  of  these  cities  permit  parking  on  minor  or  side 
streets;  ten  have  made  no  such  areas  available,  although  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  such  parking  is  permitted. 

In  nine  of  the  cities  public  squares  have  been  set  aside 
for  parking,  but  no  such  provision  has  been  made  in  the  other 
twenty.  Of  those  cities  which  have  set  aside  parking  areas 
in  public  squares,  five  make  no  parking  charge;  two  charge 
10c.,  and  two  charge  25c.  per  day. 

Twenty-five  of  the  cities  have  private  garages  in  the 
business  district.  Four  (Berkeley,  Birmingham,  Richmond 
and  Washington)  have  no  such  provision.  Twelve  of  the 
cities  report  that  these  private  garages  are  used  to  capacity; 
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seventeen  that  they  are  not.    Vacant  lots  are  used  for  park- 
ing purposes  in  nineteen  of  the  cities  and  not  so  used  in  ten. 

Eleven  of  the  cities  report  that  special  buildings  for  day 
storage  have  been  erected  in  the  business  districts,  while 
in  eighteen  cities  no  such  buildings  have  been  erected. 
Charges  for  day  storage  in  private  buildings  range  from 
25c.  to  $1.00  a  day  and  from  $2.00  to  $15.00  a  month,  al- 
though there  are  a  few  variations  according  to  the  length  of 
time  the  car  is  stored  (such  as  lOc.  an  hour;  and,  in  one  in- 
stance, 25c.  for  the  first  five  hours,  and  5c.  per  hour  there- 
after). Ten  of  the  cities  provide  day  storage  in  business  dis- 
tricts by  utilizing  the  back  yards  of  business  blocks,  but  in 
nineteen  cities  this  is  not  done. 

Four  of  the  cities  (Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Rochester  and 
Trenton)  have  time  limits  for  parking  in  residential  districts. 
In  two  cases,  however,  they  are  purely  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  leaving  of  automobiles  in  the  streets  all  night 
long.  Twenty-five  of  the  cities  have  no  such  regulation  and 
the  entire  group  of  twenty-nine  claims  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
prevailing  conditions. 

In  twenty-two  of  the  cities  residence  streets  are  wide 
enough  for  parking  at  both  curbs  without  interference  with 
traffic.  In  only  seven  (Ashtabula,  Grand  Rapids,  Hartford, 
Omaha,  Providence,  Rochester  and  Trenton)  of  the  cities  is 
this  not  the  case. 

All  but  two  of  the  cities  (Memphis  and  St.  Paul)  state 
that  there  is  ample  space  for  night  storage  without  leaving 
automobiles  on  the  streets,  but  nevertheless,  eight  of  the  cities 
(Birmingham,  Grand  Rapids,  Hartford,  Memphis,  Milwau- 
kee, St.  Paul,  Seattle  and  Washington)  allow  machines  to 
be  parked  on  the  streets  all  night  long. 

In  only  three  cities  (Birmingham,  Providence  and  Roch- 
ester) is  there  insufficient  space  for  private  garages  in  the 
built-up  sections.  Twenty-two  of  the  cities  state  that  public 
garages  are  filling  the  need,  and  seven  that  they  are  not,  pre- 
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sumably  because  public  garages  have  not  as  yet  been  estab- 
lished. 

In  all  the  cities  the  night  storage  of  automobiles  be- 
longing to  apartment  house  dwellers  is  adequately  taken 
care  of,  either  in  private  or  public  garages;  and  in  all  but 
three  (Birmingham,  Los  Angeles  and  Trenton)  of  the  cities 
garage  space  is  provided  in  new  districts. 

It  is  plain  from  the  replies  received  from  these  29  cities 
that  the  business  districts  of  all  are  congested,  and  that  lim- 
ited restrictions  have  been  only  partially  successful,  whether 
regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  street  traffic,  the  interests  of 
business,  or  the  interests  of  automobile  owners. 

The  investigation  has  further  shown  very  clearly  that 
every  city  has  a  troublesome  parking  question.  Each  has 
tried  to  solve  it  to  meet  its  own  requirements,  and  most  of 
the  cities  have  imposed  different  restrictions  within  different 
localities.  These  range  all  the  way  from  no  parking  what- 
soever (either  during  rush  hours  or  all  day  long)  to  10,  15, 
20,  25  and  30  minute  parking  in  the  congested  district;  and 
from  one  hour  to  two,  three,  four  and  six  hour  parking  in 
the  less  congested  districts. 

Most  of  the  cities  do  not  allow  parking  within  10  feet  of 
a  fire  plug,  and  within  25  to  50  feet  of  street  intersections, 
particularly  where  there  is  a  street  car  stop. 

One-way  streets  have  been  established  in  a  number  of 
the  cities,  but  generally  for  short  distances  only,  and  evi- 
dently to  meet  exceptional  circumstances.  Vehicles  are  per- 
mitted to  park  on  one  side  only  of  one-way  streets. 

Parking  stands  for  taxicabs  are  common;  some  of 
the  cities  prohibit  left-hand  turns  at  specified  points;  and  one 
city  does  not  permit  two  vehicles  to  be  parked  abreast.  An- 
other city  has  divided  parking  into  two  kinds:  where  vehicles 
stand  parallel  to  the  curb  they  call  it  "ranking,"  and  where 
they  stand  diagonally  or  at  right  angles  they  call  it  "park- 
ing." 
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Alleys  are  confined  to  one-way  traffic  and  no  parking  is 
allowed  in  them  in  several  of  the  cities. 

If  the  information  supplied  by  these  29  cities  can  be 
taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  general  situation,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  parking  problem  applies  only  to  the  congested  busi- 
ness districts.  There  is  no  problem  as  to  parking  or  night 
storage  of  automobiles  in  residential  districts. 

Parking  in  the  congested  area  is  a  serious  problem  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  neither  the  interests  of  the  general 
public  in  the  movement  of  traffic,  nor  the  interests  of  the  busi- 
ness firms  along  the  streets,  nor  even  the  interests  of  the 
automobile  owner  himself,  are  satisfactorily  cared  for  by 
present  restrictions,  it  seems  evident  that  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  entire  prohibition  of  parking  within 
and  adjacent  to  the  congested  district,  except  on  streets  of 
unusually  great  width.  Along  with  this  prohibition  should 
be  developed  the  construction  of  municipal  garages  for  day 
storage.  This  scheme,  however,  will  be  successful  only  if 
these  garages  are  located  at  strategic  points  of  entrance  to  the 
business  district,  and  if  a  bus  system  takes  the  automobile 
drivers  to  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  their  place  of 
business  without  extra  charge. 

The  questionnaire  has  shown  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
present  garage  facilities  are  not  used  to  capacity.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  due  to  the  high  charges  imposed.  Wherever  the 
charge  does  not  exceed  25c.  a  day,  the  garages  are  filled  to 
capacity;  but  wherever  it  is  50c.,  75c.  and  $1.00  a  day  the 
charge  becomes  prohibitive  for  the  person  of  ordinary  means, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  regular  means  of 
transportation  are  more  convenient  and  just  as  fast,  as  well 
as  more  economical. 
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RESUME   OF    THE    PRINCIPLES    INVOLVED    IN    DAY    AND    NIGHT 

STORAGE  AND  PARKING  OF  AUTOMOBILES  IN  THE 

CENTRAL  BUSINESS  DISTRICT,  ALSO 

RESIDENTIAL   DISTRICTS. 

(1)  Traffic  conditions  in  our  cities  have  made  it  neces- 
sary to  regulate  the  time  limit  for  parking  of  vehicles  and 
these  regulations  as  a  rule  are  enforced. 

(2)  The  enforcement  of  the  parking  time  limit  is  meet- 
ing the  situation  fairly  well  with  respect  to  the  public  con- 
venience but  the  majority  of  business  firms  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  conditions  resulting  therefrom,  and  the  automobile 
owner  is  not  as  a  rule  in  favor  of  the  parking  time  limit. 

(3)  Public  areas  have  not  been  made  accessible  for 
parking  except   on   minor   streets   and   occasionally  public 
squares  and  open  spaces  for  which  no  charge  is  made  except 
in  a  few  instances  where  a  charge  of  lOc.  to  25c.  is  made. 

(4)  Public  garages  provide  day  storage  in  the  central 
business  district  but  they  are  generally  used  to  capacity.  Va- 
cant lots  are  used  as  a  rule  and  special  buildings  are  now 
coming  more  prominently  into  use. 

(5)  The  charges  made  for  storage  in  public  buildings 
privately  owned  are  too  high  to  be  popular. 

(6)  The  parking  problem  is  not  a  matter  of  concern  in 
the  residential  district  as  a  majority  of  residential  streets 
are  wide  enough  and  there  is  sufficient  space  at  hand  in  pri- 
vate and  public  garages. 

(7)  Business  houses  judging  by  sentiment  in  Chicago 
maintain  that  adequate  parking  and  storage  facilities  should 
be  provided  before  the  cars  are  restricted  from  parking  on 
the  streets. 

(8)  The  parking  and  storage  problem,  like  any  other 
engineering  problem,  is  largely  a  matter  of  cost. 

(9)  Plans  should  be  made  by  every  city  for  day  time 
car  storage  in  the  congested  district  on  a  comprehensive 
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basis  and  in  accordance  with  a  well  denned  and  economically 
sound  plan.  Provision  should  be  exercised  so  that  haphazard 
and  illogical  locations  will  be  avoided. 

(10)  Parking  of  vehicles  on  streets  in  the  central  busi- 
ness district  is  unsound  economically  as  it  forces  commercial 
vehicles  to  unload  from  the  middle  of  the  street,  obstructing 
moving  traffic. 

(11)  Facilities  for  parking  and  storage  in  most  cities 
exist  as  circumstances  have  made  them  and  some  cities  have 
been  more  favored  than  others  with  open  spaces,  parks  and 
two-level  streets,  etc.     The  time  is  at  hand  for  a  real  con- 
structive program  of  providing  for  parking  and  storage  fa- 
cilities. 

(12)  A  city  thoroughfare  is  not  a  parking  or  storage 
yard.    It  is  a  public  highway.    The  interests  and  conveni- 
ence of  automobile  owners  must  give  way  to  public  necessity; 
the  parking  or  storing  of  vehicles  on  any  street  when  they 
interfere  with  moving  traffic  should  not  be  tolerated. 

(13)  The  economic  loss  due  to  delay  to  the  city's  com- 
merce caused  by  parking  and  storage  of  vehicles  is  excessive. 
In  Chicago  it  is  estimated  to  be  $60,000,000  per  year. 

(14)  Streets  should  be  designed  for  the  traffic  they  are 
to  carry,  both  with  respect  to  the  type  of  construction  and 
capacity  for  moving  and  standing  vehicles. 

(15)  The  enforcement  of  the  no  parking  ordinance  in 
Chicago  has  proven  conclusively  that  when  parking  is  pro- 
hibited a  new  moving  line  is  actually  created  and  not  a 
single  commercial  vehicle  is  required  to  stand  in  the  middle 
of  the  street  in  making  deliveries.     Sixty  per  cent  of  deliv- 
eries in  the  central  business  district  of  Chicago  are  made  by 
way  of  the  front  of  the  buildings.     The  carrying  of  30  per 
cent  of  these  deliveries  across  the  roadway  to  the  curb  past 
the  "dead  line"  is  avoided. 

(16)  Parking  of  vehicles   on  streets  slows  up  traffic 
50  per  cent. 
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(17)  Vehicular  movements  resulting  from  cars  "mill- 
ing" around  in  the  business  district,  jockeying  for  position, 
amounting  to  30  per  cent  of  the  total  vehicular  movement 
is  eliminated. 

(18)  The  enforcement  of  the  no  parking  rule  in  the 
central  business  district  will  upset  business  conditions  unless 
cheap  and  ample  storage  space  is  provided  within  easy  ac- 
cess to  automobile  users. 

Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the  automobiles  are  used  for 
business  purposes.  Statistics  show  that  the  majority  of 
owners  will  not  pay  a  charge  of  50c.  a  day  for  storage. 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR   IMPROVEMENT    OF    TRAFFIC    AND    STORAGE 

CONDITIONS. 

(1)  Parking  should  be  prohibited  on  all  streets  in  the 
central  business  district  unless  there  is  ample  room  for  two 
moving  lines  of  traffic  between  street  car  tracks  and  the  curbs. 

(2)  Limit  parking  to  30  minutes  when  it  can  be  per- 
mitted, as  this  time  limit  will  treble  the  number  of  vehicles 
that  can  reach  business  property,  a  condition  obviously  bene- 
ficial to  both  business  man  and  automobile  owner. 

(3)  Provide  parking  space  in  the  central  business  dis- 
trict by  means  of  multiple  floor  garages  preferably  on  the 
ramp  design  when  other  suitable  spaces  are  not  available  or 
appear  to  be  inadequate  to  meet  future  needs. 

(4)  Provide  private  garages  or  municipally  owned  and 
operated  public  garages  for  half  day  and  day  storage  in 
areas  immediately  outside  of  and  within  5  to  10  minutes 
walk  of  the  heart  of  the  central  business  district  by  means 
of  multiple  floor  garages. 

(5)  Encourage  the  construction  of  garages  in  connec- 
tion with  new  building  development  in  the  residential  and 
sub-center  districts. 

(6)  Widen  residential  streets  in  congested  apartment 
districts  for  four  lines  of  vehicles,  two  standing  and  two 
moving. 
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(7)  Limit  parking  on  business  streets  and  main  thor- 
oughfares in  sub-centers  and  congested  residence  sections 
to  30  minutes  and  prohibit  double  rows  of  parking. 

TABLE 

SHOWING  RELATION  OF  POPULATION  OF  33  CITIES  TO  THE  ESTI- 
MATED NUMBER  OF  AUTOMOBILES  STORED  IN  THE  CENTRAL 
BUSINESS  DISTRICTS. 
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DISCUSSION 

JOHN  C.  LONG,  Educational  Secretary,  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

There  is  one  point  which  we  who  have  been  working 
in  the  automobile  industry  have  found  necessary  for  any 
movement  in  the  improvement  of  traffic,  road  improvement, 
and  things  of  that  sort.  That  is  to  get  the  problem  stated  in 
simple  terms  that  will  interest  the  public. 

The  title  this  morning  is  undoubtedly  entirely  proper 
for  a  convention  of  this  sort,  which  is  able  to  understand 
these  rows  of  charts  and  maps  which  we  see  on  the  wall,  but 
which  would  give  the  average  citizen  the  blind  staggers.  They 
are  very  interesting  to  anybody  who  has  been  working  on  the 
thing,  but  you  have  to  state  your  problem  in  terms  that  the 
common  citizen  will  be  interested  in,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  question  of  parking  and  storing  and  garaging  comes  back 
to  the  old  question  of  providing  enough  hitching  posts.  Tn 
the  old  days  when  a  new  store  was  established  and  it  was  a 
big  store,  they  had  three  or  four  hitching  posts;  if  it  was  a 
small  store,  one  hitching  post,  to  accommodate  the  horse- 
drawn  traffic  that  came  along.  When  a  church  went  up,  it 
had  a  shed  in  the  back  of  it  with  a  number  of  posts. 

A  very  interesting  application  of  that  same  principle 
is  being  developed  in  Washington.  I  was  there  yesterday, 
looking  over  the  excavation  for  the  new  Investment  Build- 
ing. That  building  is  going  to  have  two  basement  floors  de- 
voted to  garaging  space  for  the  automobiles  of  its  tenants. 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  development  which  should  be 
watched  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  If  the  new  office 
buildings  that  are  being  put  up  in  all  our  cities  had  these 
parking  garages  in  their  basements  to  take  care  of  the  traffic, 
that  is  going  to  go  a  long  ways  toward  relieving  parking  con- 
gestion on  the  streets.  Of  course,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
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well  that  works  out,  but  it  seems  to  be,  on  the  face  of  it,  a 
simple  way  of  getting  around  a  large  part  of  the  problem. 

Another  thing  that  I  would  like  to  say  here  to  the  City 
Planning  group  is  that  undoubtedly  the  City  Planner  knows 
in  his  own  city  the  difficulty  of  lining  up  different  forces  to 
back  up  his  program.  You  may  get  the  most  beautiful  plan 
in  the  world;  it  may  be  entirely  sensible,  and  yet  there  is 
that  deadweight  of  inertia  which  you  always  have  to  work 
against — public  indifference,  conservation  all  along  the  line; 
and  I  think  that  you  will  find,  as  far  as  this  relates  to  traf- 
fic conditions,  that  you  can  get  a  great  deal  of  help  from  the 
motor  clubs  and  the  dealer  associations  in  the  different  cities. 
The  motor  clubs,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  owner,  have  a 
very  definite  stake  in  the  traffic  problem,  and  the  dealer  asso- 
ciations are  interested  in  the  possibility  of  merchandising 
more  vehicles  and  they  want  to  see  the  city  so  built  and  so 
planned  that  motor  transportation  can  be  accommodated. 

There  were  one  or  two  thoughts  that  came  in  from  dif- 
ferent cities.  When  I  was  asked  to  come  down  here  arid 
make  a  few  remarks  and  discuss  Mr.  Young's  paper,  I  wrote 
around  to  some  of  the  leading  dealer  associations  in  the 
country  and  asked  them  what  was  in  their  mind  regarding 
the  parking  and  garaging  situation  in  their  cities,  what  their 
cities  were  doing,  and  what  they  were  interested  in  and 
recommending. 

I  received  an  interesting  letter  from  Newark,  N.  J., 
which  said  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  for  streets 
parallel  to  the  main  thoroughfares  to  relieve  the  traffic  on 
the  latter.  Also  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
using  the  roof  of  the  new  Municipal  Market  as  a  parking 
space. 

In  Louisville  they  said  they  are  getting  a  good  deal 
of  relief  by  using  open  lots  and  charging  twenty-five  cents 
a  day  per  car.  They  are  also  getting  a  good  deal  of  help 
from  the  boulevard  system  which  requires  that  cars  come  to 
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a  full  stop,  coming  in  from  side  streets,  and  prohibits  the 
left  hand  turn. 

In  Richmond,  the  Department  of  Public  Works  is  ad- 
vocating municipal  parking  buildings  in  certain  sections  of 
the  city. 

In  Portland,  Oregon,  they  said  that  parallel  streets  are 
being  developed;  the  boulevard  system  is  being  adopted,  and 
they  are  adopting  one-way  streets.  Also  they  said  that  they 
are  limiting  parking  to  one-half  hour  on  twenty-eight  miles 
of  curb  space,  in  the  central  part  of  the  city. 

In  Buffalo  the  comment  was  that  vacant  lots  are  helping 
to  solve  the  situation,  and  also  one-way  streets. 

Oakland,  California,  said  that  the  dealers  are  working 
for  two  main  thoroughfares  out  of  San  Francisco.  They 
also  said  they  were  getting  considerable  help  from  the  com- 
mercial parking  buildings  which  charge  from  five  to  seven 
dollars  and  a  half  a  month.  A  good  many  cities  apparently 
now  have  commercial  parking  buildings  and  the  cost  in  gen- 
eral seems  to  be  about  ten  dollars  a  month. 

San  Francisco  said  they  are  using  vacant  lots  and  advo- 
cating one-way  streets. 

It  would  be  highly  helpful  to  us,  if  it  is  in  accord  with 
the  meeting,  to  have  any  other  expressions  as  to  what  is  being 
accomplished  in  some  of  the  different  cities. 

E.  P.  GOODRICH,  New  York  City. 

In  the  time  of  the  hackney  coach  in  London,  parking 
was  not  allowed.  The  coaches  were  required  to  stay  in  their 
own  yards  until  called  for  by  patrons.  I  believe  that  Louis- 
iana is  the  only  state  in  which  the  legislature  has  the  power 
to  give  cities  the  right  to  lease  or  sell  space  in  the  streets. 
Everywhere  else  the  garaging  of  cars  in  the  city  streets  is 
illegal  and  consequently  parking  ordinances  are  illegal. 

One  of  the  answers  to  the  parking  problem  is  segrega- 
tion of  traffic,  introducing  alternate  lines,  radials  or  parallels 
for  heavy  and  for  light  vehicular  use.  Another  method  is 
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one  which  was  put  into  force  in  Rome  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  namely,  the  deliveries  of  commercial  materials  had 
to  be  made  at  night.  Some  application  of  this  might  be 
used  now.  The  other  day  in  Richmond  I  noticed  this  sign 
on  the  street  cars,  "Use  your  automobiles  for  pleasure,  your 
street  cars  for  business."  Today  we  are  using  our  automo- 
biles for  business;  and  taking  longer  to  find  our  cars  at  the 
end  of  the  day  than  if  we  took  the  street  car;  and  it  is  costing 
the  community  probably  seven  times  as  much  in  one  way  or 
another  than  if  the  street  cars  were  patronized. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  automobile  problem  is  going  to 
be  aggravated  in  direct  proportion  to  population  increase  in- 
definitely. A  saturation  point  will  automatically  be  reache3. 

In  the  down  town  district  of  Omaha  the  blocks  are  200 
feet  square  and  the  streets  100  feet  wide.  There  is  more 
street  space  than  space  in  the  blocks,  and  consequently  there 
is  ample  room  for  all  automobile  parking  in  the  down  town 
district.  This  is  too  costly  a  remedy  for  other  cities  to  adopt. 
It  is  a  burden  on  the  community. 

A  very  careful  estimate  was  made  of  the  loss  to  the 
community  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  because  of  the  nar- 
row streets  in  the  down  town  district.  It  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately $6,300  a  day  because  of  congestion  and  the 
slowing  down  of  traffic.  The  answer  to  the  problem  seems 
to  be  along  several  lines,  most  of  which  have  been  sug- 
gested, that  is,  no  parking  during  the  rush  hours,  or  possibly 
all  day  in  congested  districts;  short  time  parking  all  day 
wherever  necessary;  the  creation  of  a  larger  number  of  one- 
way streets;  the  segregation  of  types  of  travel. 

J.  R.  BIBBINS,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  have  not  much  confidence  that  we  can  rely  on  satura- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  automobile.  We  should  seek  all  prac- 
tical ways  for  solving  the  problem.  In  a  great  many  of  the 
older  cities,  there  is  just  outside  of  the  down  town  district 
a  zone  of  depreciated  property  of  little  commercial  value, 
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either  for  business  or  for  residence.    This  zone  offers  a  great 
opportunity  for  automobile  parking. 

Grant  Park  in  Chicago  is  one  mile  long,  extending 
along  the  whole  front  of  the  business  district.  The  space 
under  it  is  available  for  parking  space  except  for  a  strip 
which  is  needed  for  a  subway  line  when  it  comes.  This  is  a 
suggestion  that  other  cities  may  be  able  to  work  on. 

STEPHEN  CHILD. 

A  suggestion,  by  no  means  original,  is  that  we  use 
in  our  business  districts  the  interior  of  blocks  for  parking 
space.  We  all  know  that  today  in  our  great  cities  the  back 
yard  problem  is  a  nuisance.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how 
the  back  yard  should  be  cleared  out,  whether  at  the  expense 
of  the  city  or  otherwise,  but  a  study  should  be  made  of  such 
space  and  its  availability  for  parking. 

ALLEN  J.  SAVILLE,  Richmond,  Va. 

We  have  blocks  in  the  business  district  about  330  feet 
deep  and  in  the  center  of  each  business  block  there  is  a  space 
that  is  used,  if  at  all,  for  sheds.  Our  proposal  is  that  the 
city  acquire  these  interior  spaces  for  the  construction  of 
garages,  perhaps  two  or  three  stories  high,  and  prohibit 
parking  on  all  streets  around  the  blocks  where  such  garages 
are  constructed.  We  estimated  that  such  garages  could  be 
operated  as  a  profitable- venture,  not  by  the  city,  but  leased 
out  to  private  operators.  It  would  be  prohibitive  if  indi- 
viduals attempted  to  buy  these  spaces,  whereas  the  city  could 
condemn  them. 

Miss  ELIZABETH  HERLIHY,  Boston. 

Boston  is  held  up  as  a  horrible  example  because  of  nar- 
row and  winding  streets.  We  have  adopted  a  number  of 
one-way  streets  and  are  now  attempting  to  widen  a  number 
of  streets  in  the  down-town  section  and  a  few  in  the  outlying 
section.  We  are  having  our  difficulties  with  the  State  Legis- 
lature, but  it  looks  as  though  we  might  secure  permission  to 
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widen  Cambridge  Street  and  Court  Street.  This  would  be 
substantial  progress  and  would  help  to  some  extent  at  least 
in  the  parking  problem. 

JOHN  IHLDER,  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  have  been  discussing  how  to  ameliorate  a  bad  con- 
dition without  changing  the  city  plan  materially.  Street 
widening  in  cities  like  Boston  will  help,  but  in  Washington 
our  streets,  if  anything,  are  too  wide.  It  is  difficult  to  man- 
age the  many  lines  of  traffic  on  such  streets  as  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  where  diagonal  streets  enter,  the  problem  is 
still  further  complicated.  Mr.  Child's  suggestion  of  using 
the  interior  spaces  is  also  good,  but  where  you  have  such 
a  great  number  of  automobiles  stored  in  the  middle  of  the 
block  with  probably  a  narrow  entrance  or  exit  the  fire  haz- 
ard will  be  increased.  In  Washington  the  interior  yards  are 
being  used  by  combinations  of  several  individuals.  In  Phila- 
delphia the  little  squares  created  by  William  Penn  are  being 
used,  but  although  they  may  have  been  quite  adequate  for 
Indian  camping  places  in  the  time  of  Penn,  they  are  utterly 
inadequate  for  storage  of  automobiles.  Is  there  any  per- 
manent solution  short  of  decentralizing  the  congested  urban 
centers? 

HERBERT  SWAN,  New  York  City. 

We  can  not  generalize  on  the  question  of  automobile 
congestion  without  knowing  the  detailed  facts  in  each  com- 
munity. There  is  good  reason  in  many  places  for  the  use  of 
the  automobile  in  business.  If  a  man  wants  to  go  from 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  to  Plainfield  by  train  it  would  take  him  the 
belter  part  of  a  day  to  get  to  his  destination.  Of  course  he 
uses  the  automobile.  The  abolishing  of  parking  is  no  way 
to  meet  the  situation.  The  retail  merchants  in  any  city  will 
say,  "Do  what  you  please  with  the  jitney  and  the  trolley, 
but  don't  take  away  the  parking  privilege  in  front  of  our 
stores."  They  feel  that  the  money  is  in  the  man  who  parks 
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his  car  in  front  of  their  premises  and  the  longer  he  parks 
his  car  the  more  money  they  make.  They  get  really  hys- 
terical on  this  question  of  parking. 

Street  widenings  and  extensions  are  necessary,  but 
they  cost  so  much  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  how  many 
such  widenings  will  break  a  city.  I  believe  that  much  more 
can  be  done  by  traffic  regulation  and  that  there  should  be  a 
greater  study  of  the  capacity  of  particular  intersections.  If 
you  compare  what  has  happened  on  Fifth  Avenue  since  the 
installation  of  the  traffic  towers  with  the  condition  formerly 
existing,  you  will  have  some  appreciation  of  what  still  can 
be  done  by  traffic  regulation. 
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RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
COTFERENCE 

RESOLVED,  That  the  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning  express  its  keen  regret  at  the  passing  of  a  great 
town  planning  pioneer  and  landscape  designer  in  the  death 
of  George  E.  Kessler  of  St.  Louis,  who  conceived  and  created 
the  Kansas  City  Park  System  in  itself  a  beautiful  and  en- 
during monument  of  useful  service;  and  who  designed  and 
executed  city  plans  for  other  American  cities,  showing  an 
enthusiasm  and  inspiring  leadership  that  made  him  the  out- 
standing City  Planner  of  the  Southwest. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning,  noting  that  the  City  Plan  of  Chicago  published  in 
1909,  and  the  Regional  Plan  of  New  York  now  in  prepara- 
tion, were  due  in  large  measure  to  the  initiative  and  sus- 
tained interest  of  the  late  Charles  D.  Norton  and  to  his  nota- 
ble success  in  financing  the  extensive  studies  and  investiga- 
tions necessarily  involved,  place  on  record  its  appreciation 
of  the  high-minded,  public-spirited  and  contagious  enthu- 
siasm in  service  to  the  city  planning  cause  shown  by  him. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning  recommends  the  passage  of  legislation  by  the  re- 
spective state  legislatures  to  enable  the  public  authorities 
of  counties  or  other  governmental  units  in  the  county  to 
secure  and  to  co-operate  in  securing  county-wide  planning 
and  to  join  with  contiguous  counties  or  governmental  sub- 
divisions thereof,  in  securing  inter-county  or  regional  plans. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning  express  its  hearty  appreciation  of  the  hospitality 
of  the  Municipal  Government  of  Baltimore  extended  to  the 
Conference  during  its  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention;  and  that 
the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association,  the  Real 
Estate  Board  of  Baltimore,  the  Kiwanis  Club,  the  City- Wide 
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Congress,  the  county  commissioners  of  Baltimore  County,  the 
Municipal  Art  Society,  the  Women's  Civic  League,  the  news- 
papers of  Baltimore,  and  many  other  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals, be  assured  of  the  gratefulness  of  the  Conference 
for  their  generous  participation  in  making  this  meeting  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  successful  in  the  history  of  the 
Conference. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning  extend  to  our  fellow  member,  Major  Joseph  W. 
Shirley,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Conference  since  its 
formation,  an  expression  of  the  appreciation  by  his  associates 
in  the  Conference  of  his  successful  effort  in  making  our  visit 
to  Baltimore  interesting,  instructive  and  stimulating. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  FIFTEENTH  CONFERENCE, 

OFFICERS 

President  GEORGE  B.  FORD,  New  York 

Vice-President  JOHN  NOLEN,  Cambridge 

Secretary  and  Treasurer        FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF,  New  York 

DIRECTORS 

Term  Expires  1924 

N.  P.  LEWIS,  New  York  City 

E.  M.  BASSETT,  New  York  City 
R.  H.  WRITTEN,  Cleveland 

B.  A.  HALDEMAN,  Harrisburg 
JOHN  NOLEN,  Cambridge 
GEORGE  B.  FORD,  New  York  City 
T.  G.  PHILLIPS,  Detroit 

Term  Expires  1925 

ALFRED  BETTMAN,  Cincinnati 
J.  W.  SHIRLEY,  Baltimore 
L.  V.  SHERIDAN,  Indianapolis 

F.  L.  OLMSTED,  Brookline,  Mass. 

A.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Philadelphia 

C.  H.  CHENEY,  Los  Angeles 

B.  H.  SAUNDERS,  Paterson 

Term  Expires  1926 

THOMAS  ADAMS,  New  York  and  London,  England 
LAWSON  PURDY,  New  York  City 
J.  C.  NICHOLS,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
HARLAND  BARTHOLOMEW,  St.  Louis 
MORRIS  KNOWLES,  Pittsburgh 

G.  GORDON  WHITNARR,  Los  Angeles 
FRANK  B.  WILLIAMS,  New  York  City 
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